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PUBLISHERS' JUDGMENTS. 

I would not willingly say aught against those 
good friends, and necessary allies,, of the 
author, the publishers, especially at this season, 
when all is supposed to be good will, and one*s 
heart is open to forgive all his creditors and 
erase all his debts, but a word or two. in the 
hope of a request for charity, might t>e allowed. 
I know, of course, that what is one publisher's 
critical meat is another author's poison ; but 
even that knowledj^c does not help me in the 
least to appreciate the reasons given for declin- 
ing, with or without thanks, and with much 
criticiAm, to print some of my productions, 
which would l)c immortal — if they only had a 
chance to l>e l)orn. 

I was once guilty of writing a lx)ys' story, 

« o|>\riglit. iNm, In Wii tiAM 



which, with much hope, 1 sent off to a Phila- 
delphia publisher. It was a story of military 
adventure. I received the manuscript back, 
with a politely-worded critical letter, telling me 
that the story was well written, and that up to a 
certain point it was full of interest. Then the 
interest waned. The funny part of the criti- 
cism was that the interest waned just as the 
hero began to get near war .service. This was 
a strange feature for a war-time novel. .Now, I 
had a certain pride of opinion, but far more 
decided humility of jKKket, and I would cheer- 
fully have murdered my hero, or all or any of 
his friends, to suit a publisher, but somehow I 
felt that it would not add to the strength of a 
war .story to cut it short just where the military 
part of it began. 1 sent the manuscript 
promptly to a leading .New York tirm, and 
received eight pages of criticism on it, the main 
feature of which was that the hero took too long 
a time in getting to the war — exactly tlie oppo- 
site of the Philadelphia man's trouble. 1 may 
add that 1 altcre<l the work to suit the New 
York publisher, and it has Inren a success. 

In course of time anotlicr venture was made, 
and the .New York tirm gladly received the 
second manuscript, only to return it \%itli the 
objection that it lacked that continuous, ftrature 
of adventure .so cs.sential in a l)o\s' >torv; that 
it could l)e easily improved in that rcsj.ect, but 
thev were so loaded up with adventurous .stories 
that they must wait a little. The manuscript 
was sent otT once more on its travels, .ind it fell 
in with a Boston and New N ork tirm. who. after 
.submitting it to their able reader^, kindly 
informed me thai it was well written. I»ut ih.it 

H. HiLl.s. All riKl»tHrr!^r\e<l. 
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incident crowded on incident, and adventure on 
adventure, giving it an air of improbability, and 
that in a certain scene "probability was strained 
to the snapping point." Singularly enough, the 
scene is almost a piece of pure realism, the 
incident being taken from a ship's log in the 
port of Boston, — indeed, the most of the 
incidents were rather "write-ups" than imagina- 
tive. Still another gentleman kindly warned me 
that the tendency of young authors to moralizing 
was to be deprecated, and that there was a lack 
in the storv of that continued adventure and 

m 

incident which pleased boys. .Another critic 
thought the two boys of the story had too much 
of adventure to be probable, and that I might 
take into account the fact that boys like to read 
of men as well as of lads. Lastly, came the 
Philadelphia Saul among the prophets, who, 
regretting that the manuscript was not meat 
for him, suggested that the boys of the story 
were not sufficiently prominent in the work. 
Perhaps the most notable criticism, however, 
was that the work was interesting, but did not 
•* come within the scope " of another publication. 
It was too long, and, even if it were cut, could 
not reach "the scope." So it was returned, 
and I vainly seek the ** scope." 



Now, this is all very queer in its way. My 
former experience, that what was the New York 
man's meat was the Philadelphia man's indi- 
gestion, led me to despair of pleasing any among 
the guild of publishers, or of atten>pting to 
guide myself by their criticism ; and I decided 
that as the story does not eat anything, and is not 
necessary as a pot-boiler, it can lie in my desk 
drawer for a short time, and go the rounds 
again, when another Pharaoh may rule in the 
different publishing houses. In the mean time, 
oh, young author, console yourself with the 
reflection that publishers' readers are, as a 
general rule, not much wiser than yourself, and 
that it is useless to expect to guide your course 
by the suggestions of those who read so much 
that they are incapable often of passing clear 
judgment on the merits of a manuscript, and 
that their verdicts, though fatal to the chances of 
publication, are of little value as to true merit. 
Luckily, I can afford to laugh at my experience, 
but there must be many to whom this battle- 
door and shuttlecock game of criticism is an 
intolerable impertinence and a painful disap- 
ix)intment. 

Georj^e B. Perry . 



DONTS FOR AMATEUR WRITERS. 



Don't stnc your photograph to the editor with 
your manuscript. 

Don't send references as to character from 
your pastor or from any one else. 

Don't tell him what "comj>etent critics " have 
said alK)ut vour work. 

m 

Don't try to see the editor personally. 

Don't roll your manuscripts, and don't tie 
them up with a blue riblwn, or with a riblx)n 
of anv kind. 

Don't give the editor an epitome of your 
private and domestic affairs, together with an 
account of the circumstances under which you 
happen to be writing. 



Don't sew the pages of your manuscripts to. 
gether. Few editors can forgive an ofifence of 
this kind. 

Don't write an almost unintelligible hand 
under the impression that writing of this sort is 
an indication of genius. Genius manifests 
itself in other ways. 

Don*t quote too much. It indicates a good 
deal of a vacuum where your own ideas should 
be. 

Don't punctuate too painfully, particularly if 
you know nothing about this art; and be 
cautious and sparing in the use of quotation 
marks and underscored words. 
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Don't ask the editor his opinion of your work. 
In most cases you would n't want to know it, 
even if he were willing to tell it to you. 

Don't send to the editor a saucy letter if he 
returns your manuscript. Let the matter end 
right there so far as that editor is concerned. 
Don't commit the awful folly of writing and 
accusing him of favoritism in the acceptance 
of manuscripts. 

Don't ask for the return of your manuscript 
without enclosing stamps for that purpose. 



Don't tell the editor that you are a subscriber 
to his " valuable magazine " or paper, thereby 
implying that you have a claim on him. 

Don't tell him in one line that you have 
*' long admired " his own work and in the next 
ask him to accept some of your own. 

In most cases — don't write at all. Learn a 
trade, or become a farmer^ or go West, or do 
something more likely to secure you a liveli- 
hood, y. L, Harbour. 

DoRCMKSTKR. Mass. 



SOME CURIOSITIES OF OUR LANGUAGE. 



language, according to some authorities, was 
invented to conceal our thoughts. According 
to others, it was given us to express thought. 
Perhaps both definitions are correct; for it is 
very certain that we do not always mean a thing 
when we say it, and equally true that we often 
say a thing when we do not mean it. 

The Knglish language partakes of the general 
** mixed-ness " of the people who speak it. and 
is full of odd s}>ecimens of words that do itot at 
all express the idea at first intended. We have 
a large class of corrupted words that have come 
down to us from the infancy of our language, 
retaining perhaps their original meaning, but so 
changed in spelling and pronunciation that they 
ionvey quite a difffrent idea from the one at 
lirsi intended. 

V or instance : we know that a greyhound may 
be hlack or brown: l^at guinea pigs <io not 
come from Cuinea; that the term "neat cattle" 
is applied to the ox species, and not to a race 
of animals that are especially careful about 
their jKTsonal appearance: that a man who is 
in .1 "l)r<»wn study" is not always of a dusky 
hut*. These are some of the oddities of our 
language that have grown out of their original 
sound, but not their original meaning. In the 
case of the greyhound, we find that the word 
'* grey " is a corruption of the Anglo Saxon 
** grace. '^ or •• Greek,^' and that the first dogs of 



that particular breed were introduced into 
Europe by the Greeks, who obtained them 
from the Persians, who used them for hunting 
the hare, like the modern Englishman. The 
guinea pig, ** mus parcellus^'* is a small, South 
American rodent which was brought to England 
from Guiana, and the similar name of the 
African (Guinea was substituted for the less 
known country of (>uiana. In («reat Britain 
the term "cattle" is applied to all sorts of 
animals — horses, sheep, swine, etc. " Neat 
cattle " is used to distinguish the ox from other 
cattle. When tiie young lady went to the 
apothecary for neatVfcwt oil, she expected to 
find something that would make her little foot 
l(K)k nice, but found that it meant a thick oil 
made from cattle for greasing wagon wheels. 
•• Neat" is from the Anglo-Saxon *'«^^/rt«," to 
use, an»l so "neat cattle" means u6eful cattle. 

How often we laugh at the phrase " Irish 
bull," and also at the thing itself. Of course, 
we connect the word with the blundering, 
awkward manners of a bull, but such a deriva- 
tion is far out of the way. " Hull," as used to 
mean a mistake, comes from the Icelandic 
"/^i///<i," meaning nonsense, or the Latin "^i///tf," 
a bubble. 

When we talk of a •* brown study," do we 
not think of something dull and dark in the 
looks of the i>erson referred to ? But tK*. h*«^^ 
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comes from the French, ^'•embronCy'' meaning, 
primarily, bent down, and referring to the atti- 
tude one assumes while thinking. . 

Many legal phrases have outgrown their 
original meaning. For instance, " I give and 
bequeath " sounds like tautology. But in old 
English the word " quethe " meant to "declare " 
or ** speak,'' so . that " I give and declare " 
sounds more sensible. When you call a boy 
"a little shaver," you are not connecting him 
with the barber, but are giving him the gypsy 
word " rAfliy," which means "boy" or "lad." 
** Welsh rabbit " is a funny example of a word 
that suggests something very different from 
what it really means. It sounds like a species 
of hare, but is really a rare-bit for a Welshman, 
as potatoes are the Irishman's "peaches." 

A curious corruption of words is that of the 
old English "lage," meaning "marriage." So 
when we speak of our mother-in-law or our 
laUher-in-Iaw we do not refer to any legal rela- 
tioo, but to a mother or father by marriage. 

The phrase, " to go on a bender," is called an 
Americanism. It is not so at all, but good old 
Scotch. In Allan Ramsey's time " bend " meant 
a "drink,'* and "to go on a bender" meant to 
go drinking from place to place. 

When our old back-woods friend exhorts the 
•• brethren and the sistren " we think his phrase 
a Westemism ; but " sistren " is perfectly legiti- 
mate English, and dates back to the time of 
Chaucer, who speaks of the three fates as the 
" iaXaX sistren." We nowadays say " anyhow " 
and ♦* anywhere," but not "any-when." That is 
good English, and was used up to quite modem 
times. The salutation, " how do you do J " 
sounds a little awkward and redundant, but 



"dow," in old English pronounced "do," meant 
" to thrive," " to prosper," and thus " how do 
you prosper ? " was a proper question. The 
word " bully," meaning " to annoy," comes from 
the noisy and rough way in which drovers take 
their cattle to market. 

" Vamose," a slang expression which came 
into use after the Mexican war, is from the 
Spanish " t/^w^j," meaning "let us go." 
" Bogus " is a corruption of Borgese, the name 
of a man who once flooded the country with 
counterfeit money. "Bother "is said to have 
come from the expression, "don't both ear me," 
when two persons tried to talk to one at the 
same time. ** Cat's-cradle " is a common Eng- 
lish word for an interlaced wicker work, and 
also for a game, but comes from the F'rench 
'' crhhe" meaning "cradle," and the Anglo- 
Saxon " cratch*^ a manger or crib. 

When the boy complains that his father has 
given him a " whaling," we invariably connect 
the word with the fish " whale," and perhaps 
think that it means a big thing among whip- 
pings, like the whale among other fish. The 
word has no such origin, however, but is a cor- 
ruption of the Anglo-Saxon word " wale^^ a 
welt, or raised place on the skin ; one can readily 
see the connection. 

Certainly, this study of words is interesting, 
not only as a pleasant literary pastime, but 
because we thus come face to face with the 
spirit of language, and we may learn the trye 
character of a people by studying their thoughts 
as expressed in the words employed in their 
e very-day life. 

E, Palmer Mathews. 

L'aklinvii i.r, III. 



PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF MARY HOWITT. 



Deep in the heart of .Austrian Tyrol, in the 
beautiful little town of .Meran, a health-resort, 
Mary Howiit made the home of her old age. 



.Meran is an ancient walled city, with hii^h, tile- 
roofed houses built in deep arcades, crowding 
upon and jostling each other in those oiri days, 
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where there was no security for life outside the 
walls. 

Now, the massive, heavily-barred gates stand 
always wide open, the ponderous hinges are 
rusted off, the population has spread beyond 
the city limits, and the beautiful surrounding 
slopes are covered with pretty villas, charming 
gardens, and acres of vineyards. 

Upon the lovely and favorite suburb of Ober- 
mai.s, 1 50 feet above Meran, Mrs. Howitt built 
a pleasant house, the windows of which looked 
out upon the noble peaks of Alps 8,000 and 
10,000 feet high, and which was surrounded by 
a stretch of garden plot, where she often took 
her constitutional. This home she called 
Martenruhey ** Mary's Rest." 

It was built like most Continental houses, in 
two separate apartments, one above the other. 
The lower apartment was let for several years to 
an KngHsh clergyman and his wife; but the 
upper one was occupied by Mary Howitt her- 
self, her daughter Margaret, and, during the 
latter years of their stay, a young lady friend 
and companion. 

It was a charming interior, peculiarly peaceful, 
it always seemed to me. The drawing-room 
was simply, but tastefully, furnished, and 
strewn all about were specimens of Mrs. 
Howitt's handiwork: most exquisite embroid- 
eries upon velvet, or wool, or linen. 

The most striking object in the long room, 
where the brilliance of the Meran sunshine was 
subdued to a harmony of warmth and light, 
was a marble figure of a child, chiselled by Mar 
garet Foley, the American sculptress, who was 
a warm {personal friend of William and Mar}' 
Howitt, and a meml)er of their household for 
several years of their residence in Rome. 

It was in Rome that William Howitt died, 
but Miss Foley, already, though unknown to 
herself, struck with fatal disease, accompanied 
his wife and daughter to Meran. 

Her death occurred before I knew the family, 
and 1 do not remember whether before or after 
the completion of Marienruhe. 

\\ all events, the exquisite statue stood where 
no guest could help but remark its beauty, and 
.Margaret Foley's name was always si)okenwith 
tender affection. 

Hut the supreme attraction was Mary Howitt 



herself ; a spare, straight, rather quaint figure, 
robed in black silk, with soft lace at the throat 
and wrists, a black lace cap over the thin hair, 
with long lappets falling back of the ears to the 
shoulders, which were usually covered with a 
knitted shawl of wool. A brisk step, like that 
of a young girl ; a vivacious manner; a gentle, 
wrinkled face, with soft, shining eyes; a ready 
smile, and a very human interest in all your 
little daily affairs, — this was Mary Howitt as I 
knew her. She was then eighty years old, and 
was writing her *' Reminiscences," which shortly 
afterward appeared in Good Words, 

She regarded herself as being in the prime of 
life. Another dear old lady of sixty, much 
more elderly than Mrs. Howitt, used often to 
speak of growing old. No one of us disputed 
her, because, though somewhat prematurely, 
she was just a dear, cosy, little old lady. 

But Mary Howitt would not hear to it. 

" Tut ! tut I You are only a young thing 
still. How do you dare tell me that you are 
old.** Why, 1 consider myself quite a young 
woman ! '* 

Their birthdays fell on the same day, and 
twenty years lay between them. 

It was after her husband's death that Mrs. 
Howitt became a Romanist. 

Her English friends grieved greatly, but I 
could never see that it made much difference, 
except that she withdrew more and more from 
general society to wrap herself up too exclu- 
sively in the companionship of a few bigots — 
some English, some German. 

She fell to proselyting, too, dear old lady, in 
her own sweet, gentle way. First, the wife of 
the English clergyman living below allowed her 
gray head to be rebaptized by a Roman Catholic 
priest, and later her husband, after having offi- 
ciated many long years as rector of the English 
Church, both at home and abroad, dropped his 
clerical robes. We never knew of his actually 
becoming a meml>cr of the Romish Church, but 
he joined his wife in her attendance and devo- 
tions. 

EngHsK" Church services are held in Meran 
each year from Advent to Trinity. 

Thus there came as chaplain an earnest 
young clergyman, to whom all his little flock 
l)ecame deeply attached. After a time his earn- 
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est face grew melancholy ; he was much in the 
Hewitt's set ; he persevered to the end, but 
went away in the spring to doff his cassock, re- 
nounce the faith in which he had been bred, 
retract his priestly vows, and, in ordinary dress, 
to seek a position as tutor in a high English 
family. 

We were all so disappointed in him. I do 
not know how much dear Mrs. Howitt had to 
do personally in these cases, but her house was 
the headquarters of the Anglo- Roman element 
in Meran. 

She did not pass to her long home from 
" Mary's Rest," after all. 

The year of the Pope's Jubilee she went to 
Rome with her daughter, a staunch Romanist, 
even before her mother changed, and the young 
lady friend, also a pervert. Mary Howitt had 
set her heart upon heading the band of English 
pilgrims to the Vatican. 

It must, indeed, have l)een a touching sight 
when the aged Englishwoman, who.se name is a 



household word throughout the two foremost 
nations of the world, knelt before the octogena- 
rian, Leo XIII., successor of a long line of 
princely popes in that most glorious city ; when 
his trembling, aged hands were laid in blessing 
upon her bowed and aged head, as he said : 
'* Daughter, when we meet again *t will be in 
Faradi.se." 

A few days later she died, victim to a cold 
taken upon that raw, chilly, winter day. Almost 
her last words were : ** Maggie, do you remem- 
ber how the Holy Father .spoke ? * Daughter, 
when we meet, again 't will be in paradise,' " 
and she smiled beatifically. 

It seems a fit ending to a pure, beautiful life. 
We cannot all agree in matters touching belief, 
but we may all unite on the broad platform of 
love to God and love to man. Never were 
kindlier hands stretched out to suffering human- 
ity; never beat a warmer, more charitable heart 
than that of .Mary Howitt. 

yeanU Porter Rudd. 

Ku>NKNCK, Italy. 



NEW WORDS TO BE LOOKED UP IN THE NEW WEBSTER. 



The publishers of Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary have just issued a new edition of 
this standard work. This new edition, which 
makes the ** American Dictionary" "Inter- 
national," is not, like the two previous editions, 
a mere enlargement, but a thorough revision — 
"a new Ixmk from cover to cover." .As was 
to be expected, it contains several thousand 
new words and new meanings of words that 
have grown upon the language since 1S79, 
when the well-known Supplement was i.ssued. 

For some time I have made it a custom to 
note such new words anti new uses of words as 
occurred to me in my daily readings from news- 
papers and magazines. Though I took only 
such words as seem to have a respectable 
standing in resj)ectable journals, my list has 
grown to a considerable length, and I purpose 
to give the beiielii of my gatherings to those 






readers of The Writkk who have access to 
the new »* International." 

The field of home politics has been quite 
fruitful of new terms and new meanings. 
Among these I note : " Afro-.Vmerican, 
•' anti-monopoly," *• -Vnti- Poverty .Society, 
** anti-trust," - apportionment," - Hellamyte," 
*'lx)odle," "boodier," "bossism." "deadlock," 
"Farmers' .Alliance," " Fusionist," "(ireen- 
backer," "heeler," "kicker." "Mugwump." 
" Nationalism," " Nationalist," •• Pan-.\meri- 
ran." "paster," "Prohibition." "Prohibition- 
ist," •• reapportionment," " single tax," " Stal- 
wart," •• statehood," " straightout." "tariff-mon- 
ger," "Union I^bor Party," etc. 

Foreign politics have turnished us " herat." 
•* Dreibund," "dynamiter," "Home Rule." 
" Home Ruler," " Reichstag," * Russophile," 
" .Skuptscliina," "suspect." and the like. 
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To the province of business and social 
affairs belong such well-established words as 
" boom," " boomlet," ** Ix>ycott," " bucketshop," 
" callithumpian." '* cowboy," "dive," "dude," 
**dudine," "dudish," "futures." "granger," 
"green goods," "Highbinder," "Knight of 
Labor," " Labor Day," " non-union," " opium- 
joint," " Pinkcrton," " plant," " postable," 
** shut-<lown," " speak -easy," "tie-up," "trust," 
** union " (adjective), and a good many others. 

Religion and philosophy arc represented in 
our list by " Christian Science," " Kconomite," 
** metagnostic," " metagnosticism," " I*an-Pres- 
byterian," " Rappisl," "The()so|)hist," " v«)odoo." 
" voodooisni," "Zoarite." 

The new words of the sporting fraternity are 
also very numerous, but many of them are 
slang. 1 may mention as acceptable : " Hase- 
ballist," "bicyclist," "bunco." "canoeist," 
"caroussel," " cycling," "enchantment," "pigs 
in clover," " iKX)l-selling," "slugger," " tricy- 
clist," " velocipedist," "wheelman." 
, The most fertile field of new words aj)pcars 
to be that of ex|)erimental science and techni- 
cal industry. Here we have: " Alcophobia," 
"ampere," " antipyrine," "antirabic," "apple- 
scab," "bacteriology," "blow-off." "lK)b-sled," 
"lx)oklet," " chiropo<ly," "cocaine," " crrma- 
tionist," " crematory," " dynamo," " ecrasite," 
" elecholytic," •* eleclricide." *• electrocute," 
" electrocution," " electrothanasia," " esthete," 
" ferrosilicon," "tluorcalcium." •• liver." "fore- 
.spanker," •* grammophone." " heliograph." 
" heliography," " intravesical." " madslone." 
"manicure," " microl>e," "monocle." "natural 
gas," "nona," "ongoline," ••philatelic." 
photo," "photo-ceramics," " plioto-engraving," 
photo-gravure, • •' photo-micrography," " photo- 
zincography," "pons." " preKolandic," "s.ic- 
charilicalion," " scrimpa;;e " or •• Ncrimpings," 
"sterili/e," •• Texa.N lever," "telautograph," 
" tipple," " toe-nail " ( verb ), * trachoma." " tyjK-- 
writcr." " unlree/able," "vaseline." "voltage." 
"volt-meter," -most of whirji stand in special 
need ol ilefinition. in onicr i«» become intelli- 
gible to «>rdinary readers. 

The unclassified or miscell.meous words 
which make up the remainder o( my list are 
these: "Antedate" (to be ol earlier (Lite*, 
••Arbor I)a\." "bilf," •■ bliz/.m!." • brainv," 
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" concetledly," "crank " ( an eccentric person ), 
"cranky," "crofter," " doctrinarily," "drive" 
( to conduct in a carriage ), " educative," " execu- 
tional," •' exfratriation," "fire-guard" (a pro- 
tection against prairie fires), "happening** 
( noun ), " mascot," " pigeon-hole " ( verb ), " run- 
away " ( the act of running away ), " sloyd-work." 
Compounds like "bill-poster," •* bridge-jumper," 
"dockman." "house-hunting," "house-mover," 
"let-up,' "life saver," "smash-up," " storm- 
t oat," train-jumper," "train-wrecker," "wind- 
up." are so self-explanatory that we can scarcely 
expect to find them in the new Dictionary. 

.Such words as " bovine " for bull or cow, 
" canine " for dog, "feline " for cat, " borous," 
"burglarize," "don't-care-ativeness," *'go- 
ahead-iveness." •• happify," "stick-to-it-iveness," 
" teacheral," and the like, though affected by 
some goo<l writers, should certainly be marked 
as pedantic and as barbarisms ; while " bigbug," 
" bullish," " chestnut " ( an old Joke or story ), 
"combine" (for combination), " corn-juice," 
" cute " ( jirelty ;, "d.iisy " ( something very 
elegant or pleasing), "enthuse," " fork over,* *" 
" healthery." " jehu," " masher," " materialize **" 
(to api)ear). "poker" (delirium tremens), 
"rope in " ( to cheat), "specs," "suspicion,*' 
and " suicide," used as verbs, " taffy " ( fiattery ), 
" tenderfoot." etc., e(|ually deserve to be classed 
as slang. 

Finallv, 1 would refer to a class of new words 
far larger than any yet menticmed. It is that 
which comprises the names of new medicines 
C'Algosine," ".\nti-Fat," " Castoria," " Cuti- 
cura." " Kloraplexion," " (iermetuer " ), new 
articles of food and drink ( " (irah.im Hour," 
granula," "wheatena," " .XjMjIlinaris water,** 
"milkshake"', of ilothinij or textile fabrics 
( " bla/er,". •* Newmarket," " reefer," "coating.s,** 
"trouserings " >. .md other nomLs. as well as the 
siores ol catiliwords daily coined bv advertis- 
ers in all blanches of business. I'lie name of 
this cl.iss of words is legion, and I would not 
advise any one to spend much time in looking 
them up. They are multiplying .so l;ist that 
the diction.ii y (.ould not keep pace with them ; 
Iwsides. most of them are so short-lived that it 
would not be worth while to put them in. 

//. .-/. .SV/' .7 /*•/-. 

Al IB MOWN. I'« i.n 
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*• Thai splendid lilerar)' mastifl, Thomas Car- 
lyle, tlying, bequeathed his political point of 
view, and what he would himself have called his 
atrabilious temperament, to Mr. James Anthony 
Froude " — is the way in which Melville Phil- 
ips begins a review of Froude*s ** Lord Beacons- 
field " in the Philadelphia Press. The idea of 
a literary mastifl bequeathing a ])oint of view is 
worthy of a photogravure illustration. 



* 
* * 



The success of the ForufH and the Arena 
and the prosperity of the North American 
Re7.tiew show conclusively that there is a 
certainty of life for ** solid " periodicals in the 



United States, provided their projectors have 
capital enough to give them a fair start. 
Whether the Illustiated American^ the most 
notable venture of recent years in the illustrated 
periodical field, will win permanent success is 
an interesting question. That it deserves 
adequate support no one who has ever seen its 
handsomely illustrated pages will deny, but the 
cost of producing a weekly paper of such ex- 
cellence must be very great, and the subscrip- 
tion price is necessarily so high that the 
magazine is beyond the reach of many. The 
most costly periodical ever published in the 
United States, the American edition of LArt 
et les Lettres^ the subscription price of which 
was seventy-two dollars a year, had to be dis- 
continued for lack of support. The Trans- 
atlantic^ started in Boston under favorable 
auspices, was a financial failure. There are 
enough rich people in America to support high- 
class magazines ; but their tastes do not always 
lead them to spend their money in that direction. 
For the credit of the country, it is to be hoped 
that the experiment of publishing the Illustrated 
American may succeed. It is said, however, 
that nearly a quarter of a million of dollars has 
been spent already in the enterprise. 



« 

« « 



The fact that Mr. Howells is to publish one 
of his new novels next year for the first time in 
the columns of the New York Sun marks an 
epoch in American literature. Whatever his 
detractors may say, it must be acknowledged 
that Howells occupies the leading place among 
American novelists to-day. His acceptance of 
the newspaper offer for his next book shows 
that the newspaper was able to outbid the regu- 
lar publishers, for, of course, the author sold 
his story where he could get the highest price. 
When a newspaper — of course relying upon 
the cooperation of other newspapers connected 
with it by the syndicate plan — is enabled to 
offer to the leading American novelist a better 
price for his work than the largest publishing 
house in the country is willing to give, it is 
evident that a new era in literature has begun. 
The newspapers will give to Mr. Howells a 
larger audience than he could secure through 
the magazines, and his story will have as great 
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value for publication in book form after it has 
run through the newspapers as it would have 
after it had been published in Harper's Monthly 
— possibly a greater value. It is evident that 
as magazines are coming to some extent to take 
the place of books, so newspapers are coming 
to take in part the place of the magazines. 



little appreciation of what in literature is really 
and truly good. 



• *• 



Some people have expressed surprise that 
it was possible for Mr. Howells to sell his 
story to the Sutty since it was generally under- 
stood when his much-talked-of contract with the 
Harpers was made, several years ago, that 
everything he might write henceforth was to 
become the property of Harper & Brothers. 
Contrary to the general impression, the con- 
tract which was made at that time was an 
annual one, and although it has been renewed 
from year to year, the conditions have not re- 
mained unchanged. The Harpers are shrewd 
business men, — as the recent publication of 
facts about their dealings with Rudyard Kip- 
ling shows, — but, as the same facts also show, 
they are not always far-sighted in their transac- 
tions with authors. To outsiders it certainly 
seems strange that when it was possible for 
them to secure the exclusive services of so 
popular a writer as Mr. Howells they did not 
think it best to secure them for more than a 
twelvemonth at a time. 



* 
* * 



The fact that the King of the Sandwich 
Islands has ready for publication a new book, 
upon which he has been engaged for several 
years, should certainly excite the interest of 
some Anoerican publisher. The royal gentle- 
man is already the author of one published 
work, entitled ** Legends of Hawaii," in prepar- 
ing which he collalwrated with ex-Minister 
Daggett. His new lKM)k is entitled **The Tem- 
ple of Wisdom," and is said to l>e of a religious 
nature, aiming to show imidcntally that "all 
things have their urigin in fire, and will end in 
fire." Certainly, a great many manustripts. 
quite as valuable as that of King Kalakaua is 
likely to he. begin in the tire of enthusiasm and 
end in the lire, — when they have come back too 
many times to their discouraged authors, Ik?- 
cause publishers in these latter days have so 
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When one considers how many earnest 
authors there are struggling vainly for means 
to get their thoughts before the reading public, 
it seems especially deplorable that so much 
money should be wasted by the government in 
printing valueless documents every year. This 
year the deficit in the accounts of the govern- 
ment printing office, due to the extravagant 
publication of black-bound books, counts up 
among the millions, and it is safe to say that 
enough money has been uselessly spent in 
printing uninteresting facts and figures to give 
at least a thousand American authors a chance 
for fame. The value of the books published 
at great expense by the government and sent 
out by congressmen to burden the country's 
mails is illustrated by the fact that a Massa- 
chusetts state senator recently made a savory 
bonfire in his backyard of 300 or 400 volumes 
which a paternal government had forced upon 
him, and which only cumbered up his house. 
When the brains of impecunious young writers 
are teeming with ideas that they know will 
interest the world, it seems shameful that public 
money shoujd be wasted in publishing books 
which are burned Iwcause their value, even to 
the junk-man, is so absurdly small. 



QUERIES. 



[ OueHtuniK mattiiK to Ktrran' wxirk i>r literary topic* may be 
a&ked and answered in thtt d<-|>,u-tment. Ik)th questions and 
an»%i-cr» must be l)ripf, and ••( v;cncral interest. Questions on 
general topics »ihould Ik: dir«rctr«l el*cvkltcnr | 

.Should an inexiierienced writer state a price 
with his manuscript, or should he be well .satis- 
fied if it is published without bringing com- 
pensation ? About how lonti should l.e write 
without receiving pay .^ j. N. K- 

[ It is l)etter for a youug writer to otTer his 
manuscript for sale at regular rates. If tlie 
editor to whom he otfers it is willing to print it. 
but is not willini: ti» pay for it, he will generally 
sav so. In that case the author, unless he 
knows where he can sell the article, had l)etter 
accept the editor's «>tier. for the sake ol the in- 
struction he may get from studying his artich- 
in print. When he has reached the point where 



to 
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such instruction is not worth to him the money 
value of his article, it is time for him to begin 
to insist on being paid. — w. h. h.] 

( I. ) Will you please define strictly the work 
of an "editor," "editor-in-chief," "managing 
editor," and "business manager "? Can one of 
these do the work of all ? 

( 2. ) When books and pamphlets are sent 
to an editor for review or "editorial notice," by 
what means is he able to pass the usually high 
opinion on them so soon afterward, seeing that 
it is impossible for him to have read through so 
much literature in the given time? 

( 3. ) Since almost every branch of industry 
and profession is being reduced to a systematic 
school of its peculiar kind, what objection could 
be raised to a school of journalism ? 

J. A. H. 

[(I.) On a large daily paper the editor-in- 
chief has control of everybody on the editorial 
and reporting staff and directs the policy of the 
paper, though he may do little writing; the 
mini'j^tng editor is his lieutenant, and carries 
out th? ideas of the editor-in-chief, acting more 
or (less independently, as the cas? may be ; 
" an editor" may mean either 'one of the men 
who write editorials, or one of the men who edit 
the copy of reporters and other writers; the 
business manager has charge of the business 
department, devoting his time mainly to matters 
of advertising and circulation. On small 
papers, one man can do the work of all. but he 
will have to sit up nights. 

( 2. ) An expert book-reviewer does not need 
to read a book thoroughly in order to describe 
it sufficiently for his purpose. Most newspaper 
book reviews are mere descriptions, and not 
criticisms, and such notices can be written 
quickly by one who has had experience and has 
the necessary ability. When a publisher sends 
in a book of sufficient importance to deserve a 
careful criticism, either the editor takes time to 
read it, or he delegates the work to somebody 
else. There are a few papers that always give 
careful reviews of the hooks they notice, but 
their number is verv small. 

(3. » The establishment of a ;:jenuine school 
of journalism is not only possible, but most de- 
sirable. Tile experiment has never had a 
proper tri.il in this country, altjiough there are 
one or two schools in which some instruction i: 



preparation for newspaper work may be had. — 
w. H. H. ] 

An Italian friend lately called my attention 
to the fact that a certain Italian wora is always 
misspelled b^ English and American writers : 
viz., " literati " is used instead of " UtteratV^ — 
the form used by Italian writers. Webster 
gives the word as from the Latin, literatus. Is 
tnere a question upon this point or not.? 

J. p. R. 

[There is no question that "literati" has 
been added to the English language from the 
Latin, and not from the Italian. "Literati " is 
the correct form. — w. H. H. ] 

( I.) How long after the appearance in print 
of an article is one expected patiently to await 
remuneration from a publisher who professes to 
" pay on publication ? 

(2.) What course do you advise in the 
followinc^ case? Months and months ago a 
manuscript was submitted to the eminent editor 
of a reputable periodical, with stamps for return 
if unavailable. But thus far the author^s ut- 
most efforts to hear pro or con have onlv 
elicited a printed circular of an admirable book 
written by the said editor, — and already in the 
author's possession, — proving that he still 
lives. Is it within the bounds of possibility 
that " patient waiting" will bring " no loss "? 

(3.) Suppose we <^ distinctly state that we 
expect remuneration for articles which are 
subsequently used and not paid for, is there any 
redress ? 

(4.) Is there such a thing as a directory of 
periodicals, giving simply name and address; 
and, if so, how is it obtainable, and at what 
cost? H. A. ST. 

[(i.) Most editors who " pay on publica- 
tion " pay within thirty days from the time when 
the article is published. Some editors pay 
quarterly. 

( 2. ) In such a case as that described the 
author has no option but to withdraw his 
article or await the pleasure of the editor. 

( 3. ) There is the same redress in case an 
editor uses without payment an article distinctly 
offered to him for sale as there is in ca:je a 
grocer fails to pay for butter sent to him by a 
farmer for sale, and added to his slock. 

( 4. ) There arc two larg«! newspaper 
directories, Rowell's *• American Newspaper 
Directory," published by G. C. Rowell & Co., 
New York, and Ayer's "American Newspaper 
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Annual/* published by N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia. These directories give the name, 
description, and address of every periodical 
published in the country. They cost five 
dollars each, and they are issued annually, many 
changes being made in each new edition. The 
Writer Publishing Company will send the latest 
edition of either on receipt of price. 

— w. H. H. ] 

Is the expression "widow woman" correct.'* 
1 find it in the Bible, hear it in the pulpit, see it 
in print. Is n*t a widow always a woman ? Do 
we ever hear of a " widower man ? " j. L. v. 

[ It is undeniable that widows are usually 
women. The phrase ** a widow woman " should 
not be used. — w. ii. h. ] 

Is it allowable for one to say, " I came to ask 
after your sister *' 1 B. A. M. 

[ The phrase ** to ask after " is common, but 
inelegant. It is a question whether its frequent 
use has made it an idiom or not. — w. h. h. ] 

If a story is published in a paper and the 
writer receives no pay for it, has he a right 
to send the same manuscript to a paper that 
will pay for it? Or, supposing he receives, say, a 
dollar tor it, can he sell it to a paper that will 
give more } In this case the publishers omitted 
parts of the story, and also changed its title. 

c. K. ( . 

[ Similar questions to this have been re- 
peatedly answered in Tm: VVritkk. After an 
uncopyrighted article has once been published, 
whether it was paid for or not, it has no selling 
value. It makes no difference whether the 
editor who published it mangled it or not. 

— W. II. H. ] 

^ 

BOOK REVIEWS. 

■J H» r»Ulf»Vi»MV «»K hl« MON IN LuHMATUfcl. IJy lUlltcl 

(frri-iilcaf ITiumpMiii. iif. pp. ( loth. 5i-5«>. New V<irV. 
l/(>ii);riun%. lireen, & ('«>in|uiiy i'*«^>. 

Havinjj established the proposition that the 
j)rime rccjuisite of a novel is that it shall in 
tcresi, Mr. Thompson proceeds to make the 
inquiry: ** What are the things that interest.' 
What does interest mean.' .And what are its 
bearings ujK)n human life and happiness ? " He 
finds that interest is only another name for 
pleasure derived from the reading, that the 
source of such pleasure may be a-sthetic, scien- 



tific, or moral, and that the three may contri- 
bute to the general effect in varying proportions. 
He notes that fiction is a representation of 
human experience, or that of beings with like 
faculties to those of men, and proceeds to 
answer the question : '' Is not that the most 
interesting and the most perfect work which 
most exactly and accurately reproduces a sec- 
tion of such experience as it actually covers ? ** 
After showing that ** naturalism," if^ adopted as 
the growing theory of novelistic construction, , 
would annihilate creative power, he goes on to 
show that whatever interests people in real life 
holds their attention in fiction. Since the things 
of contemporaneous interest principally occupy 
men's minds, moulding their thougnts and 
governing their feelings, that stor)' will have 
the most readers which embodies and repro- 
duces some phase of current life. For like 
reasons, portraitures of universal traits in 
human character attract and hold the attention. 
And if there be in the minds of people gener- 
ally an underlying thought or l)elief struggling 
for expression, the novelist who understands 
and brings it out is sure of succe.ss. Having 
reached these conclusions, Mr. Thompson 
proceeds to discuss at length the question : 
** Should everything that is interesting to any- 
body be made the subject of the constructive 
writer s art ? " especially defending, within 
proper limitations, what is known as "erotic 
fiction." The succeeding chapter on "The 
Construction of a Work of Fiction " is too 
general to be of much practical use to writers, 
and, indeed, it may be said of the whole book 
that it is more of theoretical than of practical 
value. Any fiction writer, however, will find it 
to be well worth a careful reading. w. h. h, 

Enuijnh Wkitkrs. Vol. V. Literature of the Kourteeath 
Ontury. In Two HM>k>.: BiniU II Uy I*rofcMor Henry 
Morley*. ts*' PP- ^'l<>th. Now York: C'attell Publishing 
C'omiatiy. 1S90. 

The fifth volume of Morley's ** English 
Writers" discusses the literature of the Tour- 
teenth century, to which the next volume, 
** From Chaucer to Caxton," will also be 
devoted. The greater part of the present 
volume i> devoted to the works of Chaucer, the 
earlier chapters being given to Wyclif the 
Reformer. The volume is one of the most 
interesting of the series, which, as a whole, is of 
the greatest valur to the student of Knglish 
literature. w. 11. H. 

MiMU' l.iTi-.KA II KK. Of. I'lic .Vriciciit IkMtkM of India. By 
» Kh/ah.th v. kretl. 4"" PP C"l«»th. Chicago: S C. (friggB 

Mis. Heed's belief that many readers would 
1)C glad to get an intelligible summary of Hindu 
literature in a conden.sed form led her to pre- 
pare this volume, giving the chronology of the 
ancient !HM)ks of India, and showing where they 
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belong in the world's history, with a resumd of 
their teachings and specimens of their literary 
style. Beginning with the earliest composition of 
the Aryan race, the current of Hrahmanic thought 
has been traced down through the most impor- 
tant Hindu works, which have been considered 
in chronological order from the earliest songs 
of the Rigveda to the fanciful conceits of the 
latest Puranas. The author has striven to 
make her statements accurate, and she has had 
the advantage of criticism from learned Orien- 
talists. Her book will serve a useful purpose 
as a means of introduction to the beauties of 
Hindu literature. w. h. h. 

Studies in Letters and Lifk. By George Edward Wood- 
berry. 296 pp. 5i.2S> lio&lun : Houghton, Mifflin, & Com- 
pany. i8t>o. 

Earnest, careful, thoughtful woik is making 
for Mr. Woodberry a reputation that is not 
easily won. His life of Poe is generally re- 
garded as the most satisfactory biography of 
that brilliant and erratic genius. His poems, 
recently collected in **The North Shore 
Watch," have attracted general attention, as 
much for their depth of thought as for the 
beauty and grace of their expression. Now 
comes this volume of his literary essays, re- 
printed from the Atlantic Monthly and the 
Nation^ and showing the same earnestness and 
thoughtful study which have characterized all 
of Mr. Woodberry 's work. As an illustration 
of the love of letters and of interest in ideal liv- 
ing, they fulfil the aim of the author in giving 
them to the public.^ w. h. h. 

Tmb Story of My Hook, lly Geon^ H. Elli^kanger. 28(> 
pp. ^1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Company. i8<)i. 

The beautiful etching by Sidney L. Smith, 
which forms the frontispiece of this attractive 
volume, shows the author in an ideal library 
surrounded by all the comforts which delight 
the heart of the literary man. The book itself 
is made up of a series of charming essays, de- 
scribing the perfect house and its furnishings, 
not as an architect or a decorator might do, but 
from the point of view of one who knows all the 
luxuries of living, and from whose refined taste 
and fortunate experience others may get both 
information and valuable suggestion. Reading 
about luxury is tantalizing at times, but Mr. 
Ellwanger\s'l)ook has a subtle charm that de- 
lights the reader in.stead of making him di.scon- 
tcnted with his own commonplace fortune. 
The book is ex(juisitfly printed and bound, with 
delicatelv de.si«'ntd initial letters and ornamen- 
tal head and tail pieces. w. \\. 11. 

Hknnik Ih^in. !*'>'• vy. ;\ (ritiCAl lluj:ijjb\. Uy Heirik 
Jatgar. 'I'ai vl.itiii lr«m ilu- N«'iwegi.«n liy William Moitcn 
Pu\iit- With |('itr.iil» .Tiui illiisttalions 2-^ |ip. Clolh, 
fi.y-. (iiu.iv;ii: .\. (". McCliirg & C'ompany. i**«a>. 

The story of Ibsen's life is well told in this 
biograph). ^hich .Mr. ]\iyne has translated and 



edited as a labor of love, and with more than 
ordinary care. The works of the Norwegian 
dramatist will have new interest to those who 
read here the story of his career, written by one 
of his countrjmen, well-fitted to be his bi- 
ographer. Interesting illustrations of Skien, 
Ibsen*s native town, Grimstad, Ibsen*s birth- 
place, and Venstob farm, with several por- 
traits, add to the value of the volume. The 
picture of Frau Ibsen will have special 
interest for those who remember Mrs. Rudd's 
article, ** A Near View of Ibsen," in The 
Author for June, 1890 w. h. h. 

Makfrs op Moukrn £n<;lish. A Porular Handbook to the 
Greater Poets of the Centurv. Hy W J. Dawson. 375 pp. 
Cloth, $1.75. New York: l^homas Whittaker. 1890. ^^...^ 

Mr. Dawson's aim has been to provide within 
small compass a handy guide to the chief 
poetry of the nineteenth century, confining 
nimself to a study of English writers. Bums, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Coleridge, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Hood, the Brownings, 
Tennyson, Arnold, Rosetli, Swinburne, and 
Morns are taken up successively, with critical 
comments that are interesting and suggestive, 
besides being generally just. A good deal of 
space is given to Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
Browning, the two last of whom the author 
describes as ** the two greatest figures in the 
world of modern poetry." Of Browning he 
says: ** No more remunerative study can be 
found than in the careful reading of his works.** 

W. H. H. 

Kktrrskntativk Sonnkts. By Charles H. Cr.indall. j6» 
pp. Cloth. Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. |V«^. 

The es.sav on the sonnet, with which Mr. 
Crandall introduces his collection of more than 
four hundred examples of the form of verse in 
which so much of the highest j)oeiic thought 
has found expression, is well worth the readmg 
of any one who is at all interested in the sul> 
ject. The novice in sonnet-writing especially 
will find in it suggestions of great practiced 
value, and the illustrative examples cited by 
Mr. Crandall are models which deserve the 
most careful study. The .sonnets which the 
compiler has selected as *' representative '• in- 
clude examples of the work of nearly 250 
authors — a number that must to every reader 
seem, at first, surprisingly large, since lew can 
have supposed that there were so many .Ameri- 
can poets capable of doing such ijood work. 
Mr. Crandall, however, indorses the o|)inion 
expressed by William Sharp, that a finer col- 
lection of sonnets could be made from tlie con- 
temporary American poets than from the living 
ICnglish ones, and the present volv:me mus far 
toward bearing out this assertion. Certainly it 
would be hard to make a finer collection than 
this, which the publishers have put intt) such a 
rich and handsome volume. The value of the 
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book is increased by a series of short biogra- 
phies of all the poets represented in the collec- 



tion. 



w. H. H. 



Dbpartmkntal DiTTiBs, Barkack Room Ballads, Attn 
Otiikr Vbrsks. By Kudyard Kipling. 270 pp. Cloth, 
51-25. New York: United Sutes Book Company. 1890. 

Rudyard Kipling's " Barrack-room B.illads " 
are as original as his short stories, and that is 
saying a very great deal. The weird pathos 
of " Danny Dever," the dry sarcasm of 
•♦ Tommy " and " the Sons of the Widow/* and 
the life-like realism of ** Screw-guns " show how 
many-sided is the genius of the young author, 
whose work is by far the most interesting liter- 
ary product of the present time. He knows 
•* Tommy Atkins " thoroughly, and he writes 
his life from the inside. His oarrack-room bal- 
lads have a swing to them that makes them 
almost sing themselves. The " Departmental 
Ditties " and the other poems in the book are 
hardly less worthy of praise for their originality 
and their wholesofne humor. The Lovells 
have put the poems out in handsome style. 

w. n. H. 

A I.ITTLR BrOTHKK Of THK KiCII %NO OTIIKK VeRSKS. B) 

c tklward Sanford Martin. 91 pp. Cloth. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Son*. iHq/y. 

Mr. Martin's attractively-printed little volume 
is *' inscribed to the editor of the Sti», with the 
somewhat disquieting consciousness that he 
knows poetry when he .sees it." Mr. Dana, 
like other readers, will find very little poetry in 
the book. It contains, however, some witty 
verses, the odd humor of which, shown alike in 
phrase and in sentiment, gives to them a 
peculiar charm, in spite of their somewhat pes- 
simistic flavor. Of special interest to Harvard 
men is ** Ad Sodales,'* which was read at a sup- 
per of the class of '77, Harvard College, June 
27, 1882. and which commemorates incidentally a 
vivid inscription that still appears faintly in 
damp weather on the front of University Hall. 

w. H. H. 

Mansrr«, Good and Bad. '•a pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New 
Y<»rk : F. A. Stokes Company. iHj<>. ,^§ .'.3 _j 

[^ People who need to depend for their good 
manners upon books will undoubtedly find this 
new digest of social laws as good aa any other 
of equal size. Its suggestions are generally 
sensible, and the book is not overloaded with 
arbitrary rules al)out ini:onse(|uential matters. 
•Ml the books of etiquette that have ever been 
printed, however, could not make a gentleman. 

W. H. H. 

An Adirondack Cabin. Bv MArnarrt Sidney. Iltu-uratrtl. 
4U pp- Boards, $1 75. Bonton I). l<t>throp (.'«mi|iany. 
1H90. 

Although •' An Adirondack Cabin " is a 
book intended tor young people, it is made 
interesting to grown folks by the fine half- 
tone reproductions of photographs of Adiron- 



dack scenery, with which the' story is illus- 
trated. It seems a pity that in direct contrast 
with these beautiful pictures should be printed 
such cheap and unsatisfactory pen drawings as 
are scattered through the text, and also that the 
book should be enclosed in such a gaudy cover. 
The story itself is, like all of " Margaret Sid- 
ney's " books, bright and healthful, and the 
incidents of a family summer outing in that 
wilderness, where the visitor may travel for 
hundreds of miles in an open boat over lakes 
and rivers, through unbroken forests, and vet 
take his three meals a day — or four, if he likes 
— at a good hotel, are graphically described. 
To those who have visited the Adirondacks the 
full-page pictures alone are " worth the price of 
the book." w. h. h. 

A Ix)YAL LiTTLR Rri>-coat. By Ruth Ogden. Illustrated. 
217 pp. Cloth, #2.00. New Voric: F. A. Siokes Company. 
i8*/j. 

Child-life in New York a hundred years ago is 
depicted in "A Loyal Little Red-coat,*' in which 
children into who.se hands the book may for- 
tunately come cannot fail to take keen delight. 
" Ruth Ogden " is one of the best of children's 
story-tellers, and in the new field which she has 
entered she has found new material, which 
makes her book one of special interest. The 
historical allusions in the story are based on 
fact, but it is by no means a dose of history in 
the guise of fiction. Without being ** preachy" 
in the least, it inculcates good moral lessons, 
and any boy or girl will be wiser and better for 
having react it. w. H. H. 

Thr Hi'iToRic Schools ok pAiNTiNt;. By* D. L. Hoyt. 
20] pp. Cloth, 5 1. 00. Boston: (jiiinv*^ Company. iJ^jo. 

In "The Historic Schools of Painting," the 
author, who is an instructor in the Massachu- 
setts Normal Art School, aims to give, in con- 
densed form, some general knowledge of the 
principal historic schools of painting. Art, the 
study of a lifetime, cannot be boiled down into 
a little han(llx>ok ; but the student who wishes 
merely to get a smattering of art knowledge, 
and the names of the most noted painters of 
the various schools, may find this book u.seful. 
Still, on the other hand, it is a question whether 
this fragmentary knowledge is worth having, 
and whether frank ignorance is not better than 
superficiality. K. A. T. 

L*ivK Forms ok Tiimrr CRNrrRiR*.. i5()o-iR<>>. Compiled 
hv Jr^Mc F. O'Donnrll Vol. I., u"* pp. Vol. M., 164 pp. 
(.loth, $2 Oil. New York: it. V. Putnam's Sons. iSi;o. 

The word '* dainty" has been overworked in 
describini; successive volumes of the Knicker- 
bocker Nugijets .Series, but what other word 
can be so aptly applied to them ? These two 
new volumes certainly give an exquisite setting 
to the gems of f)oetry selected from the love 
poems of the last three hundred years. The 
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compiler has shown good taste in making her 
selections, and her collection contains many 
heart lyrics that will last through all time, and 
be reaa with new sympathy and appreciation by 
every new generation of lovers. No such satis- 
factory anthology of love poems has ever before 
been published. w. h. ii. 

Thb Elsmbnts op Astronomy. By Charles A. Young, Ph. 
D., LL. D. 4^0 pp. $1.40. Boston: Gtnn & Coin|viny. 
1890. 

Professor Young's " General Astronomy " is 
one of the best works on the subject ever pub- 
lished. This smaller volume presents the same 
information in a form adapted for high-school 
pupils, and is fully as valuable, considering its 
scope, as the larger work. The student of 
astronomy will find in it a safe and useful 
guide. I'he book contains a brief uranography 
covering the constellations visible in the United 
States. w. H. H. 

Opkn Sbsamr. Volume II. Edited by Blanche Wilder Bel- 
lamy and Maud Wilder (ioodwin. 376 pp. Cloth, go cents. 
Boston : Ginn & Company. tS<>o. 

The second volume of "Open Sesame" is 
not of equal interest with the tirst. It is a col- 
lection oi poetry and prose to be committed to 
memory, and is designed especially to please 
boys and girls between the ages of ten and 
fourteen. It contains many gems of literature, 
but it also contains much that has no lasting 
value, and is certainly not worth memorizing. 

w. H. 11. 



HOOKS RECEIVED: 

Basil ani> A>#<kttk. Bv B. I^ Farjeon. 440 pp. Paper, 
$0 cents. New York: United States lkx>k Company. i8qo. 

Black Bratty. By Anna Sewell. 73 1 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Chicago: Kand, McNally, & Company. 1890. 

Thb Burma h Trbasurb. By Stephen Paul Sheffield. 470 
pp. Paper, 25 centv Cliicaeo: Rand, McNally, & Com- 
pany. iS4;o. 

Thr GLAi>iATt)Rs. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. 461 pp. Paper, 
jocentH. (Chicago: Kand, McNally, & Company. 1890.. .ii 

Thb Roma.ncv ok a Spahi. By Pierre I^ti. 337 pp. Paper, 
$0 cents, (.^icago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1S90. 

Tmk Rich Man's F<x>l. By Robert C. Gwine. 431 pp. 
Paper, 50 centv Chicago: I^aird & I<ee. iS«>(>. 

Th« Blood i«« thk Man. By W. Lawton-Lowth. 101 pp. 
Paper. 25 ceolv San FVanci'tco: The Bancroft Company. 
1890. 

\h Darkrst Knolam) ani> thk Way Oi't. By Cteneral 
Booth, j^j pp. Paper, 2$ centv Chicago: Cnarlex H. 
Sergei Jt C om|iany. iS<>o. 

Thb DoMiNifN «^i. I)AfcKNr»i>. I'.y (cunt Ixo Tolst<»i. 116 
pp. Pai^r. ^5 rt-ms. Cl«irap«» : Char1e» H. Sergei & Corn- 
par y. I***/!.. 

CowFiiRNtF. r.v Hfrr> f.«me«>, Jr. ^47 pp. Pafwr, soccntn. 
Bontoo : Ho(i):'ht(>n, Mifflin, 1^ C< mpany. iS^o. 

Thr Amkkic.\n Faust. Kdward .A. Paulton. Illii^^trated. 
15^ pp. P.ijKr. 75 centv Nrw York: Ik-lford Company. 
1890. 

Thr Shai>>w ok thk Milliiinairr. By P. (>«rume. its 
pp P.IIUT, 7^ cents. New York : Belfonl Company. i*t<;o. 



Thy Namr ls Woman. By Frank Howard Howe, a 18 pp. 
Paper, 75 cents. New York : Belford Company. 1890. 

On thr Hrights of Himalav. By A. Van Der Naillen, 
272 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York : United State* Book 
Company. 1890. 

Wormwood. By Marie Corellt. 421 pp. Paper, 50 cent.v 
New York : United States Book Company. 1890. 

Thr Honorablr Mi&s. By L. T. Meade. 286 pp. Paper, 
SO cents. New York : United States Book Company. 1890. 

My Unci.r Brvjamin. By Claude Tillier. Translated by 
Benjamin R. Tucker. 312 pp. Cloth. Boston: Benjamin 
R. Tucker. 1800. 

Storib-s of My Childhood. By Grace Greenwood. 249 pp. 
Cloth. United States Book Company. 1890. 

History of My Pft^. By Grace Greenwood. 222 pp. 
Cloth. New York : United States Book Company. 1890. 

An Irish Crazy-Oi'"'T. By Arthur M. Forrester. 288 pp. 
Cloth. lk)ston: Alfred Mudge & Son. 1890. * 

The Divinr Child. By Mary Irwin. 31 pp. Paper. St. 
Louis: Published by the Author. 1890. 



NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 

From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 62 Stan- 
hope street, I^ton : Vocal — " Flowers for My Colleen," 
" Sh.imrocks and Kisses," " Norah Daly," " The Knight Rode 
Gaily," Duncan B. Harri.son ; *' The Flowers' Review," four- 
part song, Franz Abt ; " Sweet Katie Connor," Harry Dacrc .^ 
" I Wait forTliee; or, In Old Madrid." trio, H. Trotirc and 
Rben H. Bailey; "Shadows of the Past," George Howard. 
Instrumental — ** Nocturne," A. Whistler; ** Yours Always," 
waltz, A. Gwyllyn Crowe ; " The Latest Fad," schottische, 
Frank H. Russell ; *' La V.iUc des Nymphes," Irving A. 
Blossom; " H^irdle Race Galop," C. A. White; "Spanish 
Fandango," introduced in " Paul Jones," Alfred J. Caldicott ; 
" Bourr^e," R. Planquette ; " Happy Hearts Galop," John T. 
Clark; " Menuet," J. J. Padcrewski; " Paul Jones Waltzes," 

B. M. Davison ; " Marche des Troubadours," transcription, 

C. C. Steams; '* Paul Jones," quadrille, arranged by Charles 
Coote ; " Sabot Dance," intnxiuced in " Paul Jones," Alfred 

J. Caldicott. 

♦ 

HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 



To Open Sealed Envelopes Without 
Tearing. — To open a sealed envelope, insert 
the tapering end of an ordinary pen-holder in 
one of the corners which usually fails to stick, 
and roll slowly toward the centre, then perform 
the same operation on the other side, and in 
almost every case the envelope can be opened 
easily without tearing. o. H. s. 

Knoxvillr, Tenn. 



Writing on Trains. — Persons will find 
that they can write easily and legibly while 
travelling on a railroad train, if they will use a 
pillow as a table to rest their paper on. 



Knoxvillr, Tenn. 



(1. H« S* 



Rapid Newspaper Reading. — More con- 
venient for my purp>oses in reading newspapers 
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than the method of "W. H. C," given in the 
September Writer, I have found to be a quick 
survey of the whole page, and instant selection 
of the columns made up mostly of short arti- 
cles or items. The others are then inspected 
or read one by one down the page and these in 
turn up the page. An article of length that 
" turns the column " does not break this plan, 
unless it is specially important. H. A. F. 

Drtroit, Mich. 

LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



( Readers who »ciid to the publishers of the t>tfriodicals indexed 
for copten containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention Thr Wkitkr when they 
write, I 

Sii>'»KV Lanikk. (1. D. IJlack. Btl/onTs Afafasin* for 
Januar> . 

Gi'oiM.K D. Pkknticr. Junius Henri Brown. Bel/ortts 
Mag^tzirtf for January. 

Omak Khayyam. Richartl H. Stoddard. Hri/orifs Afa^cti- 
9tM4 for January. 

" Christmas Numbrhs." Toronto H'eek iw December 17. 

Charlks Mair. K k. S. C. * York." Toronto H'etk for 
DccemlK:r k). 

Oi.iVRR Oktu:. With IVirtrait. Nrwstmtn for December. 

Thr Dramatic Pai'rr*; of Nrw Yukk. William F. Sage. 
Ntwsman for December. 

PoRTRY AND ITS Writrrs. Jamcs CUfencc Harvey. Srws- 
$t$4$n for December. 

Paris Journalism. H. L. I^ndier. A^rtwiw/in for Decem- 
ber. 

Thb Mourrn Journalist. ( Hx|>ericnce <»f a Cornell C/rad- 
oate. ) Srwtman for December. 

Intern ATiuNAL CopvRUiHT. fWith Reprint ol the ^ew 
Bill. ) Newsman for December. 

Sarah Ornr Jkwhtt and Mary K. Wilkins. K. J. 
Edwards. Springfield {Wyt.%%. ) Uni^n fur December 37. 

Hkinrich Schlirmann. Srw York Trihtn* and Nrm 
Y^rk Times for Deceml>eT jH. 

Inuivipualism in KotxATioN. N. S. Shaler. Atlantic 
M0nikly for January. 

\% Vrr.sr in Dan<.sr ? Edmund Go^vr. Fornm for Janu- 
ary. 

Gror<;h Jonrs ( Proprietor of the Sen* York Times. 
Ed. Ward. E^h for December i<^ 

What Is thr U<»r or Portry * Kranirs Hodgs<Mi Hur- 
nett. Nrtn York Heraldic Deceml>er *•«. 

How JossrH jRrKRRsiiN Writrs. Frank K\. Car])enter. 
New York H'orldUn Dccenil>er iH. 

ElMiAR W. HowR. Ethel Ini^alls. yew York U'orld lor 
December j.H. 

Ar.NRs Carr SAtiB. Brooklyn F.ttgle for I>e«'ember 21. 

Emrrson and His Frirnds in Concokd. Frank II. San- 
bom Srw England Magazine Uvc December. 

OiR (■ NCI RAN Fiction. Joshua W. Caldwell. Sew Rng- 
tami Afttgatine lot December. 

Mors Tkstimonv Acainst " Siiakrspbarr." Hem. Ignatius 
Donnelly Sortk A merifan Review for I>ecember. 



Luck in Litkraturr. William Matthews, L.L. I). S^rtk 
A merii'aM Review (or l^ccemhcr. 

Victor Hvcaj: kn VoVAciii. Algernon Charles Swid- 
burne. Sortk A merican Review for December. 

LiTicKARY IJosro.v. With Portraits of W. D. HowelU, 
I.ouise Chandler Moultou, T. W. Higginson, Louise Imogene 
Cluiney, Arlo Bates, Edwin Lassctter Hynner, Oscar Fay Adams, 
Robert Grant, Edward Everett Hale, James Jeffrey Roche, 
Elizabeth Stuart PheljM, and Dr. A. P. Peabody. Lilian 
Whiting. Cosmopolitan for December. 

Brnjamin p. Shillabbk. With Portrait. Harfcr^s 
lYeekly for December 3. 

Rbport of Confbrbnck oh Librarians at Fabyan's, 
Srptrmbbr JJ-ii, i8<)o. Library Journal ( 170 pp. ) for 
December. 

A Talk About Rkadino. Charles Dudley Wamtr. St. 
Siclolas for January. 

How I Bbcamb a Journalist. M. De Blowitz. Harper t 
Magazine for January. 

Tvimk;rai*hical Blundkr.s. A. W. Coolcy. Reprinted 
from Toledo Blade in Toronto Mail for Dacember 33. 

HooKBiNDiN(; AT THR (iKOLiRR. Stw York Time* tor 
December 2$. 

A NovRLisT »»K THR JuRA. ( T. Combe. ) Atlantic 
Montkly for January. 

H<)W A NRwsrAPFR DiRKCToRY IS Maok. Printers* 
Ink for December ^4. 

F.MKR.soN AND H IS Fribnds IN CoNCORD. With Portrait 
Frank It. Sanlx»rn. StW England Magazine lot T^vt:tm\H.r. 

Carr in Nhws and Miscbllany. Reprinted from 
Sational Jcurnalist'wi Press and Printer Ivj December 20. 

Artiii'R SHhKHURNB Haruy. Sophie de Suziora-Vertli. 
.•f nalostan Magazine ( Washington ) for January. * 

LiiRkAii'iiK AND THR KxrosiTioN. Mauricr Thompson. 
A merit a for December 11. 

Intrrnational Copvrkjht. Sew York Observer for 
December 11. 

Trnnyson at Homb. Eugene L. Didicr. A'*; Same 
Magazine for Decen>ber. 

Marc.akkt Siim<y. With Pcttrait. Mr;*. Jt.hu A. 1 c^ an. 
Home Magazine ( Wa^hington ) for December. I* 
~ WiiiiAM Ci iii-nI l'^^ AM. With rcituit.' JcLoie F. 
Ke>M»r. Pcfnlat Edmatir ( Tcftcn ) f^r Decenibei. 
TiiR Coi\Ri(.iii Pill.. CArtstran L'nun lor Dtctmbir 11. 
Makv Ri>srii MiTKKD. Refrintid fn m Tim fie Bar \n 
Literary Digest for December 15. 

Frank A. Bii>krlik. Allan Foimao. .V/i>/r < New Vcrk > 
for I>eceml>er. ^^^^ 

1'hr EvciiiK'N o^ C('r>Ki<.MT. L'rar.dci Matthews. Poiiti- 
tal Siienie Qnarttrly for December. 

Nl1»'^IAI>R Kl-lORTIK(. AM> RkK'RTUcS. " F. P. C.*» 

Skcttkand Revuw ( Chicago ) fur December. 

MiMC, <R iMi T( NR r« «-iKV. J< hn Vai ce Chtt.ry. cwr. 
land Montkly for January. ! I 

•* I MF.M> ClIMA." riKtlU M. Pild. Lt//.%titt*i Aog- 
a^ne for January. 

1 iii>i*-iim: li-)>i<iKR HpRkKK. .With lirtiait. It\u*e- 
Iteftrs Utel!} ( 1 hi]a(!(l| hia ) fir I'cdnUrC. 

h AiiM Amii-u AN Niwsr AifKf. Alfitd R. Callctn. A'<«4- 
Jftitr at.d Stntitt,er {, Pirt kl>li ) Icr I)«ctntlcr. I. 

.^1IIM/K With Fctttait. C ^.1 «'/-<•/'< J/ !(i I tic n.Lcr ij 
Kiiii.vt. \*-. If Aiiii R AM> P»c «. Ri.('\rft<i Ki| liig'k I.itlir 
1 1 I *t t.th Atkit ut $», i< I fir ltd it An If ua in I icin I (t 4. 

C HK A< o V Kii I »^. ^^ nil I'c iiiaitr if Ji'< 1 h Kill *; 1 c »i i* 
|-i*i:ir>r l-idd Amtf.ta fcr I'litn.lir 11. 
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Joseph Mbdill. With Portrait. America for December ii. 

Akdrbw J. Graham. With Portrait. L. E. Greene. 
National Sttncgrapker ( Chicago) for December. 

The HisTOHY or Shorthand. — II. John Westby-Gibson, 
LL. D. National Stenographer ( Chic^o ) for December. 

Proof-rrading. — VII. American Art Printer for Decem- 
ber. 

Jambs Russbli. Lowell's Nbw Porm. Oliver Dyer. New 
York Ledger for December 13. 

A Witness for William Shakbspeakk, Dr. W. J 
Rolfe. North American Review for Januar>'. 

Wtbrnational Copyright. Maurice Thompson. Amer- 
ica for December 25. 

The Press and Art CRiTiasM. John Moran. Bel/ord's 
Magazine tor December. 

RuDYARD Kipling. Varina A. Davis. Bel/ord's Maga- 
zine lev December. 

Pro»pbr MiRiM^. Thomas St. E. Hake. Eclectic Maga- 
zine for December. 

Washington Librakibs. New York Times for Decem- 
ber 28. 

How Paris Newspapers Are Ma dr. Pittsbttrg Leader 
tor December 31. 

Fac-si miles or Authors' Autographs. Nem York 
Journal for December 7. 

Reminiscences or Robrrt Hi owmn<;. Reprinted from 
Time in St. Louis G I ohe- Democrat for November 30. 

Maria Edgbwortii. Ck/ca/ro //eraldicr liovtwher ^o. 

Mrs. H. W. Beechkv\ I.itekary Work. Brooklyn 
Eagle U r December 7. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



'VI 



Mrs. Jefferson Davis, who has been in New 
York since October revising her proofs of the 
biography of her husband, has now completed 
that task, and in April will go to Colorado 
Springs. She has received 45,000 subscrip- 
tions for her book. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is seventy-two years 
of age. She, however, preserves the vitality of 
a woman of forty, and writes a set number of 
hours a day, irrespective of the wind, weather, 
or the social exactions upon her time. 

.■\ floating item says that the author of 
*' Society as I Found It" received for writing 
it the sum of 55,000 outright, and a royalty of 
twenty cents a copy in addition. Another item 
says that $5,000 is the average sum a successkil 
dramatist can command tor a good play. This 
sum is usually paid in instalments, 5500 being 
paid the author when ordering the work, an- 
other 5500 or 51.000 on its completion, and the 
balance in weekly royalties, until the purchase 
price agreed upon is paid in full, after which 
the author has no further claim on his creation. 



The late General Terry was a brother of 
Rose Terry Cooke. 

The next volume in the "Great Writers 
Series " will be a " Life of Thackeray," to be 
published this month. This biography was 
begun by Herman Merivale, who, however, 
found himself unable to finish it before leaving 
England, and it has been completed by Frank 
T. Marzials. 

W. J. Henderson, the musical critic of the 
AVa/ Vork Tt'meSj has just finished a novel, 
which he hopes to publish first as a serial. He 
is also engaged upon a serial for the Youth's 
Companion^ the action taking place on and 
arouDd Lake Erie in the war of 1812. He is 
at the same time getting together his poems, 
which are now enough to make a book. 

James H. Connelly, author of the theosophi- 
cal romance, **Neila Sen," is a native of Pitts- 
burg, who for many years has occupied a promi- 
nent position in New York journalism. 

The newest Southern writer is Mrs. B. H. 
Shortridge, who writes under the pen-name of 
'* Belle Hunt," and is attracting favorable notice. 

Among the features of the Forum for 1891 
will be " Results of the Census," a series of 
articles by General Francis A. Walker ; results 
of the latest research and of the most recent 
achievements in all important lines of work, in 
science and in industry, by specialists: for ex- 
amples. Dr. Austin Flint will write on ** Dr. 
Koch's Discovery"; Dr. Richard Gatling on 
the " Development of Fire-arms " ; Frank H. 
Cushing on "The Hemenway Expedition"; 
Gaston Tissandier, the French scientist, " Dir- 
igeable Balloons " ; Professor Emile de Lave- 
leye on "The Partition of Africa " ; and so on; 
political discussions by the leaders of opinions 
of both parties in the United States, and by 
foreign statesmen; " Shibboleths of the Time," 
a series of critical examinations of popular 
opinions, by W. S. Lilly, the British essayist; 
autobiographical essays, a series to which some 
of the most noted men of the time, American 
and British, have already contributed ; discus- 
sions of social and religious problems in the 
United States; and literary articles, discussing 
the tendencies of literary work along ail direc- 
tions of activity, by the foremost critical writers. 
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The Week ( Toronto ) recently offered prizes 
of $50, I30, $20, and $10 for four short stories 
of a distinctively Canadian character. In re- 
sponse to this offer the editor received one hun- 
dred and eight manuscripts. The Week has a 
new editor, T. E. Moberly, who is a lawyer by 
profession, but has a decided preference for 
literature. 

Rev. Francis Edward Marston, whose poems, 
*' Songs of Life," have just been issued by the 
D. Lothrop Company, is a busy minister of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

"Is Verse in Danger ? " a literary essay on 
the outlook for poetry, by Edmund Gosse, is one 
of the features of the January Forum. 

Six hundred copies of "The Divine Child," 
by Mary Irwin, were sold on the day of publica- 
tion. 

Good Housekeeping ( Springfield ) is more 
attractive than ever in its new form. Begin- 
ning with the January number, it will be pub- 
lished monthly, instead of twice a month, as 
heretofore. Good Housekeeping has been a 
success from the beginning, and no woman who 
has ever been a subscriber will willingly keep 
house without it. 

The twenty-fifth volume of the Magazine of 
American History^ New York, is opened with a 
most attractive January number. 

There is reported to be a steady sale for 
Margaret Fuller's writings. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's elder son, 
Lionel, a boy of fourteen, died in Paris Sunday, 
Dcceml>er 7. This boy was not the supposed 
original of " Little Lord Fauntlcroy " ; that was 
the younger son, Vivian, who is in America 
with his father, Dr. S. M. Burnett, of Washing- 
ton. 

.A correspondent of the American writes: ** 1 
am happy to say that the reports al>out Alphonse 
Daudet's failing health have been greatly exag- 
gerated. He has never had a malady of the 
spinal column. Last summer he suffered from 
rheumatic pains in his legs, and was for a while 
unable to walk, but now these pains have disaph 
pearcd. His mind has never been more bril- 
liant than it is at present, and he has lost none 
of his exuberant gaiety." 



Judge Tourgee's new novel, called " Murvale 
Eastman," which has been so slow in*making 
its appearance, will be issued early this month 
by Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. | .!l l) 

Miss Lizette Woodworth Reese is a Haiti* 
more girl, whose first volume of verse, " A 
Branch of May,*' was full of promise, says the 
Epoch, She makes teaching her serious busi- 
ness in life, and rhymes by way of recreation. 
She has another volume now in press. Its title 
is " A Handful of Lavender," and doubdess it 
is full enough of fragrance to deserve the name. 
Miss Reese has a typical Southern face, with 
soft eyes, delicate features, and a tender, smiling 
mouth. She first saw New York society under 
the auspices of Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, who 
is one of her most ardent admirers. 

Maurice Thompson is one of those fortunate 
authors who can seek his own place to do work, 
and at present he is comfortably nestled in a 
fiower-covered bower " way down in Missis- 
sippi." He gracefully writes of the spot : "As 
I write the fragrance of roses is in my nostrils, 
and the gulf waves are roaring sweedy. It is 
a place of joyance, where 1 come every winter 
to work with open doors, and with the salt 
breeze blowing through my room." 

Charles G. D. Roberts, the Canadian poet, 
will publish a volume of his verse this winter. 

John J. 4 Bccket's story, " Don Gracias," in 
the January Cosftwpolitany is illustrated in a 
novel manner. The well-known actors, Sothern 
and Miss Harned, consented to pose for the 
situation^ of the novel, and the results have 
been reproduced in photogravure. 

The January number of Current Literature 
appears in a new form, with twice as many 
pages as before, of the size and style of the 
standard magazines. The change is an un- 
doubted improvement. With the February 
number the form of Short Stories will be 
changed to that of Current Literature^ so that 
the two publications — lK)th issued by the Cur* 
re'nt Literature Publishing Company, New 
York — will be of uniform style. The success 
of these two periodicals has been thoroughly 
well deserved. They are edited with marked 
ability, and during the year they furnish a vast 
amount of good reading at a very low price. 
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It is interesting to know in these days of well- 
paid authorship that one of the most successful 
books in the English language, Richard Henry 
Dana\s "Two Years Before the Mast," earned 
its author only $250 and a bonus of a dozen 
printed copies. 

The Analostati Miii^azine is a new literary 
monthly, the first number of which has just been 
issued at Washington. Willis H. Hawkins is 
the editor. 

A beautiful etching, "Waiting," from the 
painting by Sir J. D. Linton, is the frontispiece 
of the Mac^azifie of Art ( New York) for Janu 
ary. Among other exxellent articles is one on 
"Embroidered Hook Covers," with rare illus- 
trations. 

Colonel T. W. Higginson has been engaged 
by the city of Cambridge to prepare a memorial 
volume honoring F. H. Riridge, the city's gen- 
erous benefactor. 

F. T. Palgrave has just been reelected to the 
chair of poetry at O.xford for a second term of 
five years. 

The American Economic Association has 
offered prizes of $300 and ;^2oo for the two best 
essays on " Housing of the Poor in American 
Cities." 

The New York Commercial Advertiser oii^r^ 
a prize of #75 for the best short story or sketch, 
limited to 2,500 words ; a prize of 550 for the 
l)est full-page illustration, suitable for publica- 
tion in the Christmas number, 1891 ; and a prize 
of $50 for the best Christmas carol or ode, suit- 
able for publication in the Christmas number, 
1891. The competition will be open until 
September 15, 1891. 

Miss S. F. Price, who has collected, under 
the title '* Songs of the Southland," some of the 
choicest poems of representative Southern 
writers, is a resident of Bowling Green, Ky. 

Miss Tucker, otherwise "A. L. O. E." ( A Ladv 
of England \ and one of the most popular of the 
English religious writers, is now actively 
engaged in mission work in a city in Northern 
India. She is described as a charming old lady, 
living in a pretty little cottage, and spending 
the larger part of her days in visiting, praying, 
and singing with the women of the Zenanas. 
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It is interesting to know in these days of well- 
paid authorship that one of the most successful 
books in the English language, Richard Henry 
Dana*s " Two Years Before the Mast," earned 
its author only I250 and a bonus of a dozen 
printed copies. 

The Analostan Magazine is a new literary 
monthly, the first number of which has just been 
issued at Washington. Willis B. Hawkins is 
the editor. 

A beautiful etching, "Waiting," from the 
painting by Sir J. D. Linton, is the frontispiece 
of the Afaj^asine of Art ( New York ) for Janu- 
ary. Among other excellent articles is one on 
"Embroidered Book Covers," with rare illus- 
trations. 

Colonel T. W. Higginson has been engaged 
by the city of Cambridge to prepare a memorial 
volume honoring F. H. Riridge, the city's gen- 
erous benefactor. 

F. T. Palgrave has just been reelected to the 
chair of poetry at Oxford for a second term of 
five years. 

The American Economic Association has 
offered prizes of $300 and $200 for the two best 
essays on " Housing of the Poor in American 
Cities." 

The New York Commercial Advertiser kM^x% 
a prize of $75 for the best short story or sketch, 
limited to 2,500 words ; a prize of I50 for the 
t)e8t full-page illustration, suitable for publica- 
tion in the Christmas number, 1891 ; and a prize 
of f 50 for the best Christmas carol or ode, suit- 
able for publication in the Christmas number, 
1891. The competition will be open until 
September 15, 1891. 

Miss S. F. Price, who has collected, under 
the title " Songs of the Southland," some of the 
choicest poems of representative Southern 
writers, is a resident of Bowling Green, Ky. 

Miss Tucker, otherwise "A. L. O. E."( A Lady 
of England \ and one of the mOst popular of the 
English religious writers, is now actively 
engaged in mission work in a city in Northern 
India. She is described as a charming old lady, 
living in a pretty little cottage, and spending 
the larger part of her days in visiting, praying, 
and singing with the women of the Zenanas. 



W. H. Bailouts latest novel came very near 
striking a snag in the post-office, because it con- 
tains a chapter descriptive of the operations of 
the Louisiana lottery, with a quasi indorsement 
of the fairness of its drawings. 

Miss Nordhoff, a daughter of Charles Nord- 
hoff, of Washington, has finally, in spite of 
many obstacles, succeeded in mastering the 
bookbinder's trade. Her first efforts were 
made in England, but she found she could not 
be admitted to the craft, because slie did not 
belong to a trades-union. She found the same 
trouble in America upon her return, and only 
her continued perseverance won lier success. 

A volume of " Studies in Literature," by 
John Morley, will be published hy Macmillan 
& Co. within the next few weeks. It will be 
uniform with the collected edition of his 
writings, and will contain, among other papers, 
the address on the study of literature delivered 
at the Mansion House, and the address on 
aphorisms delivered at Edinburg. 

The following letter from James Russell 
Lowell indicates that he will in the spring deliver 
a course of lectures under the auspices of the 
Lecture Association of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, by a change of dates arranged with 
Professor Boyesen : — 

ElMWOOD, CAMKMIIHiK, MaS-s. 

Dbar Sir : Sickness is no doubt as unreasonable as it is incon- 
venient, and I was much more seriously ill last spring than you 
seem to think. At seventy-two one easily runs down in a month 
to a depth from which one is n't sure that he has climbed back 
again in six. 

My complaint was one fur my recovery from which absolute 
rest was prescribed, and, though I followed the irksome pre- 
scription faithfully for three months after leaving my bed, I had 
a relapse at the end of them. I am assured that if I can avoid 
another for a certain length of time, I may count with some con- 
fidence on an entire cure, and surely, from my point of view, 
this is worth trying for. I regretted, I may say bitterly, to put 
you again to any inconvenience, but I felt that I could not 
help it. 

I see nu reav>n now, if all go well with me, why I should not 
come in March. I should indeed feel it my duty. If I can go 
on gaining as I seem to be gaining now for a few months longer, 
1 should feel safe. Or if I should have some relapses between 
now and then, and should find that they did not disable me, I 
should make up my mind to them as something to be reckoned 
with for the rest of my^ife, and put up with them accordingly. 
Therefore I am willing to say that I will come in March ( much 
leas risky season for me), " the act of God ^nly excepted,'* sts 
the bills of lading used to say. I will come if it be physically pos- 
sible. Faithfully yours. 

GlORfiB HSNDRRMIM, Esq. |. K I«OWKI.U 
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PREPARING COPY. 



Probably few persons unacquainted with the 
interior of a large printing-office realize how 
much trouble may be saved to compositors, 
copy-readers, proof-readers, and even to authors 
themselves, by attention on the part of the latter 
to a few minor details. Foremost among these 
is uniformity. The "copy ** is portioned out, a 
few pages at a time, among several compositors, 
— enough to make three or four pages of 
printed matter being given to each. If on one 
page of copy it is stated that " Mount Washing- 
ton is about six thousand feet high/' and on 
another that ** Mt. Holyoke is about i,6oo 
feet high," how is the compositor to whom 
the Utter " lake" falls to know whether his 



predecessor has abbreviated "Mount" and put the 
number of feet in figures or not ? To the proof- 
reader it may be said, " Use some judgment ; 
do not spell out numbers if there are a great 
many of them near together " ; but the 
compositor, dealing with parts, cannot view his 
"take" in its proper relation to the whole. He 
has to spend his own time in correcting this lack 
of uniformity, and the proof-reader has to spend 
the time of the office, first in marking the alter- 
ation, and then in revising the proof when it is 
corrected. 

A more serious perplexity to the proof- 
reader occurs when proper names, technical 
terms, and the like, are variously spelled in copy. 
Anything with which a person of aver- 
age intelligence cannot be expected to be 
familiar should be written with especial care, 
both as to correctness and legibility. If a 
reference to the works of the pioneer of 
English psalmody is written without any apos- 
trophe, it will probably not l)e printed " Watts 
Hymns " or " Watt's Hymns " ; but " Stephen's 
Pleading" may not fare so well. Much asking 
and answering of questions would be saved if 
titles of books were always written as they are 
to be printed, — either uniformly in italic or 
uniformly in Roman and quoted, or uniformly 
in Roman and not quoted. 

If it is borne in mind that the eye of the rom- 
positor cannot keep far in advance of the word 
he is setting, and that either to read and study 
over a passage l)efore setting it, or to alter it 
after setting it, means a serious encroachment on 
the time of a ** piece worker," it will be easy to 
see the desirability of putting in at least the 
principal marks of punctuation. To leave the 
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beginning or end of a sentence shrouded in ob- 
scurity, to omit or misplace quotation marks, or 
to use dashes at random for commas, semi- 
colons, and periods is inexcusable ; as is also 
the neglect to indicate clearly where para- 
graphs are to be made. 

Obscurity in regard to paragraphs frequently 
occurs when insertions are made in the manu- 
script, and may be remedied by making a para' 
graph mark ("IF") where a break is desired* 
and drawing a curved connecting line or 
writing " join " or '* no break " at any am- 
biguous-looking place where a paragraph is 
not to be made. If these words are written in 
the same ink as the body of the manuscript, let 
them be encircled, so as to show at a glance 
their explanatory character. To the writer of 
matter containing numerous short quotations, — 
such as the conversational parts of a story, — 
it is all important to have some system about his 
paragraphing, if he wishes to save time and 
patience to all concerned, and to himself ex- 
pense in the correcting of author's proofs. It 
does not so much matter what the system is, if it 
is only uniformly adhered to. One good rule, 
when economy of space is not of paramount im- 
portance, is this : Let each quotation begin a 
new paragraph if the paragraph introducing it 
contains more than three or four words ; make 
a paragraph at the end of each quotation, unless 
it is followed by a short narrative sentence hav- 
ing for its subject the speaker of the quotation. 

Directions to the printer, if written on a page 
of copy or an author's proof, should be as brief 
as is consistent with clearness, and either 
written in different ink from the matter to be 
printed or so marked off as to be readily dis- 
tinguished from it. If not, the compositor will 
probably set at least a part of the direction be- 
fore discovering his mistake. On the other 
hand, authors whose directions are habitually 
slovenly are liable to see insertions which were 
really intended for print omitted by mistake. 

The place of every insertion, whether of one 
word or many, should be indicated by a caret, 
even if it seems to the author, who knows what 
he himself had in mind, as if no one could be so 
dull as to feel doubtful of his meaning. 

Is it a truism to say that when matter is 
crossed out, it should be made plain just what 



is jcrossed out.'* A word here and there left 
standing in a passage almost wholly expunged 
is easily overlooked, unless the parts to be 
omitted are crossed out very plainly. Horizontal 
lines for this purpose should not be drawn high 
enough to be mistaken for underscoring of words 
in the line above. So far as possible, writers 
should let writing follow ** second thoughts " 
instead of preceding them, and avoid altera- 
tions and interlineations as much as possible. 
It is a common fault of inexperienced writers to 
take out either more or less than they intend, 
so that the words left standing do not form 
anything like a properly constructed sentence. 

In making corrections in authors' proofs, every 
alteration in the matter should have a corre- 
sponding mark in the margin — not between 
the lines. If a word or letter is taken out and 
nothing substituted for it, a dele-mark ("8") 
should be placed in the margin. Queries of 
the proof-reader can be answered affirmatively 
by simply drawing a line through the "?,"or 
negatively by crossing out the whole. It is a 
waste of three persons' time, besides the writer's, 
to write such an answer as : " I think I have most 
frequently seen this name spelled with an * e,' 
but as I have not been able to lay my hand on 
any authority, you may spell it with an *i,' if 
you think best." 

A careful examination of a page of print 
will reveal the fact that in some lines the 
spaces between the words are wider than in 
others; the better the workmanship, other things 
being equal, the less this difference. A short 
word may sometimes be taken out of a par- 
ticularly narrow line, and the space distributed 
through the line, without making the spacing 
excessively wide; but if the same word were 
taken out of a very widely spaced line, it would 
be necessary to fill the space by taking a word, 
or a part of a word, from the next line. It 
might be possible to distribute the space thus 
left vacant between the words in this second 
line, or it might be necessary to disturb the 
next line ; and so on, frequently to the end of a 
paragraph. Of course, it is sometimes easier to 
bring over a word from the line before the 
correction instead of the line after. Now, this 
process of ** overrunning " takes time, and there- 
fore adds to the cost of authors' corrections; 
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Lincoln was not an exception in this respect. 
In 1882 his relations with the university were 
severed, and he found himself back at Beverly, 
where he remained until 1885; during these 
three years appeared his " History of Wood- 
engraving " ; a small privately printed edition of 
his " North Shore Watch " ; and his widely- 
known " Edgar Allan Poe." Then followed 
two trips to Italy, one in 1885 and the other 
in 1888-89; on neither occasion did he re 
main long. The beginning of the year just 
passed saw the publication of the " North 
Shore Watch and Other Poems," which was 
followed in the fall by his " Studies in Letters 
and Life." The first of these two books has 
garnered the best of his poems, including the 
** My Country," which Professor Paine has 
used as the text for his cantata, performed in 
1888 at the great Cincinnati festival. Wood 
berry's latest volume includes some of the long 
est and most important of his prose efforts o 
the past twelve years. Since 1878, the year in 
which he came back from his first Westernf 
professorship, he has been a frequent and 
always a valued contributor to the literary part 
of the Nation, Until the editorship of the 
Atlantic Monthly lately changed hands, Wood 
berry also wrote frequently for that magazine* 
besides, during some of the later years and 
until recently, giving the Boston Post the bene. 
fit of his critical opinions upon newer and 
more important books. It will be noticed that 
roost of his work of the more constant sort has 
largely been anonymous, unless, indeed, it be 
true that the writings of a man of marked abil. 
ity cannot long remain unrecognized, at least 
bv his friends. 

In the career of letters a disordered dream 
will to some always be preferable to the most 
peaceful reality, and to such a life like Wood 
berry*s must seem uneventful indeed. With" 
part of the year spent in his home at Beverly 
and the rest in Boston among his friends, — 
which, like a wise man's wants, are few but well 
chosen, — his habits are almost as quiet as 
those of a recluse. He is a member of one of 
Boston*s least ostentatious though pleasantest 
of clubs, but he is not a familiar figure at recep- 
tions or afternoon teas. The manners of a gen 
tlenrnn, like his dress, fit him unnoticeably, and 



such a one has to be known long and ntimately 
to be known at all. No '* picture " will tell ade- 
quately of his kindly smile, of his charming 
ease, and of his courteous desire that those 
with him should be made happy by his pres- 
ence — these moods and mental lights and 
shadows do not present themselves even to the 
friendliest of cameras. It is easy to discern, 
however, that Woodberry is in his sympathies 
and his large creed a cosmopolitan, but he is 
profoundly an American, too optimistic an 
American some have thought. While he is 
both of these excellent things, he is essentially 
in his physical and mental composition a New 
England Yankee of the finer type. 

Resembling them in some of his traits, and 
possessing in his literary faith some of their 
sternness, Mr. Woodberry would appear to be 
in the line of direct descent from those who 
have gone before him in the intellectual history 
of New England. To-day, almost as much as 
ever before, this part of the world of thought 
remains self-centred and self-contained. It 
cannot justly be said that New England schol- 
arship is provincial while the two great univer- 
sities — if such they are — still maintain their 
prestige. Barren of soil, it has been fertile in 
men of fine capacities. There has, to be sure, 
been none of the stimulus of a great metrop- 
olis, where large minds naturally centre, and yet 
there has been no lack of the wisdom of the 
world. Literature here, always generously fos- 
tered, has not been of artificial growth and of 
feverish intensity. Slower methods of thought 
have prevailed, and what has been done has 
been well done, and some of it is likely to live. 
It is not meant to draw any too close com- 
parison between other New England authors 
and Mr. Woodberry, or to say that he is in any 
sense a follower or imitator. One so absolutely 
a man of letters New England has seldom cher- 
ished. There are, however, in him several 
sound native inheritances. His austerity and 
firmness are the preservers of one who feels 
himself to be treading the safe path. There is 
no lack of kindliness and ease of manner withal, 
but neither is there shrinking from a task. The 
study of Poe gives ample evidence of this. He 
is a believer in certain definite, critical, and ar- 
tistic methods.* Working on lines Iqol^ %vci5^ 
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persons conversing. The silly, disjointed 
chatter of a witless old lady w-.is changed to 
perfectly well-rounded sentences. To empha- 
size the fact that the scene was laid in a remote 
country district, where the people lived in prim- 
itive fashion, the village clock in the story is 
heard striking //», long after the inhabitants 
are in bed. The critic changed this to twelve^ 
and, soon afterward, finding an allusion to mid- 
night, which did not agree with this change, 
essayed to remodel the sentence to suit herself, 
and left it with a singular nominative and a 
plural verb. The subjunctive " Arere " was 
changed to "was." Capital letters were 
sprinkled about regardless of rule or usage. 
Spelling, fortunately, had not been interfered 
with, but punctuation had been most surpris- 
ingly changed. Exclamation points bristled up 
where they never were heard of before, and 



commas pushed themselves between verbs and 
their objects. " Berry " was inserted between 
" elder " and " bush," which is not according 
to Gray; but, on the other hand, the word 
" tunes " was erased, leaving the heroine to play- 
hymns on the organ, a rather singular proceeding* 
Instances of such "editing" could be multi- 
plied indefinitely. My poor little friend, who 
hopes to write much and well sometime, was in 
despair. To be forced to rewrite the story is 
bad enough, but not so bad as the knowledge 
that an ungrammatical, ill-constructed, badly- 
punctuated piece of work has been offered in 
her name. It is a discouraging and dishearten- 
ing experience, and the moral — well, the moral 
is, do not trust your manuscripts to the hands 
of irresponsible persons. 

Matthew Marvin, 

Malobn, Mass. 



GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. 



It is not attempted in the following sketch to 
enter upon an analysis of Mr. Wood berry's lit- 
erary achievements or to please those who may 
have a relish for personal details of the lives of 
those who are to some extent public property. 
Interest in a rising reputation, however, is 
something healthier than mere curiosity, and to 
recognize it as such is harmless, if within the 
limits of taste. 

Some brief notice of the main events of the 
life of Mr. Woodberry may properly begin with 
the date of his birth, May 12, 1855. The fam- 
ily is an old one in and about Beverly, Mass., 
his native town. There came to him slowly 
through boyhood the informing influence of the 
sea, which outlasted the impression, so in- 
tensely felt by many, of the prairie experience 
of later years. His " North Shore Watch," 
that strong and tender threnody upon the friend 
of his boyhood, shows plainly what ihe faith and 
what the yearnings of his early youth were. In 



1872 he entered Harvard College with the class 
of 1876, but was obliged from sickness to join 
the next class, with which he graduated in 
1877. His literary career had begun to shape 
itself in those four years, throughout which he 
contributed a number of poems to the Harvard 
Advocate^ of which he was a leading editor. A 
culling of these early efforts was published in 
the first series of the " Verses from the Har- 
vard Advocate.''' There appeared also, just 
after graduation, a small edition of a now scarce 
little pamphlet, containing a commencement 
oration, which Woodberry did not deliver. It 
was entitled " The Relation of Pallas Athene to 
Athens." Twice within a few years after he 
had gone from Harvard, Mr. Woodberry was 
called to the University of Nebraska at Lin- 
coln to fill the chair, first of English literature 
and history, then of English language and liter- 
ature. Educational affairs seldom run smoothly 
at first in the newer centres of the West and 
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Lincoln was not an exception in this respect. 
In 1882 his relations with the university were 
severed, and he found himself back at Beverly, 
where he remained until 1885; during these 
three years appeared his " History of Wood- 
engraving " ; a small privately printed edition of 
his •* North Shore Watch " ; and his widely- 
known " Edgar Allan Poe." Then followed 
two trips to Italy, one in 1885 and the other 
in 1888-89; on neither occasion did he re 
main long. The beginning of the year just 
passed saw the publication of the ** North 
Shore Watch and Other Poems," which was 
followed in the fall by his " Studies in Letters 
and Life." The first of these two books has 
garnered the best of his poems, including the 
" My Country," which Professor Paine has 
used as the text for his cantata, performed in 
1888 at the great Cincinnati festival. Wood 
berry's latest volume includes some of the long 
est and most important of his prose efforts o 
the past twelve years. Since 1878, the year in 
which he came back from his first Westernf 
professorship, he has been a frequent and 
always a valued contributor to the literary part 
of the Nation, Until the editorship of the 
Atlantic Monthly lately changed hands, Wood' 
berry also wrote frequently for that magazine' 
besides, during some of the later years and 
until recently, giving the Boston Post the bene, 
fit of his critical opinions upon newer and 
more important books. It will be noticed that 
most of his work of the more constant sort has 
largely been anonymous, unless, indeed, it be 
true that the writings of a man of marked abil. 
ity cannot long remain unrecognized, at least 
by his friends. 

In the career of letters a disordered dream 
will to some always be preferable to the most 
peaceful reality, and to such a life like Wood 
berry's must seem uneventful indeed. With' 
part of the year spent in his home at Beverly 
and the rest in Boston among his friends, — 
which, like a wise man's wants, are few but well 
chosen, — his habits are almost as quiet as 
those of a recluse. He is a member of one of 
Boston's least ostentatious though pleasantest 
of clubs, but he is not a familiar figure at recep- 
tions or afternoon teas. The manners of a gen 
tleman, like his dress, fit him unnoticeably, and 



such a one has to be known long and ntimately 
to be known at all. No " picture " will tell ade- 
quately of his kindly smile, of his charming 
ease, and of his courteous desire that those 
with him should be made happy by his pres- 
ence — these moods and mental lights and 
shadows do not present themselves even to the 
friendliest of cameras. It is easy to discern, 
however, that Woodberry is in his sympathies 
and his large creed a cosmopolitan, but he is 
profoundly an American, too optimistic an 
American some have thought. While he is 
both of these excellent things, he is essentially 
in his physical and mental composition a New 
England Yankee of the finer type. 

Resembling them in some of his traits, and 
possessing in his literary faith some of their 
sternness, Mr. Woodberry would appear to be 
in the line of direct descent from those who 
have gone before him in the intellectual history 
of New England. To-day, almost as much as 
ever before, this part of the world of thought 
remains self-centred and self-contained. It 
cannot justly be said that New England schol- 
arship is provincial while the two great univer- 
sities — if such they are — still maintain their 
prestige. Barren of soil, it has been fertile in 
men of fine capacities. There has, to be sure, 
been none of the stimulus of a great metrop- 
olis, where large minds naturally centre, and yet 
there has been no lack of the wisdom of the 
world. Literature here, always generously fos- 
tered, has not been of artificial growth and of 
feverish intensity. Slower methods of thought 
have prevailed, and what has been done has 
been well done, and some of it is likely to live. 
It is not meant to draw any too close com- 
parison between other New England authors 
and Mr. Woodberry, or to say that he is in any 
sense a follower or imitator. One so absolutely 
a man of letters New England has seldom cher- 
ished. There are, however, in him several 
sound native inheritances. His austerity and 
firmness are the preservers of one who feels 
himself to be treading the safe path. There is 
no lack of kindliness and ease of manner withal, 
but neither is there shrinking from a task. The 
study of Poe gives ample evidence of this. He 
is a believer in certain definite, critical, and ar- 
tistic methods.* Working on lines lon^ &lt\.c^ 
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laid down and now well established, he is in har- 
mony with the traditions adjudged safest and 
best in the higher pursuits of literature. Of 
far too nice perceptions both as a critic and as a 
poet, one would look to him in vain for any- 
thing outwardly eccentric or affected. This 
would be as true of Woodberry's personality as 
of his writings. Whatever is individual .to 
him, — his remarkable ripeness of judgment, 
the winning frankness of his disposition, and the 
admirable strength of his convictions, — these 



qualities and attributes are not easy or suita- 
ble to write of familiarly, but are to be discov«- 
ered slowly, until, as acquaintance ripens, con- 
viction comes that here is no common man. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing in a lit- 
erary life like Mr. Woodberry*s — and here he 
reminds one, as he does not infrequently, of 
able Englishmen of his profession — is that 
apparently there has never been any tentative 
period in his career, but that he has alwa3fs 
been writing soundly, cautiously, and acceptably. 



THE VARIATIONS OF "SAID." 



Some writers of fiction habitually repeat the 
word "said" in recording conversation until it 
becomes monotonous and wearisome. On a 
single page of a volume by a famous woman the 
word occurs twenty times. By reason of its 
commonness, the frequent repetition may be 
unnoticeable to the interested reader, but the 
critic is led to suspect either hasty composition 
or a wofuUy meagre vocabulary. Why not, by 
way of variation, employ a synonym occasion- 
ally ? Why not use a word that conveys not 
only the idea of simple utterance, but that is 
expressive of the tone of the utterance, of the 
action accompanying it, of the emotion that 
fathers it ? 

The intelligent use of such words ma- 
terially emphasizes a situation, lends natural- 
ness, vividness, and force to the narrative, and 
evinces a mastery of the true art of storj'-tell- 
ing, a prime principle of which is the expres- 
sion of much meaning in a few words. 

I have been at some pains to compile a list 
of words for quick reference, which comprises, 
I think, most of the terms which may be em- 
ployed as variations of "said," and having 
found it helpful in my work, I venture to print 
it for the possible benefit of those who have no 
list of their own. All the words below are 
sanctioned by the usage of standard writers. 



For obvious reasons, the past tense is used* 

A 

Added. Asserted. Avowed. 

Acknowledged. Asseverated. Apologized. 

Admonished. Asked. Alleged. 

Advised. Assured. Adjured. 

Agreed. Assented. Attested. 

Affirmed. Acquiesced. Accounted- 

Admitted. Announced. Approved. 

Argued. Amended. Alluded. 

Averred. Answered. Assumed. 

B 

Beseechcd. Besought. Bandied. 

Begged. Boomed. Boasted. 

Began. Broke in. Breathed. 

Bellowed. Blustered. Babbled. 

Barked. Bragged. Blubbered. 

Blurted. Bantered. Burst out. 

c 

Certified. Cried. Corrected. 

Chattered. Cogitated. Confirmed. 

Crowed. Concluded. Confessed. 

Cackled. Consulted. Commanded. 

Counselled. Consoled. Chuckled. 

Called. Continued. Communed. 

Cautioned. Commenced. Claimed. 

Coincided. Complimented. Cooed. 

Complained. Contended. Chided. 

Commented. Consented. Confided. 
Croaked. Communicated. 
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* 


D 











Declared. 


Denounced. 


Dissembled. 


Offered. 


Opposed. 


Objected. 


Decided. 


Directed. 


Determined. 


Ordered. 


Owned. 




Debated. 


Drawled. 


Described. 


Observed. 






Demanded. 


Declaimed. 


Derided. 




p 




Doubted. 


Disagreed. 


Deposed. 


Proceeded. 


Put in. 


Perused. 




R 




Promised. 


Pursued. 


Persisted. 


Ended. 


Ejaculated. 
Explained. 
Exclaimed. 

P 


Enunciated. 


Parleyed. 


Piped. 


Propounded. 


Enjoined. 
Echoed. 


Enumerated. 
Expostulated. 


Proposed. 

Proclaimed. 

Protested. 


Purred. 
Panted. 
Pledged. 


Predicted. 
Palavered. 
Prated. 


Faltered. 


Finished. 


Fumed. 




Q 




Flashed. 


Flattered. 


Followed. 


Quoth. 


Questioned. 


Quavered. 









Queried. 


R 




Grated. 


Grumbled. 


Granted. 


Replied. 


Remarked. 


Rejoined. 


Gurgled. 


Groaned. 


Growled. 


Repeated. 


Recited. 


Resumed. 


Gibbered. 


Greeted. 


Grunted. 


Retorted. 


Recanted. 


Resisted. 


Gasped. 


Gushed. 




Reflected. 


Roared. 


Resented. 




H 




Reiterated. 


Reproved. 


Refused. 


Hissed. 


Hooted. 


Hastened. 


Reasoned. 


Reminded. 


Reported. 


Howled. 


Hinted. 


Hallooed. 


Responded. 


Reassured. 


Railed. 


Hurled. 


Hazarded. 


Hummed. 


Rebuked. 


Returned. 


Ranted. 




I 




Recounted. 


Requested. 


Remonstrated. 


Insisted. 


Implied. 


Informed. 




s 




Invited. 


Imprompted. 


Inferred. 


Said. 


Stuttered. 


Suggested. 


Interjected. 


Illustrated. 


Indulged. 


Swore. 


Sobbed. 


Saluted. 


Insinuated. 


Iterated. 


Imputed. 


Speculated. 


Supported. 


Squeaked. 


Interrogated. 


Itemized. 


Importuned. 


Scolded. 


Sibilated. 


Squealed. 


Interrupted. 


Interceded. 


lUuded. 


Spoke. 


Spluttered. 


Snickered. 


Implored. 


Instigated. 


Ignored. 


Spoke up. 


Snorted. 


Sneered. 


Inquired. 


Incited. 


Interpolated. 


Spoke out. 


Seconded. 


Swept in. 


Interposed. 






Snarled. 


Soliloquized. 


Stated. 




J 




Snapped. 


Sang out. 


Stammered. 


Jabbered. 


Jeered. 


Joined in. 


Supplemented 


. Smiled. 


Spouted. 


Jangled. 


Jerked out. 


Judged. 


Shouted. 


Supplied. 




Jewed. 


Jested. 


Juggled. 




T 






L 




Thought. 


Threatened. 


Taunttrd. 


Lauded. 


Lisped. 


Lied. 


Thundered. 






Laughed. 


Lectured. 


Located. 




U 






If 




Urged. 


Uttered. 




Mentioned. 


Meddled. 


Murmured. 




V 




Muttered. 


Mimicked. 


Mumbled. 


Vowed. 


Vociferated. 


Ventured. 


MediUted. 


Modified. 


Multiplied. 


Vilified. 


Volunteered. 


Vouchsafed. 


Moaned. 


Vfoved. 


Marvelled. 




w 




Muted. 


Moralized. 


Maintained. 


Whispered. 


Warbled. 


Went on. 


Magnified. 


N 




Warned. 
Whimpered. 


Wondered. 


Whined. 


Notified. 


Numbered. 


Nominated. 




Y 




Named. 


Narrated. 


Noted. 


Yowled. 


Yelled. 
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The list is essentially incomplete, and may 
be added to from time to time. By cutting it 
from the magazine and pasting it neatly on a 
piece of cardboard, and then hanging it near 



the desk or writing table, writers may make it 
very convenient and valuable for reference. 

Arthur C Grissem. 

N«w YoEK, N. Y. 



DONT BE A COWARD. 



Mayhap you remember the story : A seedy- 
looking fellow, with shiny Prince Albert coat, 
suspicious linen, and bag-kneed trousers, enters 
the office of the managing editor of a great New 
York daily. 

** 1 want a place/' 

" What have you been doing ? " 

" 1 was a minister, and 1 fell from grace ; 1 
was in business, and I failed ; 1 was married, 
and my wife left me ; 1 want to go to work on 
your newspaper." 

The managing editor taps his table with his 
pencil a moment ; then he says, as he looks his 
visitor over: — 

•* You are at outs with the world } " 

- Yes." 

'* You feel bitter toward everybody.^ " 

- Yes.'* 

•* You*d like to get even with the world .** " 

»' Yes." 

** All right; we want a book reviewer. RefK)rt 
for duty to-morrow." 

To the conscientious and capable reviewer 
and critic — critic, whether of books, or plays, 
or music — the stor}' has no application, and in 
the head of the man whose pen is feathered 
with malice, tipped with ignorance, and dipped 
in gall it may have no lodgment, but it serves 
to introduce a few words on the critic, and it is 
worth remembering. 

The man who fears a critic is a coward. He 
may not think so; he may think he is only 
super-sensitive, but he is a coward, just the 
same, in the last analysis. If the critic be just. 



he should be hailed as a saving friend. If he 
be unjust, he is no more to be noticed than the 
indolent donkey, whose worst feature is his 
braying. 

And above all, a young writer, whose work 
may come sometime within the range of the 
critic's arrows, should remember that each 
critic is but one man with only one set of 
mental apparatus, not infrequently sadly out of 
repair at that^ The critic is the critic, and the 
mighty world is the critic's critic. The man 
who thinks he can kill a book, or a play, or a 
symphony with his pen is the gambolling jester, 
in cap and bells and grotesquerie of garb, who 
pleases some, imitates others, and disgusts the 
many. The only thing in this world that can 
kill a book is the book itself. 

Do you, in your writing, as you come more 
and more into public notice, shrink from criti- 
cisms } Do you cherish, if you will allow the 
word so to be used, a sharp pain in your heart, 
reminder of some wanton wound ? Do you, if 
you have not yet crossed the line, and are still 
among the unobserved, dread the time which 
you long for — the time when your name shall 
be both arrow and target ? 

Then take it to heart — you are more or less 
a coward. The brave man or the brave woman 
welcomes the honorable critic as one who 
comes with surgeon's case in hand, ready for 
any emergency. The brave man or the brave 
woman looks upon the pretentious quack with 
due scorn. 

Let me make two brief quotations, not for the^ 
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sake of passing judgment upon the authors of 
them, or of attempting to influence any one else. 
I make them to enforce the point, the central 
point, that the critic is the critic, and the critic 
alone. The first quotation is from The 
Writer, from the book reviews of the Decem- 
ber number, excerpts from the review of " The 
Art of Playwriting," by Alfred Hennequin : — 

"The book is an excellent one ; it is a * prac- 
tical treatise on the elements of dramatic con- 
struction, intended for the playwright, the 
studeat, and the dramatic critic* ... In suc- 
cinct, clear, exhaustive English, he [ the author ] 
has summed up in his twenty-five chapters a 
great deal of information. . . . The author 
shows, what so few young writers understand, 
why a play must be wholly different from what 
might malce a good novel, and how the exi- 
gencies of the stage itself hem in and restrain 
the dramatist. The book is eminently practical ; 
though it may not make a Shakespeare out of a 
Harvard student, still it will teach the latter 
what not to do. The young novelist, too, can 
find many good hints for plot-construction and 
dramatic action. ... * The Art of Playwriting ' 
is practically a new book, filling a niche hitherto 
unoccupied. 

Well and good : a kindly, and to all appear- 
ances a most judicious, critique. 

But now read this from the Critic of current 
date — a criticism of the same book : — 

** As a matter of fact, the information contained 



in it [the book under consideration] will be of 
very little service to anybody except the veriest 
novice, although most of it is accurate so far as 
it goes. . . . His [ the author *s ] definitions of 
theatrical phraseology, although correct in the 
main, add very little to the knowledge to be 
derived from any ordinary dictionary, and must 
be accounted rather a waste of energy ; while 
in the attempt to provide a sort of formula for 
the construction of tragedy or comedy that 
might be of practical beneftt to the budding 
dramatist, he set himself an almost hopeless 
task, of which he cannot be said to have 
acquitted himself very satisfactorily. . . . It is 
scarcely worth while to enter upon a discussion 
of the somewhat vague definitions of tragedy 
and comedy, and their subdivisions, which Mr. 
Hennequin has adopted, and it is not likely that 
they will meet with universal acceptance. . . . 
In any event, he only touches the outside of 
his suDJect. The rules which he prescribes are 
elemental, and deal chiefly with things that for 
obvious mechanical and other reasons ought to 
be avoided. This is all well enough, but there 
is very little inspiration or assistance in it. The 
only way to learn how to write good plays is to 
study the best of those already in existence, in 
the library, and, when possible, on the stage." 

No; the critic is not to be feared. He may 
be a splendid friend, or he may be a fat adder, 
robbed of his poison sac, but still seriously striv- 
ing to be venomous, succeeding only in wriggling 
out his life a little sooner than nature intended. 

W. S. Harwood, 

MiNNiAPOLis, Minn. 



A WORD ABOUT QUOTATIONS. 



I note that on Page 277 of the December 
Writer some one asks whether there is such 
a phrase as ** Death is preferable to a misera- 
ble existence,** to which it is replied that it is 
not to be found in Bartlett*s ** Dictionary of 
Quotations.** Of course, this does not imply 
that it is not quoted in some of the other dic- 
tionaries. 

Speaking of that excellent work, my attention 
was some time ago called to the fact that, monu- 
mental as it is as a mine of research into the 
literature of many languages, it failed to note 



the existence of sundry quotations that were 
familiar even to so limited a reader as myself. 

Having occasion to correspond with Mr. 
Bartlett on another subject, 1 suggested this 
shortcoming, and he kindly replied that if I 
would make a list of the omitted phrases, he 
would discuss the matter with me. 

A press of other engagements has prevented 
my taking advantage of his offer, but 1 will 
mention two that now occur to me. 

Turning to the following page of The 
Writer, 1 find that " J. L. V.'* has made a 
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quotation that I should be glad if any of your 
readers would trace for me. As "J. L. V.' 
renders it, the sentence stands thus : " Fly 
quickly on, ye wings of Time, and bring that 
welcome day"; but as remembered by me it 
reads, " Roll swiftly round, ye wheels of Time, 
and bring the happy day." I seem to recollect 
it as occurring in a verse of one of the ancient 
New England hymns, or songs, sung by an 
" Old Folks' Concert Troupe " that pervaded the 
country during the days of my boyhood — say, 
1855-60. 

The other quotation refers to a parvenu, 
whose wife dragged him to Paris (during 
the Second Empire) and insisted, so the 



quotation as I now remember it says, on 

" Waddling throagh the Tooleries." 

This, 1 believe, was the second line of a couplet, 
or the fourth of a quotation. 

While an over-fondness for quotations may 
betray a superficial rather than a thorough 
reader, — as if one had been, so to speaJc, 
at a literary banquet and brought away only the 
scraps, — a point can often be best enforced by 
such illustrations ; but if a law could be passed 
imposing a penalty on platform-speakers for in- 
dulging in their favorite pastime of misquota- 
tion, none would rejoice more heartily than the 
writer of this paragraph. J. Henry Haggr, 

Nbw York, N. Y. 



THE BRADDON-MAXWELL BOOK-MAKING FACTORY. 



A Philadelphia newspaper's London corre- 
spondent records that '* a bureau of skilled 
literary craftsmen, under the charge of John 
Maxwell, the husband of Miss Braddon, evolves 
those interminable novels of hers " for English 
libraries and American syndicates. This is a 
fabrication out of the whole cloth, with only a 
thread of fact. 

Miss Braddon writes her works without 
extraneous aid, certainly in recent years, which 
may or may not account for her being, by the 
evidence of the sales-book, the premier Eng- 
lish novelist of her sex, since the death of her 
only rival, Mrs. Henry Wood. It is a merce- 
nary test, but one most used in our age. Her 
" Lady Audley*s Secret " and " Aurora Floyd " 
sell yearly to figures equal to those of any 
ephemeral hit. The man of the world asks no 
better evidence than her two residences, com- 
paring insur{>assably with the suites and villas 
of her contemporaries, the old Bishop's palace 
in Richmond — often described by the Joseph 
Hattons — and the Lyndhurst Bank Cottage at 
the New Forest — out of whose piney woods 
and Viscount Milton's Northwest book she 



evolved *' Lucius Davoren " and that Indian 
who carried a barrel of flour (!) through the 
snow. 

About 1850 palaces purchased by the pen 
were non-existent. Miss Braddon was renounc- 
ing hopes of gratifying an ambition for fame on 
the stage. Her dramatic pieces have failed 
there, but her scenic and ** effective " powers 
show in her stories ; her " chum " is the 
excellent actress. Miss Hodson, whose father, 
the Irish comedian, delighted our fathers in 
1830-40, and her son Gerald is a notable actor 
of the Barrett-Willard school. She herself, 
reduced to walk on in burlesque at the Strand 
Theatre, a strapping, robust girl, striking in 
page's dress, saw that the rage for pertness, as 
exemplified in Marie Wilton's (Bancroft) 
triumph, left no opening for serious talent. 

Luckily, the Torj' repression of literature for 
the masses was just dying out. Most of the 
weeklies dropped from six or eight pence to the 
popular penny, and a host of new publishers 
began to supply the populace with dirt-cheap 
fiction. The educational solid pudding had no 
chance against light flummery — the Pinny 
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Aftscellamy walked upon the Penny Mat^azine. 

Foremost of the innovators was John Max- 
well. Son of a Waterloo hero, full of fight, of 
massive build, allying Irish suavity with Scotch 
shrewdness and tenacity, he was a typical 
originative publisher. He anticipated the 
American colonel who created the London 
Telegraph at one penny, by runnirj, the 
Standard on lines so broad and popular that, 
though anti-liberal, it was read widely by all 
comers. Then, perceiving that several " wants " 
were crying to be attended to, he turned into 
the periodical world and revolutionized it. All 
his ventures were the pilot-balloons showing 
the course to more durable ones; his Bel- 
^avia Magazine has survived Mayfair^ Dark 
Blue, etc. ; his St. yames* lived long ; his Six- 
penny Magazine led the way for the Argosy, 
and the later ones at " the smallest coin in the 
realm," — 1. e,, for gentlemen who ignore " three- 
pennies " and "joey's." 

Almost all the penny weekly story papers 
preyed on the Americans. As far back as 
1836, a London Thief (imitating the Paris 
VoUur, 1828) was composed of American 
matter. These freebooters of 1850 liked the 
saving in "reprint copy," as less costly, and 
requiring no editorship. The Man with the 
Scissors, at twenty dollars a week, reigned. 
Unfortunately, Mrs. Stephens*, Mrs. South- 
worth's, etc., novels so suited the English taste 
that it justified the London yournal proprietor's 
paying for advance sheets. The English law 
enabled him to copyright them by publishing 
"without publicity" in pamphlets. Thus he 
would wait till the pirates began their reprint 
from the subsequent American issue, and fall 
upon them. These results caused a panic. 

.Mr. Maxwell laid his Welcome Guest on 
other and safer lines. He purchased from lead- 
ing Parisian printers some cartloads of pictorial 
electrotypes, by such afterward celebrated 
artists as Ncuvillc, Philippoteaux, Bayard, etc., 
thus showing his foresight, and formed a staff 
of ready writers, young but promising, to 
•* write them up." The selection of these also 
did him credit. 

For original matter he employed well-known 
authors, the Broughs, Sala, Archer, Halliday, 
Greenwood. Gibbons (he backslanged hit 



name as " Nobings " ), etc. ; but the Braddon- 
Maxwell factory comprises more particularly 
Russell ( not the Times' Doctor, but " Waters " \ 
John Bennett ( not the poet, but the author-hus- 
band of the writer of the undying "Cottage- 
girl," and himself inventor of " Inquire Within," 
that profitable family encyclopaedia), the St. 
Johns, and the London Dumas, " W. Stephens 
Hay ward. " 

Miss Braddon was the sole lady in the corps 
— always excepting a Miss Brown, whose trans- 
lations are innumerable, and reprinted here, 
and Miss Robinson, "the female G. P. R: 
James," whose neat, historical romances of 
"Whitehall" and "Whitefriars" are usually 
published here as by F. W. Robinson ; while, 
to improve the imbroglio, when Dr. J. H. Rob- 
inson's "Nick Whiffles" made a New York 
weekly, the London publishers, eager to " do " 
it, held back for fear it was their English Rob- 
inson's. The prejudice against bluestockings 
caused Miss Braddon to masquerade as " Gilbert 
Forrester," but, afte** a while, the demand for 
fashionable titles never ceasing in snobocratic 
England, she wrote as " Lady Caroline Lascelles." 

The Lascelles arose naturally, as in the fac- 
tory was Sir Lascelles Wraxall, a genuine 
aristocrat by birth, but a hard-working litterateur. 
Readers of Miss Braddon's maiden efforts, 
"The Black Band "and "The Factory Girl," 
may recall that the hero bears that name, and — 
singular anticipation of Sardou's Ziska in 
" Dora " — permeated the rooms where he 
entered with an aroma of musk. These two 
novels, like most of the Braddon- Maxwell's, 
were written to cuts — and such a miscellaneous 
lot to set in a coherent story ! Of the same 
construction are " The Octoroon " and " The 
Colleen Bawn," dimly reflecting Boucicault*s 
plays, and others about the authenticity of 
which, in after years. Miss Braddon — who 
either forgot them, or gladly would do so — had 
an epistolary war with the New York Mercury^ 
as she did the other day over her " Missing 
Witness " play, converted into a novelette. 

** Lady Audley " made its furore ; it was 
translated into all European tongues, and pro- 
duced on all sUges — with " Pepper's Ghost " in 
Paris. Henceforth there was no necessity to 
"write up electros." But the critics remem- 
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bered the French pictures which /Suggested 
"The White Phantom" and its fellows. It 
is perfectly well known that Miss Braddon is 
a devotee of French fiction, and, time and 
again, imputations crop up. Her "Doctor's 
Wife " is ascribed to Flaubert, her " Outcasts '* 
has a scene lifted from the French play known 
to us as " The Poor of New York," and the 
Aihifiiium contains an accusation that the late 
Feuillet^s "Delilah," brought out "adapted" 
as "'Circe,' by Babington White," was executed 
by the head of " the factory." Well, " White " 
was one of them ; he was probably " Brown " ; 
the personalities in the book indicate that one 
alone who intermingled with society, as Miss 
Braddon did then, must have given the finish* 
ing touches. 

Mr. Maxwell was not literary; he never 
wielded the pen in these disputes except in the 
business work, which gave his able wife the 
more leisure. Both were indignant when 
London Life^ last year, used the rough expres- 
sion in a Braddon paragraph that Mr. Maxwell 
did her " dirty work " ; but the world smiled at 
their joint letter. Always before Miss Braddon 
launches a new novel some rMame appears. 
" Mistress of the Circulating- Library " is not 
position enough — " Queen of the Art of Gratis 
Advertising " is the supplementary tide. Still, 
expensive as advertising has become, that 
shows cleverness. 

They say Thackeray inaugurated the fair 
evil heroine, but Miss Braddon is generally 
credited with mothering the Girl with the 
Yellow Hair, whom " Ally Sloper" Ross and 
the flippant writers kept alive for thirty years. 
" Lady Audley's " tresses drew Miss Braddon 
from hackwork, but the factory went on. Her 
confreres, however, also soared. 

Then William Sawyer, one of the meekest of 
"the Savages," after writing gory and muddy 
realistic romances, "Jessie, the Barmaid," for 
example ( by the way, his ** Dora Thome " 
originated the name recently become valuable ), 
started Funny Folks in the teeth of Punch and 
Fun^ and died in easy circumstances therefrom. 

Russell had the knack of masquerading un- 
der noms de guerre. As " Waters " he wrote 
detective stories before Gaboriau was heard of, 
and "Custom House Officer's" revelations 



which deceived the revenue sharks themselves* 
His sea stories are accredited to a " Lieutenant 
Wameford, R. N.," after the free and easy 
home publishers* method of the "Captain 
Marcy Hunters," and " Col. Carson Boones '* 
on dime-novel covers. 

Wraxall translated French with facility. 
Critics say he was faulty, although his " Los 
Misirables^'* was lately qualified as "the best 
English version." A London publisher is 
almost bound to have a Sir or a Lady on his 
staff ; and the title procures them work. When 
Lascelles was bantered, he would modestly 
counter-query : " How about Sir Walter .^ '* 
Great Scott ! what a comparison ! 

Bracebridge Hemyng — fresh from*'coiiege, 
eager to know London life like a Corinthian 
Bob — was in the fellowship. In three or four 
days he would write a novel or a play, such as 
" The Orange Girl." Maxwell saw his abilities, 
but did not divine the future " Jack Harkaway,'* 
who would make the fortune of Brett's boys* 
papers in London and induce " Frank Leslie " 
Carter to allure him to New York. The New 
Zealand Tacitus will draw his material for the 
Brazen Lining of the Victorian Realm from 
Hemyng's *' Skittles " series. 

The two St. Johns, Vane and Percy, pro- 
duced largely under the B.-M. wand. Vane, 
an indefatigable purveyor to the Young Ladies^ 
yournal kind of paper, wrote thousands of 
lines in the Halfpenny Journals of Maxwell's. 
He translated freely such sanguinary ^^romans 
d troiS'S-s / " as " The Giants of the Sea, " — a 
sort of antetype of Pyle's " Buccaneers, " — by 
Louis Noir, brother of the Bohemian whom 
Prince Bonaparte shot. The joke in Paris ran 
that if Boney had slain Louis, and not Victor, a 
grateful public, escaped from endless " Brides 
of the Guillotine," would have "ovated" him! 
Vane St. John also had a try at Bellamare*s 
" Woodrangers," which Mayne Reid Englished, 
and which " Dick-and-Fitz, " about '55, issued 
in another version as the lengthy "Ranger's 
Rifle " series. Vane's society novels are true 
to the ancient lines, governess heroine, baronet 
villain, stolen marriage certificates, etc. 

His senior, Percy, wrote at first pseudo> 
American- Indian tales, on the strength of a 
visit to " the States." Cockney legend attrib> 
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utes to bim and Mayne Reid the Capture of 
the Halls of the Montezumas — with a liule 
assistance from Old Zach Taylor and Captain 
Bragg. Percy's stories are of the Emerson 
Bennett-and-fiat-beer type. He edited Aimard 
for Maxwell, and his minute knowledge 
of the wild and woolly may be con- 
jectured from his letting the chapter pass in 
" Prairie Flower " where the hunters go ostrich 
hunting about where Seattle is now booming. 
I remember one old trapper writing in to the 
New York reprinter on this score; he had 
** scouted about considerable thar, and never 
seed a horstridge ** until he settled in Louis- 
ville to live — and that was in a show ! How- 
ever, Percy's " Arctic Crusoe " is a standard 
boys' book. An old hand, his early copy- 
rights were falling in when he died ; he passed 
his latest years trying to sell them. Some of 
his popular novels, " The Blue Dwarf " ( called 
*• The Blue Bard " here, and assigned to Miss 
Braddon ), for example, continue in inexplicable 
demand. Spite of fifty years' experience, he 
wrecked himself with a popular reprinting 
house. Miss Robinson, before mentioned, has 
been strangely silent since her epoch of fame, 
when " Csesar Borgia " was hailed as grand. 
Percy jumped to the conclusion that no living 
woman could hold her peace for twenty years, 
and edited her ** Whitefriars " for a series. 
Down came Miss R.'s lawyer and out came five 
hundred dollars rather than stand a useless 
trial. Percy, dismissed, never held his head 
up again ; he took to ** the rosy," which a 
crony pathetically informed me he tossed off 
without tasting ! His son Horace, too young 
to have been in the factory, is a novelist in the 
minor field. 

Another Percy was Boyd — a man of good 
family, who had hobnobbed with the eminences 
of throne, bench, and bar, and supported the 
fag end of life by hawking reminiscences of 
them. He **took in " Maxwell, though no dul- 
lard. Sidling into Belgraxna office, he flour- 
ished a roll of foolscap, tied up with red tape, 
and expatiated on the excellence of his contri- 
bution supposedly therein. Still holding the 
publisher under the spell of conversational elo- 
quence, he ** drew " the check, and while the 
unopened roll was tossed into the *'copy for 



printer " box, he vanished into " Dr. Johnson's 
Tavern." Poor Percy ! only a day or two after 
his begging the writer to intercede at the 
National Library for his readmission, he was 
found dead in a low lodging-house. In such 
resorts — a true Bohemian — he had caught 
psoriasis, and, of course, was scratched off the 
library readers' list. (The pun is of the 
period. ) He was a bon compat^ion of the 
emperor's set in Paris in the halcyon days, when, 
at an historic supper of wits and politicians, the 
late Celine Montaland, dishevelled and fiery red 
with running through the streets, urged the 
guests to rise in revolt, but succumbed to the 
cool head, who said : " Don't be a fool, girl ! 
this is a time to spill wine, not blood. Have 
some champagne, and let it pass ! " Oh, to 
trace those guests ! The politicians secured ^t 
offices then, or under the republic ; some fled 
after the commune ; Boyd petered out in a St. 
Giles' cellar; and " Little Celine," the Parisian 
Lydia Thompson, after crossing the Atlantic to 
lead the " Prince of Erie " by the nose, expires 
in what is old age to a Parisienne. Read Gau- 
tier's rhapsody on her as an infant phenomenon. 
But " W. Stephens Hayward " was the back- 
bone of the literar)- anaconda. Like May Agnes 
Fleming, his name covers posthumous works 
and some he never beheld, if he ever existed 
I have been assured by roisterers of the Mark 
Lemon era that he was a barrister without 
practice, except in selecting cigars. Some fifty 
novels form the Hayward Series, but what 
audacious feats of ** conveyance " several 
cover ! " Bel Demonio " all know to be 
F^val's, but not that Duplessis' " Boucaniers " 
is Hay ward's " Black^Flag," Goncourt's " Ren^e 
Maupirin," his "Colonel's Daughter" (an 
American war story, title, too ), etc. Probably 
the name is but a trade-mark and screens the 
debutant and "ghosts," who preferred the Max- 
well cash to fame. Is "Hayward" Miss Brad- 
don ? Some of her early essays are still hidden, 
but not under that head. If worthy of editing, 
the lady will do it herself, and we shall see the 
syndicates trampling on one another to secure 
what they might take for a trifle, if they knew 
all about the Braddon-Maxwell factory. 

Henry Llewellyn Williams, 

Bkooklym, N. Y. 
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The use of typewriters by authors is growing 
more general, but it is astonishing that it has 
not grown to be universal long before now. 
When the first typewriting machines were put 
upon the market they made only capital letters, 
and their copy was so hard to read that among 
editors there was a natural prejudice against 
them. Now, however, the typewriter has been 
perfected so that a page of copy written on one 
of the best machines is almost as handsome and 
quite as legible as print. That being so, the 
author who submits his manuscript to an editor 
in handsome typewritten copy has almost the 
same advantage as if he were able to put before 
the editor the proof of his article as it will 



appear in the magazine. No one who has 
handled manuscript at all can fail to see how 
great such an advantage is. It is not too much 
to say that a typewritten manuscript has three 
times as good a chance of acceptance as the same 
manuscript written by a penman of ordinary 
skill. It can be read so easily that the busy 
editor to whom it comes naturally gives it pref- 
erence in examination; its quality is easily 
determined, and, if it is good, its merits are 
quickly discovered ; defects are less noticeable, 
and in every way the typewritten article has an 
advantage over its pen-written competitors. It 
is very hard to judge a manuscript fairly if the 
handwriting of the author is bad. This is [>ar- 
ticularly true in the case of poetry, and some 
editors, if a poem at first glance looks good, 
make it their rule to have it put in type before 
reading it carefully, and give their final judg- 
ment on a printed proof. If a manuscript is 
typewritten, the author gives to the editor the 
same facility for just examination without 
trouble or expense. In at least one magazine 
office all manuscripts that remain after the first 
winnowing are given to typewriters and neatly 
copied before they are read by the editor who 
finally passes upon them. If one of them is 
accepted, it is edited and revised as the editor 
desires, and a second typewritten copy is made 
which is submitted to the author as a proof of 
his article as it will appear in the magazine. He 
has the advantage of seeing beforehand how his 
contribution will appear in print; and if he 
desires to make any changes or corrections, the 
work can be done at much less expense than if 
the matter were already in type. Altogether, 
typewritten copy nowadays is the proper thing, 
and the author who owns a typewriter is at least 
fifty i>er cent, better off than the writer, no 
matter how good a penman he may be, who 
depends on the old-fashioned pen. 



« 



It is pleasant to notice that the newspapers, 
which have done so much both to corrupt the 
English language and to enrich it by the coin- 
age of new words, occasionally protest against 
the worst of the corruptions for which the news- 
papers are responsible. The Cambridge Tri^ 
une, for instance, says : " A Boston Sunday 
paper spoke of a woman as being * superbly 
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gowned ' ! How far away is the time when we 
shall read, *Mr. So-and-so was magnificently 
trousered ' ? Or, better yet, from the * Plymouth 
Rock ' standpoint, * Mr. de Thingumbob was 
very becomingly panted ' ? " 






" 1 liked that story ever so much until I got 
to the very end ; but the ending was so miser- 
able that I am simply disgusted with it/* said a 
bright girl recendy, speaking of a new novel. 
This suggested the question : " Why cannot 
stories be written with two endings, so as to 
suit every reader's taste ? " We have all of us 
read books that provoked us because the author 
left his characters in gloom and misery, when 
he might as well have left them in peace and 
joy, or killed off the heroine in the last chapter 
instead of marrying her to a rich gentleman 
from Oklahoma as he might have done. Some 
readers like tragic endings that will leave them 
with pearly tears beneath their lashes when the 
book is laid down ; others protest that there is 
too much sorrow in real life, and that unneces- 
sary trouble should be banished from fiction 
intended to amuse. To gratify both, why could 
not each author write two closing chapters to 
his novel, one designed to start the ready tear 
and the other as cheerful and inspiring as a 
final chapter can be made ? Then the novel- 
buyer could order from his bookseller a copy of 
" * Detmold * with," or a copy of " * Detmold ' 
without," the "with" and "without" signify- 
ing with grief or without it, according to the 
reader's taste. 



• 



Without exactly following this idea, that 
youthful and rather erratic genius, Rudyard- 
Kipling, has placed himself on record as the 
author of the first book published in two 
editions each with a different ending. His first 
long story, "The Light That Failed," was sold 
to three different American buyers: first, for 
"syndication" in the newspapers; second, for 
publication in Lippincott's Afagasine; and third, 
for publication in book forfn by the United 
States Book Company. The story had already 
appeared in all three forms when a cable mes- 
sage was received from the author saying that 
he was dissatisfied with the ending of his story, 
and that he had accordingly written a new end- 



ing, including some important amplifications and 
additions, which he had shipped to America by 
steamer that day! The magazine, the newspa- 
pers, and the publishers that had "pirated'' the 
story could only say " Well ! well ! " but the 
authorized publishers immediately on the arrival 
of the steamer got out an enlarged edition of the 
story including the 18,000 words of new matter 
which Kipling had forwarded. The incident is 
interesting, not only as an example of an author's 
freak, but as an illustration of the pleasing 
occurrences made possible by the present lack 
of international copyright law — a lack which 
authors and publishers devoutly hope the pres- 
ent United States senate is going to supply. 

w. H. H. 



SLIP-SHOD WRITING. 



It is surprising to notice how many slip-shod 
movements there are in committing thoughts 
to paper. 

Not long ago, a leading newspaper in one of 
our large cities reported the proceedings of a 
prominent ecclesiastical convention. When 
the concluding paragraph was reached, the 
reporter made the statement that the body 
adjourned sine die; and yet in a preceding 
paragraph he had noticed the result of an elec- 
tion which had determined the time of the next 
meeting. I doubt if in that case either the 
reporter or the proof-reader knew the meaning 
of sine die. 

Again, 1 myself heard a learned doctor of 
divinity, and president of a college of high stand- 
ing, making annnouncement to the same effect 
on adjourning a similar church convention, 
whose decision he had previously declared to 
meet again on a certain day of a certain year. 
Perhaps in some instances the disposition to be 
a little verbose mav becloud the sense for the 
moment. 

It may be in place here to refer to a different 
case of writing at random, or without proper 
knowledge, and without making profier effort 
to secure it. One of the most influential relig- 
ious papers in the country noticed, a few years 
ago, a certain book issued from the press of a 
denominational house. The book discussed 
some doctrinal points. The reviewer said that 
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it presented a satisfactory exhibit of the views 
held by the Moravians, who often speak of them- 
selves as Unitas Fratrum; whereas, the fact 
was that the book was sent out from the press 
of the United Brethren, a prominent body, 
whose publication house is at Dayton, O., — 
a body having no relation whatever, organically, 
with the Moravian United Brethren, whose 
headquarters are at Bethlehem, Penn. It can 
hardly be conceived that the reviewer did as 
much as read the title-page to the bottom, 
much less read ten sentences of the book : con- 
sequently his reckless dash — and would it were 
the last one. 

Af. SheeUigh. 

KoKT Wasmin<.ton, Penn. 



QUERIES. 



I have just read in the December Writer 
an article entitled ** One Duty of a Writer." 
Referring to the author's criticism of Joaquin 
Miller*s lines: Would not "their" and 
"there** in the same line be objectionable? 
Is "did" in the verb "did lay" correct when 
used for emphasis or in verse r c. M. 

[ The use of both " there " and " their " in 
the same line of a poem would ordinarily be 
objectionable. Good writers of verse avoid the 
use of "did" in such phrases as that quoted. — 
w. H. H. ] 

Can you tell mc something; about photo- 
engraving processes ? How should drawings 
for photo-engraving be prepared ? 

[ Photo-engraving plates are made by pho- 
tographic processes, as their name implies. 
They are made of hard, durable metal, and are 
mounted on wood, so that they are exactly the 
height of type, and may be printed in connec- 
tion with type or without it. Photo-engraving 
is least expensive when prints from wood-cuts, 
or pen-and-ink or crayon drawings are furnished. 
Then all that the engraver has to do is to pho- 
tograph the subject without re-drawing. The 
subjects may be reduced or enlarged to any size 
desired by changing the focus of the camera. 
When drawings are furnished they should be 
made with jet black ink on white paper ; India 
ink is preferable. All shading should be made 
bv means of lines or dots. There are two 



methods of making cuts from photograplM — 
one, by making line-drawings ; the other by the 
half-tone process. Line cuts may be made in 
simple outline, after the style of newspaper 
cuts, or may be full of the most delicate shad« 
ing, examples of which may be seen in any of 
the leading magazines. By the half-tone 
process plates are made directly from pho. 
tographs without re-drawing. As these plates 
are made by mechanical processes, they are 
more faithful reproductions of photographs than 
can be made by any other means. They may 
be printed on any printing press, but owing to 
the fineness of their texture, they must be well 
printed on a hard paper of fine quality. Alsot 
to get the best results, the original photographs 
must be sharp and clear, and first-class in every 
respect. — w. h. h. ] 

Will you please be kind enoueh to tell me 
the address of Mr. M'Clure, of the M*Clure 
syndicate ? l. a. h. 

[ Yes, — when you send your name and 
address. Anonymous queries are not answered 
by The Writer or by any other properly 
conducted publication. — w. h. h. ] 



Will you kindly tell me if in making a com- 
pilation on :i certain subject it is customary to 
ask the authors selected from for permission to 
cull from their works ? s. A. R. 

[ If a compiler wishes to make extended ex- 
tracts from copyrighted works, he must first 
get permission from the owners of the copy- 
right. — w. H. H. ] 



THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS- 



[ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussiog the oae and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of Thb Writbr are invited to contribute to It. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 

better.] 



«*Ovcr" for** More Than." — If newspaper 
writers would remember that it is better to say 
** more than xo,ooo people were present," instead 
of "over 10,000 people were present," they 
would save wear of the editor^s blue penciL 
" Over " may be briefer than " more thao,*' but 
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that " more than " is preferable all the authori- 
ties agree. R. f. 

N«w Yo«K, N. Y. 

** Since " for " Ago." — It is a common error 
for writers to say " some years since " when it 
would be better to say " some years ago." The 
latter phrase is better because it is not ambigu- 
ous, as the first phrase often is. l. w. 

Ix> AN<}SLJt&, Calif. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



A BKiir History or ths English Dkama, ritoM thb 
Karubst to thk Latbst Timbs. By William Echard 
G<Jden, A. M. ax; pp. Qoth. New York : Welch, 
Kracker Coropany. 1890. 

Mr. Golden^s book gives a brief historical 
and literary account of the origin, develop- 
ment, and present state of the drama. The 
book is cursory in character, marked by neither 
the scholarship nor wide reading that distin- 
guish the dramatic criticism of English col- 
lege-bred men like Mr. Moulton. Despite 
some typographical errors, as " Shaugran," and 
an involved and mispunctuated sentence on the 
top of page 217, the book is well printed on 
good paper. e. a. t. 

English Authors : A Hand-book or English Litbraturb 
FKOM Chaucbr to Livi.ng Writbr.s. By M. Rutherford. 
728 np. Cloth. Athens, Ga. : The Constitution Book & 
Job rriot 1890. 

This hand-book of English literature covers 
a wide field, which has been covered also by 
some of the greatest authors, both living and 
dead. Anv book which will lead an American 
thoughtfully to take up the lives, and read the 
^orks of the great poets and prose writers is to 
be commended. But the work in question is 
written in crude style, and shows neither the 
critical scholarship nor the trained pen which 
mark the highest work. E. A. T. 

Civilization: An Historical Rbvibw or Its Elbmbnth 
Kv Charles Morris. Vol. I. 510 pp. Vol. II. 490 pp. 
Cloth Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Company. 1890. 

•• Civilization " is a world-wide topic, and the 
author who undertakes to treat the subject fully, 
even in two volumes, has no small task. Mr. 
Morris does not pretend to give a history of 
civilization, but rather an outhne view of its 
elements. He attempts to set forth the philos- 
ophy of the progress of humanity, and to 
indicate the evolutionary processes by which 
the primitive savage has grown into the modern 
man. The book bej'ins with man^s primitive 
condition, or the earliest seats of civilization. 
The Aryan and the Semitic types of empire 
are contrasted, and the development of the 
modern state from the former is shown. Re- 
li^ous thought and morality from their begin- 
nings and the evolution of law are then dis- 
cussed. In the second volume commerce. 



wealth, ancient and modern literature, tke 
development of the fine arts and the sciences 
are logically treated. The author^s mind is 
philosophical and scientific, rather than iiBagi- 
native and poetical ; his style is strong, vigor- 
ous, and has an onward sweep, though it is 
deficient in picturesqueness. Chapters XIX. 
and XX., on " The Evolution of Ancient Litera- 
ture " and " Modern Literary Development," 
will be the most interesting to the student of 
literature. The book is lo^cal and scholarly, 
showing reading and research. It is well printed 
on good paper, with clear type, and is carefnHy 
indexed. e. a. t. 

An Irish Crazyh^uilt. Bv Arthur M. Forrester. *W pp. 
Cloth. Boston : Alfred Mudge & Son. 1890. 

**An Irish Crazy-quilt" is written by an 
enthusiastic Irishman, and dedicated "To the 
* Felons' of Ireland, who have been exiled, or 
imprisoned, or executed because they loved 
their native land more than home, or liberty, or 
life." We can imagine warm-hearted John 
Boyle O'Reilly embracing this young Irish poet, 
forgetting in the warmth of his subject that the 
verse was not always of the first quality. " Pat 
Murphy's Cows " is perhaps as good a lyric as 
the book contains; it is full of sympathy for the 
poor and the oppressed. E. A. T. 

Thb Strangb Fribnd or Tito Giu By Pedro A. de Alar- 
con. Translated from the Spanish by Mrs. Francis J. A. 
Darr. Illustrated. 133 pp. Qoth, $1.00. New York: 
A. Lovell & Company. iSQio. 

" The Strange Friend of Tito Gil " is death ; 
the novel ends with the judgment day. In the 
Spanish the story is probably strong and 
dramatic, but it needs a translator of unusual 
power to reproduce the weirdness, originality, 
and dramatic force of this strong conception. 
Mrs. Darr may be accurate, but her style is 
neither poetic nor correct. e. a. t. 

A Country Boy's Cbntbnnial and " Littlb BtrrroMS.'* 
By S. McAllester Osborne. Illustrated. 71 pp. Boards, 
$1.00. New York: Belford Company. 1S90. 

It is a pleasure to notice the improvement in 
the quality of books published by Belford Com- 
pany. Of the two stories contained in *' A 
Country Bov's Centennial," " Little Buttons ** 
is unmistakaoly the better; it is a sweet and 
pathetic story of a little boy who did his best in 
the humble position of a door-opener, and by 
his braveness and gentleness came into his 
birthright. E. A. T. 

Honduras: Thb Land or Gbbat DsrTHS. By CmH 
Charles With man and portraita. aia pp. OoCh, li.fo. 
Chicago: Raad, McNally. & Compftny. 1890. 

The story of an unexplored country kas 
always a fascination, and ** Honduras : The Land 
of Great Depths" is interesting readinc;, 
despite a slip-shod literarv style. Chapter v., 
^ How to be Comfortable, gives an insight iaio 
the native life, and shows how an Ajsajcv^asx 
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mmv live cheaply and pleasantly after the native 
iasmon. Although this book aoes not possess 
the literary charm and interest of " A Lady*s 
Ride through Spanish Honduras," published in 
Blackwood^ s some years ago, it is novel and 
picturesque. e. a. t. 

A Study op Genius. By N. K. Ro^. 31a pp. Cloth, 
|i.aS. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1891. 

Genius is always interesting, and this ** Study 
of Genius," although containing nothing strik- 
ingly new, collates a number of scattered facts 
and anecdotes about great men, which make 
good reading. Perhaps the most interesting 
chapter to a literary worker is Chapter VII., 
** Genius and Labor," wherein the question 
whether the creations of Genius involve labor 
is discussed pro and con, and illustrated bv 
examples from the great writers of the world. 

E. A. T. 

Old Wiim in New Bottlcs. By Brinton W. Woodward. 
31a pp. Qoth. Lawrence, Kan. : Journal Publishing Co. 
1890U 

" Old Wine in New Bottles " is a happy title, 
and Mr. Woodward disarms his critics at once 
— if such there were — by saying that his 
essays do not pretend to be original. The book 
contains observations "on people and places, 
pictures and books." Books, or the writers of 
Dooks, usurp the greater part of the volume. 
Some of the author s remarks, notably in " Two 
Schools of Fiction," are very bright and to the 
point, as when he likens the doubting Thomas 
of an editor who buys a poem nowadays to the 
hesitating lady whom he met in a picture store. 
She wanted to buy an etching, but she was 
afraid they would ** go out ! " " Was Bums 
Color-blina to the Sea? " is a striking and orig- 
inal essay, and the essay on " Balzac and 
Thackeray" shows real feeling and apprecia- 
tion of these two great writers. e. a. t. 

Goc>i>-ni(;ht Portry. Compiled by William P. Garrison. 
143 pp. Cloth, 7i> cents. Boston : Ginn & Cmnpany. 
iSqi. 

The poems contained in " Good-night 
Poetry " are designed to be read to children 
just before going to sleep. Some of the poems 
are rather above children's comprehension, but 
the author evidently does not consider that a 
fault, for, by frequent recitation, he says, these 
portions *' ' will stick ' till comprehension over- 
takes the idea." The purpose is didactic, and 
some of the i)oems contain more morality than 
beauty, — still, the authors are, for the most 
part, well-known. E. A. T. 

Tms Frvit<« op Cl-lti:rr. A Comedy in Four Acts. By 
Count Leo ToNtoi IrannLatcd by George 5>chumm. 185 pp. 
Qoth. Bo4ton: Bcnj. R. Tucktr. i8iyi. 

"The Fruits of Culture " is a comedy unfitted 
for stage representation ; the style of the trans- 
lator is poor, and the stage directions are laugh- 
able. The story is strong, but confused, and 



action is frequently wantinj^. The story turns 
on mediumistic manifestations, but the Ions, 
pedantic speeches of the Professor are weari- 
some and undramatic. It is a pity that a man 
of Tolsto'fs genius should de.scend to what 
seems like claptrap. E. A. T. 

WvcH Elm. By Belle Bremer. 09 pp. Qoth. Buffalo: 
Charles Wells Moulton. 1891. 

**Wych Elm," a collection of poems, has 
picturesque touches here and there, as in "The 
Haunted Battlefield." The author shows a com- 
mand of varied metres, and her rhymes, althoue^h 
not unusual, are usually perfect. Among the 
best poems are **Hide the Scars,'*"The First 
Kiss," and " When My Ship Comes In." 

E. A. T. 

Analogical Syllabic Shorthand.. Based oq the Benn Pit- 
man alphabet. By Francis H. Hemperley. SSPP* Lotbcr- 
ette, 50 cents. Philadelphia: The Philadelphia SCeDOsraplker. 
1890. 

" Of making many books " on shorthand 
there seems to be no end. While systems as 
good as those of Pitman and Munson exist, 
there does not seem to be any adequate reason 
for attempting to improve upon them. The 
chief merit of this work is that it is modelled 
upon the Benn Pitman system, which has long 
been a standard. E. A. t. 

Reading and thh Mind, with Sombthing to Rkad. 
Fourth edition. Hy Rev. J. F. X. O'Conor, S. J. S^ Pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. New York : D. P. Murphy, Jr. 1890. 

Although this work, written by a Roman 
Catholic, is limited by the author's religion, it 
contains some u.seful hints regarding the selec- 
tion of proper reading matter. The author 
speaks highly of Ruskin's style and enthusiasm : 
he shows wide reading and fair taste. 

E. A. T. 



Arcadb Echors. Selected Perms from the VirslnLt Umi 
sity Magazine. i859-i8<^. Collected and arrannd by Thoi 
L. W(K>d. 125 pp. cnoth, ^i.oo. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. i8<^>. 

" Arcade Echoes " is a daintily-bound little 
book containing a numl)er of snort musical 
poems. ** The Dog of the Louvre," a transla- 
tion, is pathetic and well rendered. The lines 
" To a Mosquito " form a bright parody of 

Burns, while "On a Picture of M *' has 

imaginative beauty and fine form. The stu- 
dents of the University of Virginia arc to be 
congratulated upon this dainty little volume. 

E. A. T. 

Tub Spirituai. .Sknsi'. ok Dants's " Divina Commboia.** 
By W.T. Harris. 216 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York : D. 
Appleton & Company. iHS«y. 

Dante \s great epic has had many commenta- 
tors, but this attempt of Mr. Harris to give 
'* The Spiritual Sense of Dante's 'Divina 
Commedia' " is founded upon an ethical basis. 
The commentator attempts to explain the 
allegory in terms of morality, to show just why 
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Dante pictured these particular sins and their 
punishments, and to point out what relation the 
allegory bears to the life and times of the poet. 
The book is ethical in character, thoughtful and 
philosophic, but too didactic. As m Dora's 
illustrations, the poetic charm and beauty of 
the wonderful poem are lost, *• the light that 
never was on sea or land.'* Instead, we have 
pictures of the horrors and sins of the ** In- 
ferno," unrelieved by poetic fancy. Nothing is 
left to the imagination ; to try to analyze the 
beauty of the poem is like plucking out the 
heart of a flower. The most delightful parts of 
the book are the poetic translations of the 
" Purgatorio," by T. W. Parsons. e. a. t. 

Ths Judcb. By Elia W. Peattie. s86 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1890. 

Ths Marriacb or GaiIrikllb. Bv Daniel Le»ueur. 278 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Kand, McNally, & Com- 
pany. 1890. 

Thk Chouans. By H. De Baliac. Illustrated. 423 pp. 
Paper, jo cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & CoTpany. 
1890. 

It is a matter of regret to the lovers of good 
literature that such a sensational story as " The 
Judge," written in melodramatic style, with hor- 
rible details of murder, should have won the 
** first prize " offered by the Detroit Free Press. 

Much better, because constructed with 
French ideas of form, is **The Marriage of 
Gabrielle." The story is pleasantly told, the 
tone of the love-story is good and pure, and all 
ends happily. 

It is scarcely necessary to praise ** The 
Chouans," one of Balzac's most dramatic works, 
founded on historical facts. Those who have 
seen Modjeska act the striking part of the hero- 
ine. Mile, de Verneuil, know how tragic and 
interesting a part she plays. The translator of 
"The Chouans," George Saintsbury, is well 
known as an eminent English scholar and lit- 
erary critic, so that the book is not slip-shod in 
style. It is admirably printed with clear type, 
on good paper, with careful proof-reading, and 
characteristic illustration. It is to l)e hoped 
that Rand & McNally will issue more French 
novels of this style. K. A. T. 

Jot'RNAi. or WiLiiAM Maii.ay Edited by l-Uigar S. Mac- 
lay, A. M. 4?s pp. Cloth. New York : I). Appleton & 
Company. \^y>. 

The careful student of American history will 
be much interested in this '* Journal of William 
Maclay," which begins with the 24th of April, 
I7H<>, and ends on the 3d of March, 1 791. Dur- 
ing this |)erio(l, while history was making itself, 
Mr. Mai lay, a pronounccil Democrat, was in 
the senate, bitterly opposed to the Federalists. 
Kvery evening he wrote in his private journal, 
while hot from the del>ate, the scenes and 
events of the day, writing the more vividly and 
frankly, perhaps, l>ecause he did not expect his 
journal to be published. For the first time this 



journal is given to the public in its entirety. 
The stalwart streifgth and integrity of the 
author are clearly shown, as well as his resolute 
will. Severe illness, even, will hardly confine 
him to bed or prevent him from studying or 
speaking on questions of public polity. Vivid 
pen-pictures are given of Hamilton, Morris, 
Jefferson, and other leaders, and the frankness 
of the Pennsylvania senator adds charm to his 
story. E. A. T. 

Four Important Facui.tibs ani> How to Dstbu>p 
Thbm. Bv Lucy Lee Ewing. 3a pp. Paper, Pliiladel- 
phia: PuDlished by the Author. iSqi. 

The ** Four Important Faculties *' are Percep- 
tion, Memory, Reason, and Understanding. 
How to develop them is an important subject, 
which properly treated would include a whole 
work on psychology, like the maamve and mas- 
ter-work of Professor James, of Harvard. The 
author has given a few hints which may be of 
value to those who have not time or patience to 
go carefully into the subject. E. A. T. 

From Cotx>NV to Commonwealth. By Yftna Moore Tif- 
fany. 180 pp. Cloth, 70 cents. Boston : Ginn 9l Com< 
pany. 1891. 

The beginnings of the American Revolution 
are taken up in " From Colony to Common- 
wealth," which is designed for children of per- 
haps ten years of age. The book is written in 
simple and pleasant style, the illustrations are 
good, and the authorities consulted are standard. 
Good maps, too, make the work more valuable. 

E. A. T. 

Socialism op Chkist. Ity Austin lUcrbower. 203 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. Chicai^o. Charles H. Sergei & Company. iSgo. 

This book attempts to prove that Christ was 
a socialist, and that he, or at least his fol- 
lowers, contemplated force in their proposed 
revolution, but that the later apostles veered 
from their earlier uncompromising democracy, 
and upheld the social systems of the day. 

K. A. T. 

DiANR. By Pro«>rr Merimi^r 29^ pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Chicago. Charien H. .S<rrgel & Company. 1S90. 

•* Diane " is a strong story of love and war, 
written by a Frenchman, who has been pro- 
nounced the greatest master of style in this cen- 
tury. M<5rimde is better known for his short 
stories and his charming letters '*W une in- 
connuey'' but in this historical romance, which 
has been pronounced the best historical novel 
in France, he exhibits the strength which has 
led critics to coni|)are him to Halzac and 
Thdophile (iauticr. The book may lack unity 
and forward movement in the earlier chapters, 
but the scene at midnight in the chamber of 
Diane, where her lover is surprised by the hor- 
rible noise of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and where the l>eautiful Catholic heroine hesi- 
tates between her love and her religion, is 
powerful and dramatic in the extreme. TK^ 
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beauty of M^riro^e*s style is well reproduced 
by the translator, Mr. Saindkbury, who has also 
added to the interest of the romance by prefix- 
ing an admirable critical and biographical essay 
on the cynical, but talented, Frenchman. 

E. A. T. 

IrNlCBNXA, A LSGSND OP THE lUAD, AND OTHBK POBMS. 

Bjr A. R. Darrow. 97 pp. Stiff paper. Bu£Fak>: The C. 
H. Shenrill Company. 1888. 

*' Iphigenia ** is unfortunately written in the 
classic, heroic couplet, which is now quite out of 
favor. Though Pope selected it for his trans- 
lation of "The Iliad," nothing could more 
poorly reproduce the simplicity and free, flow- 
in£ sweep of Homer*s onwara lines. By the 
selection of the same medium, Mr. Darrow has 
lost the breadth of form and beauty of the 
Greek tale HI tries to reproduce, though the 
couplet is well handled. £. a. t. 

A Sensitive Plant. By E. and D. Gerard. 422 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New \'ork : D. Appleton & Company. 
1891. 

** A Sensitive Plant," by Dorothea Gerard 
and her sister and co-laborer, Mrs. Lazonska, is 
a strong novel, powerfully written in good Eng- 
lish, with vivid situations and masterly charac- 
ter-drawing. Those who have read the authors* 
former thrilling story, "The Waters of Her- 
cules," which appeared, together with " Reata," 
in Blackwood's some ten years ago, will need 
no reintroduction to the authors, whose touch is 
delicate but firm, and whose style is picturesque 
and interesting. E. A. t. 

The Humboldt Library. Nos. mo and 131. Tlie Origin of 
the Aryans. By Dr. Isaac Taylor. Illustrated. 49S pp. 
Nos. 132 and ijj. The Evolution of Sex. By Professor 
Patrick Geddes and J. Arthur Thomson. Illustrated. 395 
pp. No. 134. The Law of Private Kisht. By Geoixe H. 
Smith. 93 pp. Nos. 135, 136, 137, ana 138. CapitaT By 
Karl Marx. 506 pp. Paper, 30 cents each. No. 139. 
Lichtninc, Thunder, and Lightning Conductors. By Ger- 
Jd Mollov, D. D., D. Sc. Illustrated. 63 pp. No. 140. 
What is Music ? with an Appendix. By Isaac L. Rice. 60 



Bx No. 141. Are the Effects of Use and Disuse Inherited? 
y William Piatt BaU. qS po. 
York : The Humbolt Publishing Company. 1890. 



Vf William Piatt Ball. 58 pp. Paper, 15 cents each. New 



** The Humboldt Library," which is to be 
commended for its careful selection of good 
scientific literature carefully printed, comes out 
in a new and pleasing cover. Perhaps the most 
popular of the works above-named is "The 
Origin of the Aryans," by Dr. Isaac Taylor. 
The origin is traced by ethnology instead of the 
evidence of language, which Max Miiller em- 
ploys, and, guided by this evidence, a European 
origin is traced for the Aryan race. "The 
Evolution of Sex " is a thoughtful biological 
essay founded on the latest facts relating both 
to the vegetable and animal kingdom. In 
"What is Music?" is found an interesting 
discussion of Herbert Spencer's theory set 
forth in " The Origin and Theory of Music." 
" Das Kapital " of Karl Marx, which has been 
ably edited by Frederic Engels, is often called 



on the Continent " The Bible of the Wofkiag 
Class." The author has made a life-lonr study 
of the economic problems and condiuotis of 
England. Startling light is thrown on child- 
labor, on the "prolongation of the working^ 
day," and the contrast between time-wages aM 
piece-wages. Marx*s book is that of a careful 
thinker; his conclusions seem forced by the 
logic of inevitable facts, and the emotions do 
not dominate the brain. It is a book well wordi 
study by those who are interested in the struggle 
between labor and capital. E. A. T. 

A Washington Riblb-cuiss. By Gail Hamiltoti. 303 pp. 
Cloth. New York : D. Appleton & Company. 18^. 

With Gail Hamilton as chairwoman, Bible 
talks were held in Washington before a Bible- 
class first composed of the daughters and wives 
of cabinet officers and senators, and finally of 
the men themselves, as well as their families. 
Much interest was shown, and " A Washinjgtoa 
Bible-class " is merely the bright report of the 
talks and discussions over the interesting^ <jues- 
tions of theology. The miracles are explained, 
and difficult questions are discussed in Miss 
Dodgers spicy and decided way. ' Though it is 
a theological work, there is not a dull pag^ in 
the book. E. A. T. 
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[AH books sent to the editor of Thb Wrxtsk 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive 
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the magazine.] 



Just Landhu. Puck's library, No. 41. 30 pp. 
10 cents. New York : Keppler & Schwarxmann. 1890. 

Chow Chow. Puck's Library, No. 43. 30 pp. Ptper, so 
cents. New York : Keppler & Schwarxmann. 1891. 

Cold Days. Puck's Library, No. 43. 30 pp. Ptper, 10 
cents. New York : Keppler & Schwarxmann. 1891. 

Drhamy Hours. By Franklyn W. Lee. 80 pp. Stiff pttpcr. 
St. Paul, Minn. : Sunshine Publishing Co. 1890. 



M acaulay's Sscond K&say on thb Earl op Cmatm< 
With Notes and a Sketch of Macaulav's Life. By *« D. H. 
M." 91pp. Paper. Boston: Ginn s Company. 189a. 

Hrr Brothrr Donnard. By Emily E. Veeder. IHiMtrated. 
274 pp. Cloth. Philadelphia: J. B. Uppincott Compuijr. 
1890. 

A. D. 2000. By Lieutenant Alvarado M. Fuller. IllMtntad. 
4ISPP- Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: Lurd & Lee. 1890. 

OuvBR Cromwrll. a Drama. By Thomas Nidd. 168 pp« 

Cloth, 81.00. New York: The Argyle Presa. 1890. 

A Kluttbrrd Doybcotr. By George Manville Fena. IQat. 
trated. 284 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York : D. Applt* 
ton & Company. 1890. 

Marcurritb. By George De Peyrebrune. lUostrattd. aft 

S>. Paper, 75 cenU. Cloth, 81.25. New York: BaUwi 
ompany. 1890. 

Thr Thrbb Scouts. By J. T. Trowbridge. 383 pp. Piipar, 
60 cents. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1890. 

Thb Amrrican Printbr. A Manual of TmgraplMr. Bf 
Thomas MacKellar, Ph. D. Seventeenth editkm. |i| an. 
doth, 82.00. Phiiadelphu: The MacKellar, S^Wli,^ 
Jordan Company. 1889. 
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RmrM 09 Cmilonood. By Janes Wbitcomb Riley. 186 j>p. 
Cloth. . ladaaaapolis : The Boww Merrill Conpftny. i&vi. 

Unimpi Orobss: Thb Story op a Young RspoKTmK. By 
Kirk Mnnroe. lUufttreted. 34B pp. Cloth, I1.35. New 
York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1890. 

Opbn Sbsamb. Edited by Blanche Wilder BellaniY and Maud 
Wilder Goodwin. Volume III. 361 pp. Cloth» go cents. 
Boelm: Ginn & Company. 1891. 



HELPFULHINTSANDSUGGESTIONS. 



How Clipping Bureaus May Serve Authors. 
— In re-reading the October Writer to-day, I 
for the first time noticed one point in Fannie 
Edgar Thomas' article on ** Unbusiness-like 
Methods of Editors." She very justly com- 
plains that " some papers have a habit of print- 
ing articles without one word of advice to the 
writer, who is expected to watch every copy 
published and use the printed article as a bill,** 
failure to present which means failure to receive 
payment ; she further animadverts on ** the tax 
of watching the daily columns of half a dozen 
papers all over the states." But there now 
exist several clipping bureaus, which offer to 
supply notices and items on any subject, gath- 
ered from thousands of papers and magazines, 
with name and date of publication attached, for 
an average price of five cents a clipping. Why 
should not an author, pending the happy time 
when editors shall live by the golden rule, in 
struct one of these bureaus to send to him or her 
everything printed by him or her in certain 
papers .' Any business-like person knows that 
it is the commonest of things to have to pay 
for the collection of just debts, and five cents is 
surely not a heavy tax. I own I have never 
tried this plan, but I shall — if ever I write for 
enough papers to make it worth while. 

G. I.. H. - 
Fort Scott, Kan. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



( Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicabindexwl 
for copies containing the articles meotioaod in the foUowing Urn, 
will cosOcr a faror U they will mention Thb Writsr when they 

write. 1 



Tm« Usss Womrn Makb or Tmbir Knowuukb. T. W. 
Hifgraaoo. Harftr't Bm—r for January 31. 

A TvriCAL NawsrAfBR Mam (ABan Forman). Primitr^ 
Ink for January 7. 

WiLUAM Bi^oc. With Portrait. B00k Ntm» for Jaauary. 



TwBLVB Good Rulbs for Rbvibwbrs. Brander Matthews. 
Reprinted <frmn • Ckumiiam Unitn in A mtrica for •Janaary 1 . 

Book Illustratiom. Charles C. Marble. AwtaHum 
( Philadelphia ) for January 10. 

Jacob A. Riis. Reprinted from CAristian Uni$m. n 
AmtrkoM ( Philadelphia) for January 10. 

Mbthods or LiTBRARV Criticism. Arlo Bates. Re- 
printed from B&0k Bmytr in American (Philadelphia) for 
January 10. 

Gborgb Mbrbdith. NrmsdtaUr for January 15. 

Authors' Blundbbs. Reprinfled from L^ndtn Socuiy in 
Public Opinion for January 10. 

Formative iNrLUBNCBs. President Timothy Dwight 
Forum for January. 

Is Vbrsb in Dangbr ? £dmuod Gosae. Fomm for Jan- 
uary. 

American Hymnoux;y.— II. Amftrican ( Philadelphia > 
for January 3. 

Thb Lotus Symbolism in Hombb, Thbocritvs, Mobcnub, 
Tbnnvson, and Browning. Liternty Digttt tor January j. 

Sir Waltbr Scott's Journal. W. Fraaer Roe. Re- 
printed from 7>iw/^ Bar in Toronto Wook for January 3. 

Hbnry Sculibmann Dbad. A'o/r Field*s WoMmgiom 
tor January 7. 

An Opbning roR a Nbw Pbriodical ( The Waste Basket y. 
Edward Ingle. K'aio FitliPt WaskingUn tor January 7. 

English Univbrsitibs in Wintbr. Justin Winsor. 
Nation for January 8. 

Moulton's Ancibnt Classical Drama. Mi/j»m fnr Jan- 
uary 8. 

Short Studibs in Litbbaturb ( De Musset and Geofirey 
of Monmouth). Hamilton N. Mabie. Ckristian Union for 
January 8. 

Chaucbr. Blanche Wilder Bellamy. Ckristian Union for 
January 8. 

The Education or Gbnius. James Sully. Emgtisk llhu- 
tratod Magamitto for January. 

Book. Binding. T. J. Cobden-Sanderwn. Engiitk Ilhu^ 
tratod Magazino tor January. 

RuDVARD KiPUNG*s PoBMS. LOorary fVorUtor Jaauary 3. 

Caran d*Achb. Charles Seymour. Epocktor January a. 

Thb First Sonnbt in England. " Sarepta." Qmorigs 
Magasino tor January. 

Sidney Lanier. C*. D. Black. Bot/ord*s Magaaim for 
January. 

Gborgb D. Prrnticb. Junius Henri Browne. Bot/onPs 
Magazino for January. 

Omar Khayyam. Richard H. Stoddard. Bol/ord'r 
Mint for January. 

The Litrbary DEVBLorMENT or CAuroRNiA. 
F. Atherton. Cos m o ^ita n for January. 

Teaching Good Poetry. Annie J. Willia. 
Education tor December 35. 

Call orr Rudvaro Kipling. Amorica tor 

International Copyright. Maurice Thompson. 
ica tor December 35. 

Thb Decay or American Humor. Reprinted from Pkila^ 
dttpkia Prtu in Pnklic Opinion tot December 13. 

A Plea roR Rhymed Vbriw. James McCarroU. R*. 

printed from Bol/onTi Magaaim in PmUic Opimion for Deoan- 

ber 37. 
The Vanity or Authors^. Reprinted from ScriknorU 

Magaaim* in Pnki$c Opinion tor December 37. 

Intsrn ATiON A L Copyright. Robert Underwood Johaaoa. 

Critic for December 13. 
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Waltbk Scott's Gkbatwgkanddauchtsr. Reprinted 
from Ntm Ymrk Tribmm* in the Critic for December 13. 

Thb Ekckmamn-Chatrian Estrancbmbnt. Reprinted 
fromLnsttrv /^Mfr ( London ) in the ^4 iwrr»ni« ( Philadelphia ) 
for Decem b er tj. 

Tub Story as an Educational iNFLUSNcm. Kate Doug- 
las Wifsin. A mericam ( Philadelphia ) for December 13. 

JouRNAUSM IN Jail. An ex-Convict. Reprinted from 
S9rth Amtrican Revitw in PrtnUrs' Ink lor December 24. 

Tkb Art op Authorship. M. W. Haxeltine. N^rm Ycrk 
L^dgtr ItK January 3- 

Sir Thomas Wyatt and His Pokms. George Lyman 
Kittredge. Modern Langm^gt NoUs for January. 

SoMB Latbr Translations op Gobthb's Faust. W. 
P. Andrews. CkrittiaH RegisUr lor January 15. 

£arlb*s English Prosb. Natian for January 15. 

Song-writing. Reprinted from L^ndoM AiJUtun$m in 
PtMic Opinitn tor January 17. 

Short Studibs in Litbraturb (Boileau «v. Carlyle. ) 
Hamilton W. Mabie. Christian Union tor January 15. 

Sbrcius Stbpniak. //ar/er*s W««kly for January 17. 

A Talk About Sir Waltkr Scott. Churchman tor 
January 17. 

Shabbspbarb's Uncanny Charactbks. Louise £. Fran- 
cis. Education for January. 

Hbkbbrt Houtb Bancbopt's Work. Reprinted from 
iVtftp Vorh Trihtm* in Littrary News tor January. 

UoRACB Grbblby. Reprinted from Th4 Congregationalist 
for January. 

Impbbssion op Mb. Kipung. Hugh McCulloch. Har- 
vard Mtnihly tor January. 

Thb Good Gray Pobt ( Walt Whitman ). Reprinted from 
Now Yarh Star in UrmsdtaUr for February i. 

Fbank Lbslib. Nt ms d ealt r for February i . 

Thb HisTOBiAN Bancropt. The Christian Register for 
January aa. 

Thb Story op C^bumon. " K. K. J.*' Churchman for 

January S4- 

Idbas and Editors. National Journalist for January. 

Original Coybr Dbmcn by Alicb C. Morsb. American 
BookmeJter for January. 

A Princb op Critics ( Georg Brandes). H. H. Boyesen. 
Christian Union for January 24. 

Gborob Bancropt. Nation tor January 22. 

Practical Talks on Writing Engusii. — Part I. Pro- 
fessor William Minto. Chantanf$tan tor February. 

Hbrobs and Hbruinbs in Fiction. Maurice l*homp«on. 
America for January 15. 

Gbttino Out a Papbk. Charles Matthews. Reprinted 
from Chicago Daily News in Printers* Inh for January 31. 

Mr. H. O. Houghtun un Amrkican Litbraturb. Pub- 
lishers" H'eehiytor January 17. 

Thb Br ay ton Ivks Collbction. Publisher t* Wethiytox 
January 17. 

TsN Years OK .Amrkican I.itkkatukk. CV^/ir for Janu- 
ary 17. 

Mm. HA«<(.AKt> R.N Kot'TK Til Mbxio.). Oiiffc foT January 

Ihr i'HRsRNT Kka uf TiiK Drama. William Gillette. 
Kate Fteltfi Hashtngton for January ai. 

Gbukgb liANckui-r. Wall Portrait. " I* B." Har/er*s 
Weekly lor Jantury 24- 

bOMR ClIAKACTRKIbTICs v/K PBRSIAN PoKTRV. Jame» 

Bucktun. Poet-Lore fur January 15. 



LiTSBARY Factors in Tbnnvson*s " St. 
Albert L. Cook. Poet-Lore for January 15. 

Sqnnbts op Sir Thomas Wyatt. E. B. 
Poet-Lore tor January 15. 

BasTON. Toronto Weeh for January 16. 

Thb History op Historical Writing in 
James F. Jameson. New England Afagamine tot J, 

Statb Copyright Legislation. Nation for 

Pbn Gossip op Authors. American Yomt^ 
November. 

LowBLL POR Posterity. Melville B. Andrew*. 
January. 

Chances in Journausm. Allan Forman. 
hardi Utica) for February 15. 

Alice Kingsbury (Mrs. F. M. Cooley). Di Vi 
Francisco News-Letter for January 34. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 



An able article on the life and work of the 
late George Bancroft appeared in Harper's 
Weekly for January 21. A portrait of the great 
historian, from the painting by Gustav Richter, 
accompanied the article. 

Miss Natalie L« Rice, whose bright story, ** A 
Crack in a Window," appears in the New Year's 
Youth's Companion^ is the daughter of Rev. 
Charles B. Rice, the pastor of the historic First 
Parish Church in Danvers, and is an artist of 
some ability. 

Jessie C. Glasier, whose ** Gaining the 
Heights " is winning favor with critics and 
reviewers, is a young girl but little out of her 
teens, as well as the youngest member of the 
Woman's Press Club of Cleveland, her home. 
Inheriting a literary taste and tendency both 
from her father, a young minister, long since 
dead, and her mother, herself a well-known 
writer, Miss Glasier has already made her 
name familiar to the readers of St* Nickoias 
and numerous other periodicals in which her 
stories and sketches have from time to time 
appeared. A residence of seven years in 
Washington and the friendship of such writers 
as Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnet have removed 
all trace of provincialism from her style, and 
supplied her with the local color she has so 
effectively made use of in this her first book, 
concerning which the Boston Traveller sajrs : 
" It is not overpraise to say that it takes high 
rank amon|>; the publications of the present 



time. 



»» 
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An illustrated paper on " The Portraits of 
John Ruskin " opens the February number of 
the Magazine of Art (Cassell Publishing 
Company, New York). Harry Fumiss con- 
tributes a paper on "The Illustrating of 
Books," from "the Humorous Artist's Point of 
View." Drawings by the author illustrate the 
text most amusingly. 

All lovers of art will be interested iii Sun 
and Shade^ which is issued monthly. No. 27 
opens with an engraved portrait of Henry M. 
Stanley. The best of the photogravures in 
this number are entitled " Moonlight," " 'Twixt 
Love and Duty," and "On Benner's Hill." 

Richard Harding Davis, son of L. Clarke 
Davis and Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, of 
Philadelphia, is to be associated with George 
William Curtis in the editorship of Harper's 
Weekly. Mr. Davis is only twenty-six years 
old. He studied at Lehigh University and at 
Johhs Hopkins, and was a journalist in Phila- 
delphia for three years. Since his return from 
a trip to Europe in 1889 he has been a special 
writer on the New York Sun. He has written 
for the magazines stories that have made him 
prominent 

Hon. E. Firmin is the author of " Last 
Follies," an anti-prohibition drama published 
under the pseudonym, "George MaskofF." 

Essays offered in competition for the two 
prizes offered by the American Economic Asso- 
ciation must not exceed 25,000 words, and 
must be in the hands of the secretary before 
November 15, 1891. The prizes are $300 and 
$200, and the subject is " The Housing of the 
Poor in American Cities." While attention is 
to be confined chiefly to American cities, for- 
eign cities and their experience may be treated, 
and any lessons derived therefrom pointed out. 

The short story prizes offered by the Toronto 
Week were awarded as follows: First prize, 
$50,10 Alice Jones, Halifax, N. S.; second 
prize, $30, to Christina R. Frame, Selma, N. S. ; 
third prize, $20, to Emily McManus, Odessa, 
Ont. ; fourth prize, $10, to Jessie M. Freeland, 
Brockville, Ont. 

The cleverest designer of book covers in 
this country is said to be a Miss Morse, of 
Brooklyn. She is the designer of the finest 



work in this line for Houghton, MifHin, & C6^ 
the Harpers, the Putnams, and others, and her 
taste is held to be as exquisite as her skill is 
great. 

The Critic of January 24 contains a sketch 
of the life of Bancroft, an account of bis 
funeral, and a criticism of his history. In its 
issue of January 31 there is a considerable 
amount of Bancroftiana, including Professor 
Sloane*s account of the late historian*s inter- 
view with Goethe and Byron, as recorded some 
time since in the Century^ the facts baring 
been obtained from Mr. Bancroft *s own lips. 

Mrs. Alden — " Pansy " — is wintering at her 
usual cold-weather home. Winter Park, Fla. 

William O. Stoddard, the succes.sful writer 
of boys* books, was at one time private secre- 
retary to President Lincoln. 

The vigorous, intellectual, and practical char- 
acter of the Popular Science Monthly is well 
shown in the contents of the February issue. 
In the opening article, entitled " From Babel to 
Comparative Philology," Dr. Andrew D. White 
tells how science has compelled the gradual 
abandonment of the belief that Hebrew was the 
first language of man. Another article of 
special interest is "Greeting by Gesture," by 
Colonel Garrick Mallery. The editor-makes a 
strong plea for international copyright on the 
ground of common honesty. 

With the January ( 1891 ) number of tke 
Magazine of Poetry ( Buffalo, N. Y.) was pub- 
lished a complete bibliographical list of all 
poetry published in book form during 1890 in 
the Engli.sh language. 

Fifteen minutes before midnight after the 
Fitzsimmons-Dempsey prize fight the New 
York Evening Sun issued and sold a special 
edition of 14,000 copies containing a descrip- 
tion of the encounter. 

Miss Josephine Roache, whose thoughtful 
paper on " The Workingman in the Modem 
Novel " was recently delivered at a meeting of 
the \Vomcn*s Educational and Industrial Union 
in Boston, is teacher of English literature in the 
Lynn High School, and has written some 
pleasant poems. 
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In Its usual valuable review of the books of the 
year, the Publishers' Weekly shows that there 
were 4,559 books published in the United States 
in 1890 — within 117 of the number published 
in 1886, the largest on record. Of these, 3,080 
arc new books ; 2,800 were by American 
authors, and 733 were reprints, 500 of these 
being paper-bound novels. The 4,559 books 
were divided among these classes : Fiction, 
1,118; theology and religion, 467; law, 458; 
juvenile, 408; education and language, 399; 
biography and memoirs, 218; literary history 
and miscellany, 183 ; political and social science, 
1^3; poetry and the drama, 168; description 
and travel, 162; history, 153; fine arts and 
illustrated books, 135 ; useful arts, 133 ; medical 
science and hygiene, 117; physical and mathe- 
matical science, 93 ; sports and amusements, 
82 ; humor and satire, 42 ; domestic and rural, 
29; mental and moral philosophy, 11. 

F. G. Barry has sold his monthly magazine. 
College and School^ to Louis Lombard, of Utica, 
N. Y. The next number will appear February 
15, with its name changed to the Louis Lorn, 
bard. The literarj- character of College and 
School will be maintained, but it will no longer 
be an exclusively educational journal. 

General Mortimer D. Legget, ex-commis- 
sioner of patents, whose " A Modern Prophet " 
is the latest contribution to the world-as-it- 
might-be-improved literature, brings to his new 
field of authorship, not the mere enthusi- 
asm of a visionary, but the ripeness of years 
and experience, the trained and balanced mind 
of a practical man of affairs, and an unusually 
wide acquaintance with men and events, gained 
along his successive successful lines of work as 
a teacher, lawyer, soldier, and government offi- 
cial. Of Quaker ancestry, the influence of 
which may be seen in his picture of the reli- 
gion of Mars, — whereon he has located his 
improved social condition, — and a graceful 
speaker as well as writer, he has written a book 
which is the result of no sudden impulse, but 
the slow growth of thoughtful years, during 
which it has been his companion on many a 
railway journey, as well as the occupation of the 
leisure moments in his busy life. 

Bowen & Son, Springfield, .Mass., have 



bought of Clark W. Bry.iii & Co., the original 
publishers, all interest in the edition aod plaUes 
of ** Massachusetts in the War," by James L. 
Bowen, and are henceforth to publish the 
work. 

• 

The first original article by Count Tolstoi' 
ever published in an American magazine 
appears in the February Cosmopolitan^ with a 
number of interesting photographic reproduc- 
tions, one of them being a picture of TolstoT 
guiding a plow in his Russian fields. Brander 
Matthews appears with his first article upon 
'* Some Latter-day Humorists." 

The publication of ih^ American (Philadel- 
phia) has been suspended. The last number 
issued was dated January 10, 1891. The Atmtr^ 
ican was in its twenty-first volume and its sus» 
pension has caused general surprise. 

Harper's Bazar for January 30 contained a 
comedy in one act, entitled " The Reporter,*' 
written by W. G. van Tassel Sutphen, which 
will exasperate all newspaper men who take 
pride in their profession. 

R. H. Stoddard contributes to Lippincatfs 
for February a delightful paper upon the poet- 
painter, Thomas Buchanan Read. This article 
is one of a most valuable series of papers upon 
American authors, which Mr. .Stoddard is con- 
tributing to this magazine. 

The Popular Science Monthly for February 
contains the conclusion of Dr. Andrew D. 
White's paper, " From Babel to Comparative 
Philology"; also that of Professor Huxley's 
discussion of ** The Aryan Question and Pre- 
historic Man." " Iron Smelting by Modem 
Methods" and "Greeting by Gesture" are two 
other especially interesting articles in this num* 
ber. The Popular Science Monthly always 
contains articles of immediate interest and 
permanent value. 

The living corps commanders of the Army 
of the Potomac and its chief of sta£E have 
written for the North American Rruirm a 
series of articles, giving their reminiscences of 
the Battle of ( Gettysburg. The contributors 
are («enerals Howard, Slocum, Sickles, Butter- 
field, Wright, Newton, Gregg, and Doubleday^ 
and His Royal Highness the Count of Paris. 
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GETTING INTO PRINT. 



Doubtlcs.s, there are among the readers of 
The Writer many persons to whom a plan 
of campaign for "getting into print" would 
prove interesting reading. 

Taking it for granted that journalism is a 
school of literature, it would .seem advisable for 
the young a.spirant to literary fame to enter that 
field before looking elsewhere. Certain it is 
that there he will stand more chance of success. 
Metropolitan daily papers are always willing to 
pay for well-written ** specials '* of local inter- 



est, and to an observant person it is no difficult 
matter to procure material for such articles, as 
there is always something going on in large 
cities to inspire him with ideas. 

A "special" writer, or "space worker," 
should be well informed on all local matters. 
He should read the daily papers carefully, 
spend a great deal of his time in the street, 
visit parks and public institutions, attend police 
court trials, in fact be everywhere and see 
everything that is likely to be useful in writing 
his sketches. Such writers carry note-books, 
and never fail to record anything that may be 
of future service to them. 

When the novice has found something that 
he thinks suitable for an article or sketch, he 
should get to work at once and put his ideas 
together. The introduction to his article 
should be short and to the point, giving a good 
idea of what is embodied in the remainder of it. 
The editor of a daily paper has no time to 
waste on " long-winded " introductions, nor will 
he do so; and unless an article is from a regular 
contributor, if an introduction does not lead 
him to believe that it is of interest to his 
readers, he will decorate it with his initials 
( " N. G.") forthwith. But if he reads on, using 
his blue pencil the while, your "copy" will 
stand a fair chance of l)eing sent to the com 
posing-room. 

On whatever subject you may be writing, not 
a single .sentence should be lacking in interest. 
Regarding the length of the article, you must 
use your own judgment, and that must be good. 
Don't waste your time in " coloring " your 
article, and do not moralize. People who like 
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this kind of reading do not look for it in daily 
papers. 

Another point to be considered is the closing 
of your article. When you have said all you 
have to say, close your article as quickly as 
possible, being careful, however, not to do so 
abrupdy, or the article will seem unfinished. 

Preparing copy for the daily press is also 
attended with its peculiarities. It makes little 
difference what quality of paper is used ; the 
cheapest kind of print paper is used by most 
reporters. Neither does the size of the paper 
make any material difference, about 6x9 
inches, however, being preferable to other 
sizes. Begin your article about half way down 
the page, thus leaving ample room for headings. 
Most newspaper men number the first page as 
well as the succeeding pages of their copy. 
This should always be done when more than 
one article is submitted at the same time. 
Write with a pencil, and do not be particular 
about using an eraser ever}' time you make a 
mistake. Cancel wrongly-written words with 
your pencil, and go ahead. Newspaper copy 
need not be as dainty as a maiden*s love-letter. 

When your manuscript is ready for the editor, 



write your name and address on the first page, 
and send it to the editor^s office by a messenger 
or take it yourself. If you do take it yourself, 
don*t bore the editor by telling him what it is 
and who you are, but place it on his desk, say- 
ing that it is offered for sale, and depart Leave 
a stamped and addressed envelope for the 
return of the article if it is not accepted ; and if 
it comes back to you, try it somewhere else. 
Keep on writing. 

After you have had, say, half a dozen 
" specials " published, your name as well as 
your ability will be known to the editor, and 
that would be the time for you to apply for a 
position on the regular staff. At any rate, 3rou 
will probably be assigned to some extra work, 
and if you prove competent, you will be called 
upon to fill the first vacancy. After that every- 
thing will be easy sailing. 

It is not the intention of this article to 
encourage young men to enter into the already 
over-crowded field of literature, but simply to 
point out one of the many paths which lead to 
the pinnacle of literary fame and fortune. 

John H. Retd. 

Chicago, III. 



SOME NOTES ON THE SONNET. 



One of the most enduring and interesting, 
yet one of the most difficult, forms of English 
verse in proportion to its length is the sonnet. 
Hundreds of would-be poets have essayed it, and 
yet vcr\- few, outside of those who make poetry 
their vocation, have achieved anv measure of 
remarkable or lasting success in its composition. 
I havf lately become interested in the technical 
side of sonnet making, and a list of the books 
that I have consulted may perhaps prove of 
value to some readers of Thk Writek. 

Porl.aps one of the most interesting books, — 
interesting because written by a poet who had 
considerable success in writing sonnets, and 
whose rteautiful little sonnet on '* The Grass- 



hopper and the Cricket" was pronounced by 
Keats to be superior to his own sonnet on the 
same subject, both being the result of a friendly 
wager, — a book which is written in a pleasant, 
chatty style, and yet conveys a vast amount of 
information, is Leigh Hunt's " Book of the 
Sonnet,'* with an addendum by S. Adams Lee, 
containing numerous sonnets by American 
authors. Hunt's " Book " has a prefatory essay 
on the sonnet, 131 pages in length, including 
the preface on ** American Sonnets and Son- 
neteers," to which about thirty-five pages are 
devoted. Hunt's lx>ok is particularly valuable 
on account of the author's wide acquaintance 
with Italian literature, which enables him to 
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trace the growth and development of the English 
sonnet from its Italian sources, and to show how 
the former difiEers in its development from its 
parent stock. Hunt's rules, too, for writing 
sonnets are well worth the attention of young 
poets. 

Of course, it is understood that every sonnet 
must contain fourteen decasyllabic lines. A few 
sonnets have been composed in Alexandrines, 
notably that beautiful one by Sir Philip Sidney 
that begins the ** Astrophel and Stella *' series, 
and the conclusion of which contains that 
striking and often-quoted sentiment, which is 
particularly applicable to young authors : — 

Fool ! said my Muie to me, look in thy heart, and write. 

But, as a rule, a final Alexandrine is as much 
license as the poet should permit himself to 
take. A few beautiful sonnets, remarkable for 
lightness and rapidity of effect, have been com- 
posed in the tripping octosyllabic metre, the 
same as Milton used in his " L'AUegro.'* Per- 
haps John Payne's 

Brinij; wreaths and crown the golden hours, 

quoted in Samuel Waddington's "Sonnets by 
Living English Writers," is the most successful. 
Another unusual variety of the sonnet, which 
Edmund Gosse has used with beautiful and 
striking effect, is the dialogue sonnet " Alcyone " 
contained in his " New Poems." A sonnet 
compoiied according to the usual rules, but hav- 
ing feminine rhymes, and thereby coming into 
closer affinity with its parent form, often pro- 
duces a beautiful, and, in English, a somewhat 
unusual melodic effect. Perhaps one of the 
most striking in its classic thought and haunting 
melody is Andrew Lang's sonnet*** Bion," which 
Waddington quotes : — 

I'he wail of Moechus on the mountains crying. 

This sonnet, however, does not adhere to the 
strict Italian form. 

It may be worth while to inquire what is the 
strict form of the sonnet and what are the laws 
that should govern its composition. Leigh 
Hunt's rules are direct, and, although they do 
not cover the whole ground, are very valuable 
as far as they go. They arc as follows : — 

1. The sonnet, in order to be a perfect work 
of art and no compromise with a difficulty, 
muNt )>e a legitimate sonnet after the proper 
Italian fashion; that is to say, with but two 



rhymes to the octave ( the first eight lines ) and 
not more than three in the sestet (the last six). 

II. It must confine itself to one leading 
idea, thought, or feeling. 

III. It must treat this one leading idea, 
thought, or feeling in such a manner as to leave 
in the reader's mind no sense of irrelevancy or 
insufficiencv. 

m 

IV. It must not have a speck of obscurity. 

V. It must not have a forced rhyme. 

VI. It must not have a superfluous word. 

VII. it must not have a word too litde ; that 
is to say, an omission of a word or words, for 
the sake of convenience. 

VIII. It must not have a word out of place. 

IX. It must have no very long word or any 
other that tends to lessen the number of accents, 
and so weaken the verse. 

X. Its rhymes must be properly varied and 
contrasted, and not beat upon the same vowel. 

XL Its music, throughout, must be as varied 
as it is suitable ; more or less strong or sweet, 
according to the subject; but never weak or 
monotonous, unless monotony itself be the 
effect intended. 

XII. It must increase, or, at all events, not 
decline, in interest to its close. 

XIII. The close must be equally impres- 
sive and unaffected ; not epigrammatic, unless 
where the subject warrants it, or where point of 
that kind is desirable ; but simple, conclusive, 
and satisfactory; strength being paramount, 
where such elevation is natural, otherwise on a 
level with the serenity ; flowing in calmness, or 
grand in the manifestation of power withheld. 

Some other additional rules for the composi- 
tion of the sonnet are given by William Sharp 
in his charming little compilation, " Sonnets of 
This Century," published by Walter Scott, of 
London, in 1886. In his "Critical Introduc- 
tion," which occupies about eighty pages, Mr. 
Sharp considers the characteristics and history 
of the sonnet, and gives what he calls the " Ten 
Commandments of the Sonnet," as follows : — 

I. The sonnet must consist of fourteen 
decasyllabic lines. 

II. Its octave, or major system, whether or 
not this be marked by a pause in the cadence 
after the eighth line, must (unless cast in the 
Shakespearian mould) follow a prescribed 
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arrangement in the rhyme-sounds — namely, 
the first, fourth, fifth, and eighth lines must 
rhyme on the same sound, and the second, 
third, sixth, and seventh on another. 

III. Its sestet, or minor system, may be 
arranged with more freedom, but a rhymed 
couplet at the close is allowable only when the 
form is the English, or Shakespearian. 

IV. No terminal should also occur in any 
portion of any other line in the same system ; 
and the rhyme-sounds ( i ) of the octave should 
be harmoniously at variance, and ( 2 ) the rhyme- 
sounds of the sestet should be entirely distinct 
in intonation from those of the octave. 

V. It must have no slovenliness of diction, 
no weak or indeterminate terminations, no 
vagueness of conception, and no obscurity. 

VI. It must be absolutely complete in itself 
^1. ^., it must be the evolution of one thought, 
or one emotion, or one poetically-apprehended 
fact. 

VII. It should have the characteristic of 
apparent inevitableness, and in expression be 
ample, yet reticent. It must not be forgotten 
that dignity and repose are essential qualities of 
a true sonnet. 

VIII. The continuity of the thought, idea, 
or emotion must be unbroken throughout. 

JX. Continuous sonority must be maintained 
from the first phrase to the last. 

X. The end must be more impressive than 
the commencement. 

It will be readily seen that if all these rules 
are followed by the young poet, the practice of 
sonnet-writing is a valuable one, whether the 
product be worth little or much. Unity is de- 
manded ; there can be no straggling; logical de- 
velopment of thought is called for, leading 
from the less to the greater, from the symbol 
to the thing signified. An ample and sono- 
rous vocabulary is required ; every word 
must be picked and chosen, a gem carefully 
set. A musical ear is also requisite, for the 
rhymes are few and must be pleasing. Then, 
too, dignity of motif is an essential feature, for 
the sonnet does not readily lend its music to 
anything trivial. AlK)ve all, brevity, the soul of 
wit and of good writing, is an absolute neces- 
sity. Add to this a cultivated mind continually 
refreshed by the ** springs that from old Par 



nassus flow, '* and, if possible, refreshed from 
the fountain-source of the sonnet, the love- 
poems of Dante, Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and 
Tasso, and it is readily seen that sonnet-writ- 
ing is no mean task. 

Besides the books already mentioned, some of 
which are most likely to be helpful to the lover 
of this. form of verse, are the following: — 

David M. Main's " Treasury of English 
Sonnets." Extends from Sir Thomas Wyatt 
( 1 503-1 542) to the death of Oliver Madox 
Brown in 1874. This is the most complete- 
anthology of English sonnets, and its value to 
the student is very great, both on account of the 
great number of sonnets contained ( more than 
500), their careful chronological arrangement, 
by which the development of the sonnet form 
can be traced, and their copious notes. 

T. Hall Caine's " Sonnets of Three Centu- 
ries." Very highly recommended by the Pro- 
fessors of the English Department at Harvard. 
A careful chronological arrangement, covering 
about the same period as M:iin*s book. The 
prefatory essay is especially devoted to the 
Shakespearian and Miltonic sonnets, and con- 
tains a strong plea for the legitimacy of the 
English sonnet with couplet ending. This 
sonnet Mr. Caine believes to be indigenous. 

Charles Tomlinson's " The Sonnet, its 
Origin, etc., with Original Translations from 
the Sonnets of Dante, Petrarch, etc." This 
work is a careful and delightful treatise on 
the Italian sonnet, written in scholarly style, 
and gives the best statement of what the 
** Petrarchan," or strict Italian, sonnet is. Pub- 
lished in London by John Murray, 1874. 

Capel Lofft's " Laura : an Anthology." Five 
volumes. Published in England in 1813. 
These volumes are not very carefully edited, 
but contain many sonnets, both English and 
translated from the Italian. 

Dennis' " English Sonnets " and Dyce's small 
volume have also some interest. 

The most exhaustive book on " English 
Metres," written with the thorough care of a 
German scholar, is Dr. A. G. Schipper's '* En^ 
lische Afetrik.^' The English sonnet, with 
numerous illustrative examples, is carefully 
discussed in the second portion of the last 
volume. This book has never been translated. 
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and probably never will be, on account of its 
technical character, which makes it appeal to a 
small audience of cultured scholars, but it is 
well worth careful study in the original. Since 
the duty is removed on foreign books, it can be 
imported for $7.50. 

Gilbert Conway's "Treatise on Versifica- 
tion," published in London about ten years 
ago, has a few valuable pages devoted to the 
sonnet, and Tom Hood's " Rhymester,*' edited 
by Arthur Penn and published by the Apple- 
tons, has a pleasant, though not very exhaus- 
tive, chapter devoted to this form of lyric 
poetry. 

Numerous magazine articles also have been 
devoted to the sonnet; among them may be 
mentioned two fine anonymous articles in the 
Quarterly Review for 1876, another suggestive 
study, also anonymous, in the Westminster 
Review for 1871, as well as two able papers on 
sonnet-literature in the Dublin Review for 1876 
and 1877. Ashcroft Noble's article in the Con- 
temporary Review also is noticeable, and the 
edition of Milton by Mark Pattison and that of 
Wordsworth by Archbishop French are both 
prefaced by interesting and helpful essays on 
the sonnet. 

Not so much has been written in America, 
but a series of scholarly essays, showing wide 
reading, by " Sarepta," in the Toronto Week^ 
some fourteen in number, which began in the 
spring of 1890, have attracted considerable 
attention. The same author has also written 
for the Queries Magazine. 

American sonnets have come to the front of 
late in the two volumes published last Decem- 
ber by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. The smaller 
and more carefully edited one, ** American 
Sonnets," compiled by T. W. Higginson and 
Mrs. E. H. Bigelow, contains but a brief intro- 
duction, but the collection is choice. The larger 
book, ** Representative Sonnets by American 
Poets," contains an eighty-nine-page essay on 
the sonnet, illustrated by many examples from 
Italian and English literature. Both these 
compilations are alphabetically arranged, and a 
brief biographical appendix adds value to that 
of Mr. Crandall. 

Of sonnets themselves, of course Shake- 
speare's merit careful study. A neat little edition 



is published in the Canterbury Poets Series for 
forty cents. 

Sir Philip Sidney's **Astrophel and Stella" 
series merits careful attention, as these were 
really the first pure Italian sonnets produced in 
England. Spenser's ** Amoretti " are usually 
bound up with his works. Drummond's son- 
nets are very Italian in character and pleasing 
in sentiment, and Thomas Lodge in his 
** Diana" wrote a few very musical sonnets, 
well worth studying for their beauty of form, as 
is Drayton's celebrated sonnet. 

Since there's no help, come, let us kiss and part. 

This latter sonnet is Shakespearian in rhyme, 
but Italian in the thought division. 

The age of Pope and Dryden, the classical 
Augustan age, had no sonneteers, but with the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the sonnet 
seemed to take a new lease of life. Words- 
worth's sonnets, though numerous, are well 
worthy careful study. Mrs. Browning's burn- 
ing sonnets " From the Portuguese," cast in 
the Italian form, are masterpieces of power and 
concentration. Hartley Coleridge and Tenny- 
son Turner's sonnets are picturesque and beau- 
tiful. The most wonderful series of contem- 
porary sonnets, remarkable not less for beauty 
of sound than for deep thought, are contained 
in Dante Gabriel Rossetti's " House of Lift" 
His sister's sonnets are scarcely less remark- 
able for their self-abnegation, and a living 
writer, Mrs. Alice Maynell, was pronounced by 
Rossetti to have written in ** Renouncement " 
the most touching sonnet by a living woman 
writer. This, together with many other fine 
sonnets, may be found in the volume, "Women 
Poets of Victorian Era," just edited and brought 
out by Mrs. William Sharp in the "Canterbury 
Poets Series," price forty cents. Matthew 
Arnold's sonnets, contained in his complete 
works, are also well worth reading for their 
lofty ethical import; they have a Miltonic 
atmosphere. 

Among the most striking among recent 
American sonnets are Arlo Bates' " Sonnets in 
Shadow." Some delightful translations from 
Petrarch and Dante have been made by Colonel 
Higginson, closely following the rhyme-scheme 
of the original. Aldrich and Gilder are mas- 
ters of the Italian sonnet (o^tcw.,Vi\jX -^^ Vosnrx- 
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ican poet who probably wrote the classical 
Italian sonnet with the greatest ease was Long- 
fellow. His six sonnets on " La Divina Com- 
media " are wonderful examples of word-music. 
A young Canadian poet, who is coming rap- 
idly to the front, and has transfused into the 
Italian form the dominant American spirit, is 
Archibald Lampman, whose sonnets are strong 
and sonorous, and have the ** ebb and flow " of 
the ocean that Theodore Watts so strongly 
insists upon as a necessity of sonnet form. 



His "Railway," contained in Mr. Crandall's 
" Representative Sonnets," embodies a noble 
thought, and is a veritable addition to sonnet 
literature. 

It is impossible, in this hasty sketch, even to 
mention scores of sonneteers equally worthy of 
notice, but a study of those already mentioned 
may do much to aid and encourage the lover of 
this little form of enduring verse. 

Emily A, Thackray, 

Cambridt.b, Mass. 



TECHNICAL READING FOR WRITERS. 



The questions which many young literary 
aspirants have sent to The Writer for reply, 
asking aid and advice, have led me thought- 
fully to consider how much and what I have 
gauned, in an experience of twenty years of 
scribbling, from what may be termed technical 
reading. I find so much of good as to theories, 
and so many lessons of patience and hopeful- 
ness, that I am tempted to ask The Writer to 
give a place to my record of ** hints that have 
helped me." Until within a few years these 
were rarely to be had except in some cases 
where a veteran author or journalist took a 
young aspirant under his wing, but of late, as 
the time became ripe for them, books and arti- 
cles upon technical subjects with regard to 
authors' work have increased, and are helpful 
to many. There were three which first claimed 
my attention — an article by Mrs. Craik (Miss 
Mulock), and a little book containing two 
lectures, one by Walter Besant and the other 
by Henry James, called " The Art of Fiction." 
These are encouraging and helpful guides to 
short-story and fiction writing generally. 
Besant's article particularly treats of the three 
essentials — the art of description, the art of 
observation, and the study of character ; and the 
reader is truly convinced how necessary are all 
three to graphic fiction writing. It is to 
Besant's article I owe the practice of what he 
calls reading backward — that is, forgetting the 



absorption of the story and studying the way a 
novel is built. Among the books to be so 
studied he suggests Holmes' " Elsie Venner," 
Black's "Daughter of Heth," and several 
others. 

" How to Climb the Ladder of Journalism," a 
book which first appeared as a serial in the 
yournalist^ is an aid to those who desire to be 
good newspaper writers. It shows clearly that 
there is no "royal road." It is steady climb 
all the way, but less crowded as an advance is 
made. The way to begin is clearly shown, and 
that is often half the battle. It teaches a lesson 
of patience when a three-column article, at so 
much a thousand words, is cut down half, and 
the rest thrown into the waste basket ; but it 
is good discipline. The next attempt will be 
the better for it. It is the faint heart that kills. 

" Writing for the Press," by Robert Luce, is 
a book no writer, experienced or inexperienced, 
should be without. 

" The Trade of Authorship," which has had 
so large and well-deserved a sale, is a full and 
clear guide as to ways and means, both to write 
and to publish. Many details, which have been 
learned by some of us through bitter experience, 
are there made plain, and even a novice need 
make no mistakes. 

There is no occupation so self-deceptive as 
literature as applied to writing for the press. 
One is so apt to think that the thought put into 
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print is the one the worid has waited for, and 
that no other pen has told the same tale. 

Remembej*, the world mental is like the world 
natural, and the wave theory works in one as in 
the other. Your thought is but the reflex action 
of a surge of thought, and your discovery be- 
longs to some one else equally with you. The 
one who succeeds in reaching the ear of the 
world is received, the rest are rejected, and "the 
race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong." 

The books and articles I have mentioned 
have been of great assistance to me, but when 
— and, alas! it is often — I am utterly discouraged 
and cast down in mind and spirit I take a 



bound volume of The Writer or The Author, 
— a bound one is such an accumulation of sym- 
pathy, — and read, as the children say, "right 
straight ahead," and 1 soon begin to wonder at 
the infinite patience and enduring perseverance 
of many, known more to fame than I ever hope 
to be, and who, it seems to me, have been 
willing to record their struggles, disappoint- 
ments, and successes especially for my benefit. 
I return to my desk, scourging myself for dar- 
ing to despair, and I gather one great thought 
which has seemed to throb through the whole 
volume. If your heart is in your work, you will 
cling to it in spite of everything. 
Brooklyn, n. y. Mrs. A. M. Payne, 



THE VALUE OF DEPARTMENTAL LITERATURE. 



In the January number of The Writer 
(page 9) appears an editorial paragraph de- 
ploring the yearly waste of the public money by 
the United States Government in printing " val- 
ueless documents," and citing the case of a 
certain state senator of Massachusetts who 
illumined his backyard with a bonfire of " 300 
or 400 volumes which a paternal government had 
forced upon him." The Writer expresses 
the opinion that the money thus waited on 
public documents would be better expended in 
aiding struggling authors of merit to get their 
thoughts before the literary world. 

It is not stated what reports made up the 
senator^s bonfire, but it is quite likely that he 
destroyed some which were by no means value- 
less. For, to speak first of the monetary con- 
sideration, it is a fact that many of the govern- 
ment's publications have an actual market value, 
and buying and selling them is a regular branch 
of the book trade in Washington. Hack num- 
bers of the Official Gazette of the Patent OfTice 
bear a price which would be considered fair for 
any second-hand books. This publication, by 
the way, is not distributed gratuitously; its 
subscription price is five dollars per annum, 
and its interest and value to the noble army of 
inventors throughout the country can scarcely 



be overestimated. It is a handsome weekly^ 
containing the specifications of all the patents 
issued during the week, with reduced drawings; 
decisions of the commissioner of patents ; and 
certain decisions of the courts in patent cases. 
These last, of course, render it indispensable to 
to the patent attorneys throughout the United 
States, whose name is legion. 

The consular reports, issued periodically by 
the Department of State, are ajso of great inter- 
est and value. Like the Official Gaiette of the 
Patent Office, they have a market value in cer- 
tain cases, some of the older volumes being 
worth, 1 am credibly informed by those who 
have attempted to purchase them, one dollar a 
volume. As the name indicates, they contain 
the observations of our consular representatives 
abroad on a great variety of economic ques- 
tions ; and while it is not contended that all are 
of equal value, many, if not most of them, cm- 
body tacts and figures of much interest to the 
political economist, not acce.ssible in any other 
form. The titles of a few, selected at random, 
will show the range taken by these reports. 
** Public Libraries in Great Britain," *' Tobacco 
in Egypt," '* Organized Labor in New Zealand." 
*' Irish Agriculture," and ** The Australasian 
Wool Trade," though not to be classed ^'Sv V\\>ix- 
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ature, perhaps, are of great value to many stu- 
dents in economic subjects, and frequently to 
merchants and importers as well. 

A type of the government's scientific publi- 
cations is the monthly bulletin published by the 
Division of Entomology in the Agricultural 
Department. This is a tastefully gotten up 
periodical, often illustrated, and its monthly 
edition of five thousand copies is scattered, 
literally, over the face of the earth. It goes 
regularly to India, Australia, South Africa, and 
all the more important European countries, and 
the avidity with which its articles on the 
economic side of the science of entomology' 
are copied into the agricultural journals of this 
country and England shows the estimation in 
which it is held by the editors of such journals* 
who, of course, like other editors, are trying to 
supply what their readers want. Certain back 
numbers of this publication also have been 
long out of print, and cannot be supplied, though 
the demand for them has never ceased. 

A significant fact in this connection is that 



now, when a citizen writes for a copy of any 
particular report or document, he will, in most 
cases, be asked to show what interest he has in 
the subject. If he can show why he wants it, 
and it is not out of print, he will generally get 
it, but nearly all bureaus publishing reports now 
discourage the indiscriminate distribution of 
their documents to every idle inquirer. This is 
as it should be, for experience has shown that 
nearly always there are enough real students 
interested to absorb all the copies that can be 
spared. 

But their money value is, after all, the 
weightiest evidence in favor of the contention 
that all government reports are not worthless, 
and the additional fact that in Washington two 
large dealers in second-hand books make a 
specialty of their sale proves conclusively that 
at least some portion of our departmental liter- 
ature should be saved from the fate of the 
Massachusetts senator's library of " Pub. 
Docs.'* Robert M. Reese. 

Washington, D. C. 



NEWS ITEMS AND SHORT STORIES. 



One of the first newspaper lessons that the 
-editor gave me was : " You are not obliged to 
tell all vou know." Much of the skill of an 
accomplished writer lies in knowing what not 
to say. In the most trifling item a trained 
reporter furnishes a good illustration of what 
everv literarv worker must do. His first task 
is to select from among a score of facts the 
exact point of interest. He aims for the bull's- 
eye, and, having sighted it, thenceforth sees 
nothing else. If the rings on the target arc- 
still present, it is merely as they surround the 
l)oint to which his shot goes. 

A horse runs away and just misses running 
over a child. The horse belongs to a natural- 
ized alderman, the child to a Protestant clerg)'- 
man. Next morning the Democratic newspaper 
will have an item about the alderman's horse. 



the Republican paper, one about the minister's 
child. 

Both reporters are right, for each has focussed 
on his own readers' interest and curiosity. 
Neither will give much space to the vehicle, 
unless it is badly damaged, or pay much atten- 
tion to the course of the run. Surely neither 
will tell the age of the horse, or who owned him 
before, or what school the child attended, or 
whether his mother knew he was out. 

If, however, the reporter of either paper is a 
fresh recruit just come to reinforce the ranks of 
journalism, he will write a couple of stickfuls 
of stuff like the above, and learn something 
when he looks for it next morning and finds the 
five lines into which the city editor has merci- 
fully boiled it down. 

Now, an item is a short story. What else is 
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it ? Then it follows that writing short stories 
and news items are parallel tasks, so far as 
method is concerned. 

A good item is just two things. One is a 
well-selected truth, the other its setting at such 
an angle as to make it striking. What else is 
a sketch or short story ? Dickens was not the 
only novelist who served his apprenticeship in 
itemizing. 

Now, to make all this practical, I suggest the 
following plan. Take a newspaper that fur- 
nishes good models, — for example, the Spring- 
field Republican^ — and study its news method 
until you can feel the sense of it in your bones. 
Notice how much it omits that you would have 
said. See what it selects as the real point of 
news. Then find how it arranges the matter so 
as to make this point the salient one, and brings 
in every subordinate thing it uses in such a 
way as to make it precisely tributary to this. 
Observe how all tends to one conclusion. 

Then turn to the shorter articles in the 
YoutlCs Companion^ the short, interesting narra- 
tives, that, if they related to recent occurrences, 
would be news items. Observe the similarity 
of method, and note how readily matter from 
either paper could take its place in the columns 



of the other. Try the same experiment with 
the " Easy Chair," in Harper's, 

Then take " i&op^s Fables," the parables and 
other paragraphs in the gospels, with pas- 
sages from " Pilgrim's Progress ** and ** Robin- 
son Crusoe," and make a similar comparison. 

By this time, the method of the reporter, 
carried on into reports that are not news^ 
may be sufficiently grasped to enable you to 
take a paragraph, or even a chapter, out of 
some novel of unquestioned rank, and study it 
in the same way. Lastly, do the same with the 
whole of a first-rate short story, or, rather, with 
a dozen of them. 

Whether after this you can write good short 
stories yourself remains to be seen, but your 
chances of doing it are much improved. Even 
if you discover that you are worth more to the 
world writing on some other lines, you will still 
be sure to write better for this study which you 
have done. You will have learned not to vex 
editors and manuscript readers by little, useless 
detours in which you say what does not need 
to be said and does not push along the argument 
of your essay, or make your story move on 
toward the end. 

North Billbrica, Maw. Julius RobinsOH. 



MY MASCULINE NOM DE PLUME. 



In my early literary career I became firmly 
possessed of the idea that male writers received 
moft pay for their work than we of the other 
sex. I often regretted not having chosen a 
TtOAZvXwit nom de plume ; not that I expected 
to become a second George Eliot, or even a 
Charles Egbert Craddock, but I fancied my 
success would have been greater than under 
my own name, and my pocketbook propor- 
tionately heavier. 

The more I thought and studied over the 
subject, the firmer became my conviction that I 
bad missed a plain road to fame and wealth. 
At last I decided to try one story, at least. 



under a masculine name. 1 selected what I 
thought one of my best and sent it to a periodi- 
cal to which I had never contributed, though I 
had several times seen my stories in its 
columns, reprinted from other papers and 
magazines. 

1 had repeatedly seen the statement pub- 
lished by them that they paid more for literary 
matter than any similar publication in the 
country, so I felt sure I should receive a gen- 
erous check — much larger, at least, than I had 
ever had before. 

I sent the story, with my usual letter, to the 
effect that, *' if found suitable for their pager^ I 
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should be pleased to have them use it at their 
usual rates," etc. 

Nearly two months passed and I had heard 
nothing from it, when one day I accidentally 
picked up a copy of the paper several weeks 
old, and the first thing my eyes rested upon 
was my story. Nearly a month since its pub- 
lication, and no check received ! 

I am too much of a business woman to let 
the matter rest without investigation, so I sent 
a polite note reminding them that I had not 
been paid. Two weeks passed and no reply. 
I wrote again, stating that " the story had been 
sent with the understanding that it was to be 
paid for, but over a month had passed since its 
publication and nothing had been received." 

A few days later came the answer. I opened 
the letter, eager to see the amount of the check it 
contained. At the first hasty glance I read |2o. 



" That's a little more than half what I shotild 

have received had I sent it to 

under my own name," I said in disgust, los«i^ 
the check down. 

" But it is n't $20," said E , picking it up 

and looking at it carefully. 

" What is it then ? There's a • 2,' sure," and 
a vision of a "2" with two "oo's" attached 
flitted through my mind. ** Can it be 2oof ** • I 
looked again. Yes, it was 200 — just two hun- 
dred cents! Two dollars for a story which 
would have brought me $35 at the rates 
I had received elsewhere under my own tuune. 

I presume it is unnecessary to add that I 
have sent no more stories to that parttcnlar 
paper, nor have I ever again used a masculine 
nom de plume. 

yennie Porter Arnold. 

Haktpokd, Conn. 



THE CORRECT USE OF WORDS. 



Some years ago I was engaged in turning 
over the pages of an unabridged dictionary, in 
search of a word of the meaning of which I was 
in doubt, when an editorial friend came in, and 
chaffed me concerning my knowledge of word- 
definition. 

*'The most useful book for an author to 
possess is a big dictionary," he said; "pro- 
vided, of course, that he will make diligent and 
constant use of it. Nine-tenths of the writers 
of the day, including even the most distin- 
guished, are very hazy in their ideas concerning 
the exact meaning of many of the words they 
use. For instance, take so common a word as 
' commodious ' ; though I presume, of course, 
that you know its exact meaning." 

•• Oh, certainly," said I, smiling confidently. 
** It means spacious, roomy." 

" Ah, just look it up, please." 

1 turned to the word in my dictionary, and 
discovered that ** commodious " was not there 
defined as spacious, roomy; and for the first 



time in my life my faith in Webster wavered 

** As a storj'-writer, of course, you have used 
the expression * a buxom lass now entered the 
room.' " 

" Oh, yes." 

"What is your idea of the meaning of the 
word * buxom ' ? " 

" Plump, stout, possessing embonpoint^** I 
rejoined. " Why, every reader, to say nothing 
of every writer, knows the meaning of * buxom.* " 

" Well ; just look it up." 

I did look it up; and my confidence in 
Webster ran out like the ebb of a flood-tide. 

Seriously, I was dumbfounded. If I did not 
know the definition of two such words as 
" commodious " and " buxom," how inexact 
must be my knowledge of many less common 
words, whose meaning until this moment I 
would doubtless have confidently asserted my 
knowledge of ! 

The ability to speak or write the English 
language with precision is an invaluable accon- 
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plisfament that all educated persons should 
strive to attain. And it can be attained only 
by the exercise of vigilance and by a willingness 
to search out the definitions of words regarding 
the meaning of which we have the least doubt. 
Always when reading have a dictionary near at 
hand, and mark down for reference such words 
as you come across that strike you as being 
used in a sense that you do not fully understand. 
Do not be satisfied with guessing at the mean- 
ing of words. Read to improve the fulness and 
precision of your vocabulary. 

There are a number of words that can 
scarcely be used wrongly, yet the exact mean- 
ing of which is often unknown to those that 
speak or writ^ them. "Condign," "cogent," 
"invidious," are three words of this class. 
Many use the expressions, "condign punish- 
ment," "cogent reason," "invidious compari- 
son," without knowing the precise meaning of 
the qualifying words. Again, there are certain 
words that have a similarity of structure, and 
one is apt to infer therefrom a similarity in 
meaning. Many thus suppose that " vocation " 
and " avocation " are synonymous, although, 
really, they are quite different in meaning. 
Appended is a select list of words, the defini- 
tions of which the reader will do well to look 
up and impress on his mind : — 

Avocation, ambient, allocation, asperse, appo- 
site, abrogate, archives, autonomy, apocalypse, 
aphelion, achromatic, amorphous, apostasy. 

Bucolic, bellicose, bedight, bibacious. 



Corollary, cogent, condign, cursory, canon 
contravene, cacophony. 

Derogate, desultory, descant, dereliction, 
dissimulation, didactic, dynamics, diaphandns, 
depositary, depository. 

Esoteric, erudite, eligible, empirical, exor- 
dium, exegesis, eremite, euphony, empyreal. 

Fugacious, fortuitous. 

Hierarchy, homiledc, hebdomadal. 

Invidious, igneous, inanity, insular, itinerant, 
illicit, incarnate, incipient, insuperable, int^- 
stice, irrefragable, impugn, incorrigible, intcir- 
regnum, insidious. 

Mete, monad, millennium, microcosm, muraL 

Nascent, neophite, nullity. 

Oligarchy, omniscient, orient, Occident 

Perennial, periphery, pusillanimity, peri- 
helion, peptic, pedantic, paraphrase, proscribe, 
polemics, perspicacity, perspicuity, pestiferous, 
parity, plenary, potential, predatory, puerile, 
promogeniture, punctilious, punitive, prescience. 

Quintessence, quotidian. 

Recusant, reprisal, rescind. 

Specious, sacerdotal, sedition, segregate, 
sublunary, sudorific, somnific, statics, solstice, 
sinister, sinuosity, sidereal, serrated, sophism, 
surreptitious, salient, senile. 

Tacit, tantamount, tangible, tenet, terse, trite, 
tumid, terraqueous, terruginous. 

Unique, unctious. 

Venal, valetudinarian, vicarious, vitreous, 
vivify, voluble. Warden Mayhwt, 

Boston, Mas*. 



AN UNCONVENTIONAL WRITERS' CONVENTION. 



am unable to vouch for the following report, 
but it is taken from a recent issue of the 
ScribbUvilU ( Mass. ) Daily Intelligencer and 
UUrary Bulleiiny in good faith. 

The first annual convention of the 
^Association of the Struggling Writers 
of America" opened yesterday morning at 
to o^dock in the assembly room connected 
with the palatial hotel in this place, of which 
fhe genial H. Ash is the popular landlord. 



Delegates were present from nearly ev^iy 
state in the Union and some of the territories. 
Many writers of less than the average abilftjr 
were unable to be present for various reasons, 
of which transportation was not one of the 
least, and their absence was sincerely regretted. 
After a social hour of general introductions, 
during which an informal reception was tendered 
to Mr. B. A. D. Verse, of New Orleans, who It 
just recovering from a &tv€.t^ V\Ss»fc'w*>'^T^«fi^ 
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caused by the sudden reception of the 
news that a four-line poem of his had been 
accepted by a certain great magazine, in 
which it will probably appear in the issue 
for August, 2069. The convention was called 
to order with Mr. O. I. Kantrite, of Chicago, 
in the chair. 

An actual count by our reporter showed the 
number of delegates to be exactly 439, each of 
whom was said to represent an average of 972 
members in good and regular standing who 
were unable to be present. 

After a few felicitous remarks by the chair- 
man, the following officers were elected : 
President, Inspiration Cerebrator, of Columbus, 
Ohio; vice-president, U. N. Available, of 
Bufiblo, N. Y. ; secretary. Miss Passion A. T. 
Rymer, of Jacksonville, Kla. ; and treasurer. 
Miss Terwilliger, of Lawsonville, La., who 
writes over the clever nam de plume of " Mr. 
Williger." 

A constitution and by-laws was adopted, in 
which it was decided that authors who had not 
had three or more articles rejected should not 
be eligible to membership, and that the annual 
dues be fixed at twenty-five cents. 

At this point the convention adjourned for 
dinner. In the afternoon much general dis- 
cussion was indulged in. 

Mr. M. S. S. Kumback, of San Francisco, 
Calif., rose to protest against the habit some 
editors have of placing the last sheet of a manu- 
script first, as a proof that it has been read, and 
then refolding, thereby wrinkling said manu- 
script to a horrible degree. Many other 
delegates bore witness to having suffered like 
indignities. 

Miss Doggerel, of this place, asked that a 
memorial be adopted pleading that editors 
refrain from filing contributions upon hooks 
until after acceptance. Remarks were made on 
this subject by several delegates, and the matter 
was finally referred to a committee composed 
of Miss Doggerel, Mr. .M. S. S. Kumback, and 
Mr. N. Ever Getachek. 

Mr. Verne Dumas Haggard Wallywally, of 
Walljrwallyville, W. Va., started the discussion 
ol the best scheme to discover whether a manu- 
script had or had not been read. He had tried 
pasting several sheets together slightly, but in 



no case had the sheets been torn apart. He 
thought it possible that other portions of the 
manuscript might have been perused, as they 
were all rejected, and that, too, by some of our 
best publications. 

Mr. Workscheme, of Chicago, 111., had once 
tried placing bits of paper between the sheets^ 
and when the manuscript came back, there had 
been added by the facetious editor enough 
additional bits of paper to stock a waste-paper 
basket, and, to add insult to injury, among the 
fragments he identified portions of a poem 
which he had previously sent to the same editor, 
neglecting to enclose stamps. 

Mr. Wallywally then confessed that upon one 
occasion, when he had tried his [pasting scheme^ 
the manuscript had come back to him with all 
of the sheets pasted solidly together and look- 
ing like a piece of board. 

A discussion was started as to which was the 
more preferable, payment upon acceptance or 
upon publication. 

Mr. Savedupe, of Meadowport, la., said 
that two years ago three of his stories were 
accepted by three different publications and im- 
mediately paid for. He has since taken all of 
the publications at a considerable expense to 
himself, in fact more than the combined values 
of the three check^s, and though he had a fine 
new scrap-book waiting, none of the tales had 
yet appeared. He favored payment by check 
bearing even date with publication, in which 
case the article could be seen at the expense of 
only one copy. 

Mr. Greathed, of Atlanta, Ga., had been 
troubled in the same way himself until the idea 
occurred to him of dropping into a newsroom 
at intervals, buying some inexpensive article, 
meanwhile glancing casually through the cur- 
rent numbers of the publications with which he 
had accepted matter, and only purchasing when 
something of his own caught his eye. The 
idea was received with much favor, but it was 
decided to frame a memorial praying all pub- 
lishers to send marked copies to their contribu- 
tors, and the *' Filing Hook "committee, return- 
ing at this moment, was immediately sent back 
to frame the memorial referred to. 

Mr. I. Riter Live, of Kalamazoo, wondered 
why so many editors seemed to take fiendish 
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delight in folding a manuscript in some other 
manner than the one adopted by the author, 
seemingly going out of their way, at times, to 
escape the original folds and create new and 
embarrassing creases. As nearly every other 
delegate present wondered also, the question 
created no discussion. 

Mr. Warner Maker, of Philadelphia, Penn., 
rose to propose a united effort to secure for 
authors a postal rate on manuscripts of one 
cent per ounce. He said : " Manuscripts are 
merchandise, and therefore should be mailed at 
merchandise rates or lower. Two cents might 
be charged for the first ounce, and one cent for 
each additional ounce. Postage stamps are a 
serious burden to many authors, that is, not 
the stamps themselves, but the cost of them. I 
belong to that class. To illustrate : I have a 
Qianuscript story now on hand, entitled * How 
Lulu Loomis Ran Away from her Father's 
Home with a Man and Afterward Came Back 
Again,* which weighs when saddled and 
bridled for mailing just twenty ounces. It 
costs forty cents for stamps to mail it with, 
and forty more to get it back. If it is declined 
by ten publications and then accepted by the 
eleventh for I4.65, the net profit to me and the 
reason why I favor a one-penny manuscript 
rate are obvious." 

Many other delegates told similar stories, and 
the committee coming in at this moment was 
immediately sent back to frame a memorial to 
Congress on this subject. 

Mr. Toofer A. Kervawter, the talented young 
Jewish novelist, having tried several times to 
get a hearing, each time failing to catch the eye 
of the chairman in time to throw it to first base, 
was now seen to be standing in his place with 
one hand in the breast of his coat waiting for 
earnest attention. He received it, and spoke the 
very first words heard in the convention in favor 
of International Copyright. By next year or 
the year after he hoped to have money enough 
to publish the novel which had been so gener 
ally accepted by his friends as the coming *'hit " 
and so generally declined by editors and pub- 
lishers everywhere, and he did not want to 
travel the world over finding pirated editions of 
his works in ever)* tongue from which he re- 
ceived no royalties. Strangely enough, but 



little interest was aroused in this question, and 
no action was taken. 

Mr. Nolakoff Merritt, of Minneapolis, spoke 
respecting the existence of a secret code of 
hieroglyphics among editors, by which one 
editor could indicate to others his opinion of a 
manuscript, thereby prejudicing them against it 
before they had given the article a fair hearing. 
He had, himself, found at different times these 
mysterious marks upon the first or last pages of 
manuscripts. He read some of them, viz. : 
"9476X," "N. G.," "Firebak," "Wowl" 
" Rats ! " " 2 Stmps," " Rot ! " " 8,000 wds.," 
and "Stuff!" 

Many other delegates gave indignant evidence 
of like discoveries, and it was resolved that 
every effort be made to crush, at all hazards, 
this league, even if it became necessary to boy- 
cott editors who were convicted of belonging 
to the dastardly combination, by members of 
the association refusing to submit manuscripts 
to them. 

The regular order of business being com- 
pleted, an interesting literary hour was passed. 
Miss Susan McGinty Pendelford, whose charm- 
ing verses have appeared over the nom de 
plume " Dainty Deily'' in the Royalton LocaOty^ 
the Weatherwax tVeekfyyiht farmers* Crossing 
Howler^ and other publications, read a delight- 
ful forty-two-stanza poem, entitled "The Knight 
of the Typewriter." Miss Terious, of Indian- 
apolis, read selections from her strange, weird 
writings, and Mr. 1. N. Hardluck exhibited his 
manuscript poem, entitled " How Often It Comes 
Back to Me ! " which had been declined thirty- 
two times, was estimated to have travelled 
58,366 miles, had cost $5.12 for postage stamps, 
and presented many evidences of the hardships 
which it had undergone. 

After several more enjoyable selections from 
the work of deleg.ites present, the convention 
adjourned at 5.30 o'clock, as the greater part of 
the delegates had to leave before supper was 
announced. Next year's convention will be 
held either in New York, Washington, Chicago, 
or St. Louis, whichever bids the highest, and 
promises to eclipse even this year's meeting in 
general interest. 

Charles Newton Hood. 

Mbuina, N. Y 
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It is astonishing how quickly even writers of 
experience get discouraged when their manu. 
scripts come back to them rejected by the first 
five or six publishers to whom they are sub. 
mitted. Young writers — whose knowledge of 
the mysteries of the manuscript market is gen- 
erally only ignorance — may be excused for 
thinking that because two or three editors have 
returned a given manuscript as unavailable 
there is something seriously wrong with the 
manuscript itself, but older writers ought to 
know better, and the inexperienced ones should 
learn better as soon as possible. It is safe to 
assert that if a writer possessing ordinary good 



judgment has written something which he can- 
didly thinks is good enough to sell, it will find 
a purchaser somewhere, if he only studies the 
manuscript market before sending it out, and 
then persists until every probable purchaser 
has been tried. Every editor knows that he 
sends back manuscripts every day which are 
not rejected because of lack of merit, and 
which, if conditions were different, he would 
willingly retain. The author makes a mistake 
in letting dejection follow rejection, and in toss- 
ing a manuscript, which he himself feels is good, 
into a drawer simply because four or five 
editors have found it unavailable — for them. 
The story that the Century rejects may become 
the corner-stone of a fashion magazine in Pen- 
sacola, — where, by the way, there isn't any 
fashion magazine published, at the present 
time, — and if the author has faith enough in 
his manuscript to send it out at all, he should 
have faith enough to keep it going, remorse- 
lessly and religiously, until the editor who likes 
it and who jcan use it — two requisites for its 
publication — has been found. 

• *• 

Selling manuscripts is business, and authors 

who have manuscripts to sell should go to work 
on business principles. Sentiment should not 
be allowed to enter into the matter at all, un- 
less a writer is so ambitious for fame that he 
does not care to have his work appear outside 
of a few leading periodicals, and, when he has 
aimed at Scribner^s^ even a respectable check 
from the Pensacola Ladies' Quarterly has no 
charm for him. The return of a manuscript 
should mean only that he has to send it out 
again, and a manuscript once approved of by the 
author should be kept going until it is either 
accepted or worn out. Henry Austin, the poet, 
has the right idea. ** When I have finished a 
poem, " he says, " I make a careful list of the peri- 
odicals to which 1 think it is adapted, and give 
the list, with the manuscript, to my wife. That is 
the end of the matter for me. She goes 
methodically to work, trying one editor after 
another persistently, and never allowing the 
manuscript to rest until it has found its proper 
place. The result is that my cash receipts for 
manuscripts are more than double what they 
used to be when 1 sent manuscript out in a 
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hi^luuard way, easily discouraged by one or 
two rejections, so that salable poems were tossed 
into a drawer instead of being sent out again im- 
mediately upon their return. " Every author may 
not be blessed with a wife ready to act as busi- 
ness manager for the firm of Pegasus & Co., 
but any writer can undertake to sell his manu- 
scripts on business principles, if necessary doing 
the work himself. Having written something 
which he knows is good enough to bring a 
check, let him make a careful list of possible 
purchasers, including fifteen or twenty ad- 
dresses at the least, and then persistently try 
editor after editor, never allowing the manu- 
script to remain at home over night, until the 
whole list, or his whole available supply of pos- 
tage stamps, has been exhausted. If the manu- 
script remains unsold after every available edi- 
tor has been tried, and he cannot think up a 
second list to be tried in the same way, he may 
have reason to be discouraged, so far as that 
manuscript is concerned, but not before. If 
in nine cases out of ten the pursuit of this plan 
does not lead to success, the experiences of one 
experimenter amount to naught, and one 
literary Saul is a dead failure among the 
prophets. 



• • 



Next to the ease with which authors gpve up 
the chase of the check-remitting editor, their 
ignorance of the special needs of special editors 
is astounding. Poems are sent to the editor of 
the FcrtifHy scientific essays on protoplasm to 
Baiyhood^ pirate yarns to the Unitarian Re- 
vitw^ and love-stories to The Writer with 
such painful frequency that editors may be 
pardoned for believing that some authors make^ 
it a rule to send the first manuscript that comes 
to hand to the first periodical they see men- 
tioned in print, or hear spoken of, no matter 
what its purpose or character — or lack of both 
— maybe. Of course, it is difficult for writers 
to learn the peculiarities of all the periodicals 
published, but they should at least be able to 
classify them intelligently, and they should 
study all that come within their reach as dili- 
gently as a lover studies the weak points of a 
father whose daughter he wants to win. Sam- 
ple copies cost but little, and sometimes they 
1r«t«n^ & large income on the investment made. 



It would probably pay any one who writes much 
to send to every magazine publisher in the coun- 
try for a sample copy, — enclosing the price, of 
course, — and then study carefully the di£Eerent 
periodicals that he receives. If he is bright, 
he will get many valuable suggestions from 
them, and he will avoid making serious mistakes 
in sending out manuscripts afterward. It will 
be strange, indeed, if he does not save enough 
postage stamps, by the extension of his knowl- 
edge of the literary field, to repay him the 
entire cost of his sample-copy experiment. 

At least one thrifty author has a habit which 
reduces his necessary outlay for postage 
stamps, though at the cost of some trouble to 
the post-office clerks. He has reached a pleas- 
ant eminence as a writer, and his experience 
makes him reasonably sure that about one-half 
of the manuscripts which he sends out will be 
accepted by the first editors to whom they are 
submitted. If he encloses twenty cents return 
postage with a manuscript, and the manuscript 
is accepted, nine times out of ten the twenty 
cents goes to swell the bank account of the 
periodical which takes his article. As a meas- 
ure of economy, therefore, this frugal penman 
takes advantage of Uncle Sam's " postage-due '* 
courtesy, and puts only a two-cent stamp on 
the self-addressed return envelope which he 
encloses with his manuscript. If the contribu- 
tion is accepted, only two cents is lost ; if it is 
returned, he pays the rest of the postage when 
the package is returned to him, instead of in 
advance. He says that he has tried this plan 
for several years, and it has never made him 
trouble once; but he is not popular with his 
letter-carrier. 

w. H. H. 



THE USE OF TYPEWRITERS. 



With pleasure I read the excellent article in 
the February Writer which advised authors 
to use the typewriter in making manuscript 
copy. 

While I have found one most helpful, I \^xy 
often turn from it with annoyance because of 
the noise which necessarily accompanies its 
use, and which disturbs me exceedvas^*^. V 
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have heard of others who object to it for the 
same reason, and who, like myself, use it less 
often on account of the clicking. 

Therefore, I hope some inventive mind will 
remedy this defect, and so improve upon the 
present style of typewriter as to give us, before 
long, one that will be noiseless, or nearly so. 1 
think it can be accomplished, although I am 
not sufficiently mechanical to suggest how. 

A writer in a recent issue of the Journalist 
expressed the opinion that a typewriter should 
be larger, in place of smaller, so that one could 
work it more rapidly by being better able to 
pass without mistake from one letter lo another. 

Provided these two features — noisclessness 
and greater size lo facilitate speed — could be 
combined with the present desirable qualities, 
in the generality of these machines, we should 
havi' a more perfect and acceptable typewriter. 

Trobably, if such is ever the case, many who 
now will not use the machine, especially because 
of the sound, would avail themselves of the 
merits a typewriter docs possess. 

Beth Baker. 

llovTiiN, Mass 



QUERIES. 



I Quefttums mating lo llteran.- work or literary topics may b« 
askr<l and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answcnrouvt be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
f enera! top'c* should be directed elsewhere. J 



• I.) Is it customary for editors to change 

Paragraphs and sentences of stories that have 
eon accepted, to suit the journal in which they 
will appear r 

(2.) Do writers generally object to such 
changes, and perhaps additions, being made ? 

W. M. A. 

[ I I . » Some eilitf)rs accej)t articles only " sub- 
ject to editorial revision." Most editors re- 
serve the right to make minor changes in the 
copy t)f contributors. If important changes are 
necessary, a proof of the article is generally 
scr.t to the author before publication. One, at 
least, of the leading magazines saves the feel- 
ings of its contributors and the cost of correc- 
tions in type, by submitting to each contribu- 
tor a ty|>ewritten copy of his article, revised and 
corrected for the compositor. If such a tyf>c- 
written cojiy is neatly made, it serves the con- 



tributor's purpose as well as a proof, and vexa- 
tious changes in type are avoided. 

( 2. ) A writer seldom has good reason to 
complain of changes in his manuscript made by 
a careful editor. Nine times out of ten, such 
changes improve his contribution. — w. h.h. ] 

( I. ) Upon whit terms are most novels pub- 
lished } Do the authors sell their manuscripts for 
a lump sum or take a percentage of the profits } 
If the former, what is the usual price paid an 
unknown author for a manuscript of, say, 8o,ooo 
words .' 

( 2. ) Do publishing houses in general make 
as great an effort to sell a book which they 
have published for an author on his own 
account, and which they keep on sale, as when 
they have bought the manuscript .'* r. f. b. 

[(i.) Since the terms on which books are 
published are generally known only to the pub" 
lisher and the author directly interested, it is 
manifestly impossible to make any general 
statement regarding the matter. A great many 
manuscripts are bought by publishers for a 
lump sum ; a great many are published on the 
ro>'alty plan ; and a great many more are pub- 
lished by an arrangement in which the author 
bears part or all of the expense of publication. A 
manuscript of 8o,ooo words, by an unknown 
author, might sell for $250 : it might bring more, 
of course, but if a publisher thought he could 
buy it for less, his offer would be reduced 
accordingly. 

(2.) Publishers naturally devote most atten- 
tion to the books that will bring them most 
money, and these are generally books which 
they have bought outright from the author. 
They seldom push with any special energy 
books published at che author's expense. — 
w. H. H. ] 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



As I recollect, the (}uotation in J. Henry 
Hager's article, in the Febrjuary number of Thk 
Writer, was originally thus : — 

Roll swift around, ye wheels of Time, 
And bring the welcome day. 

I think I heard it sung in my girlhood, as early 
as I can remember — 1827 — in our Congrega* 
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tfonal Church choir, at Rindge, N. H., and for 
twenty years thereafter as one of *' Watts' 
Hymns" in the hymn lx)ok. I think it was 
sung all along, also, in anthems, and may be is 
found only in the sacred tune books, then used 
in churches. I think, further, it has been 
rendered in various ways, that I have heard it 
both ways, as quoted in The Writer, and still 
other ways — "joyful day," " wished-for day." 
If those who have the books will search through 
those old anthems, Tm quite sure it will be 
found as sung sixty years ago. 

ELLA E. (illiSON. 
Bakrr, Maw. 

Referring to the *' sine dW" criticism on page 
33 of The Writer for February, I would sug- 
gest that possibly the phrase was correctly used 
in each of the two instances noted. The " time 
of the next meeting " may have referred to the 
next convention^ as many organizations give 
their conventions power to determine place and 
time of the meetings of their successors ; not- 
withstanding which each convention is an 
assemblage by itself, and at the conclusion of 
its business properly adjourns sine die. 

L. E. J. 

Nbw York, N Y. 
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PiWLs's Inucx of Pbriodical LiTRkATURR. Hy William 
Frederick Poole. LL. D.. with the asMsUnce of William I. 
Fletcher, A. M., and the codperation of the American 
Librarv Association and the Library Association of the 
Uniteo Kingdom. Revised Edition. Volume I. 1803 — iS8i. 

a 42 pp. Cloth, two volume!^, $15 Boston: Houehton, 
ifflio. &Co. 1891. 



It is impossible to speak in terms too strong 
of the value of " Poole's Index of Periodical 
Literature " to writers and to literary i)eople 
generally. The work is a monumental one, 
and of inestimable value, since it opens the 
whole treasury of periodical literature and 
makes easily accessible all its wealth of 
knowledge. Every one knows that in periodicals 
are published the freshest, and so the most 
valuable, contributions to the literature of every 
subject, and that,accordingly, itis to periodicals 
and not to books that the student of any par- 
ticular subject turns with greatest profit. With- 
out such an *' Index" as this, the search for 
articles printed in magazines would be an 
endless one, and, even using his best endeavors, 
one could not hope to find one-tenth part of all 
that he might wish to read. There are special 



indexes to some of the leading periodicals, it is 
true, but few of them would be accessible to any 
one person, and he might as well search for 
the proverbial needle in the proverbial haymow 
as to try to find all the articles on any special 
subject in the unindexed periodicals. 

"Poole's Index" surmounts the difficulty, 
and by the completion of a gigantic task has 
made the contents of all of the leading ma£;a- 
zines published before 1881 instantly accessible 
to any one who has access, at public libraries or 
elsewhere, to files of the magazines themselves. 
In two handsome volumes, just published in a re- 
vised and corrected edition, are brought together 
under an alphabetical subject index references 
to every article of consequence published in 
more than 200 English and American maga- 
zines issued since 1802, and comprising 6,205 
different volumes. The magnitude of such a 
work is appalling, and it could never have been 
completed but for the heartv cooperation of the 
fifty librarians who joinea with Dr. Poole in 
indexing the thousands of titles gathered from 
this vast mass of periodical literature. It is 
not necessary to describe the plan of coopera- 
tion, although that alone possesses peculiar 
interest. It is enough to say that the work has 
been done carefully and well, and that a refer-, 
ence book has been completed which all 
librarians testify is used more by readers than 
any other reference book in their libraries. 

Information on almost every conceivable sub- 
ject is indexed in these two well-made volumes. 
There are references, for instance, to more than 
125 articles on authors and authorship, with the 
magazine volume and page given accurately in 
each case. There are references to 100 arti- 
cles on copyright, seventy-five on journalists 
and journalism, a dozen on news, 200 on news- 
papers, fifty on periodical literature, 200 on lit- 
erary work, and fifty on writing. It will be seen 
at a glance what a library of special literature is 
opened bv the '* Index" to any one who is inves- 
tigating tlie subject of literary work. Whatever 
the subject of investigation may be, countless 
sources of information are opened in the same 
way, so that the writer who is preparing a 
special article on any topic has the hardest part 
of his work done for him, since by turning to the 
*' Index " he may ascertain just what has been 
printed in the periodicals al>out the subject of 
which he intends to treat. The *' Index," too, 
suggests subjects, or it mav deter a writer from 
preparing a special article l)y showing him that 
the field has already been covered so well that 
his labor would be only wasted. To editors, in 
a similar way, it affords a means of knowing 
whether good papers submitted to them are 
original or not. 

()f course, without access to files of the peri- 
odicals indexed, the ** Index " loses a great deal 
of its value ; bvit \^ vK^sfe ^v^% O^X-^^j^X^w^v*^ 
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such files are generally available. Even the 
isolated literary worker, however, will find the 
" Index " valuable, for the reasons given, while 
the writer who has ma^zine files accessible will 
find "Poole's Index to be one of his most 
useful reference books, always to be kept 
within easy reach, and indispensable when once 
use has made its value known. w. h. h. 



THB Tbacups. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 319 pp 
OtCk. $1.50. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1891. 

No more delightful gift could come to any 
writer than a complete set of the works of Dr. 
Holmes. From the " Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table " to his latest volume, " Over the 
Teacups," reprinted from the pages of the 
AiioHtiCy his books are full of charming pas- 
sa^^ characterized by genial sympathy with 
human nature, the broadest culture, incisive 
wit, and the kindly humor which makes the 
Autocrat's conversation and his writings alike 
so charming. There is no sign of old age in 
" Over the Teacups," apart from the author's 
own cheery allusions to the decline of life. His 
brain is as bright and as full of original and 
striking thoughts as ever, and the expression of 
them is as happy as anything that the kindly 
doctor has ever said with tongue or pen. For 
writers, and especially for aspiring poets, the 
volume contains much that has a special value 
and interest, but from first to last the essays 
must give the keenest pleasure to the reader. 

Vv. H. H. 

Tm Amskican Printsr : A Manual op Typography. 
Bf Tliomat MacKellar. Ph. D. 383 pp. Qoth, %%. PhiU- 
ddphU : The MacKellar. Smiths, & Jordan Co. 1889. 

Everything that any one can desire to know 
about the practical workings of a printing 
office is told in this standard book, the ex- 
cellence of which is shown by the fact that it is 
now in its seventeenth edition. As its title- 
page says, it contains " practical directions for 
managing all departments of a printing office, 
as well as complete instructions for apprentices, 
with several useful tables, numerous schemes 
for imposing forms in every variety, hints to 
authors,'* and other similar matter. Besides 
the matter relating to practical typography, the 
book contains a history of printing and its 
kindred arts, a description of the processes of 
t^pe-founding, stereotyping, electrotyping, and 
lithography, with instructions which make the 
work valuable to authors, publishers, printers, 
and all who have anything to do with the " art 
preservative." w. h. h. 

Uirom Ordrrs. The Story of a Young Reporter. By Kirk 
Mimroe. IlluAtratc<i. u'* pp. Cloth, $1.25. New York: 
G. P. Putnam't Soot. i8go. 

It is a wonder that no long storv of news- 
paper life, filled with the real atmospnerc of the 
newspaper office and describing characters who 
are like real newspaper men, has ever yet been 
written. Richard Harding Davis* short story. 



" Gallegher," published in Scribner's MagaMttu- 
for August, 1890, is the nearest approach to a 
successful effort in this direction ; but that is an 
episode, and not a continued story. Kirk Mun- 
roe's " Under Orders " is perhaps the best long 
story of newspaper life that has yet been writ- 
ten. It tells some of the experiences of a 
young man, obliged to leave college, who found 
a position as a reporter in New York, and who 
afterward had some exciting assignments. The 
first part of the book, with some slight excep- 
tions, is true to the life, but the author's experi- 
ence as a professional story-writer has led him 
to make the later chapters rather melodramatic. 
Still, the story, as a whole, is a good picture of 
newspaper life, and it cannot fail to interest the 
reader. w. H. H. 

Thb Story op thr Rbar Column or thb Emin Pasha 
Rrlibp ExPRDiTioN. By the late James S Jameaon. 
Edited by Mrs. Jameson. Illustrated 45$ pp. Qoth, 
$3.50. New York: United States Book Company* 1891. 

This is the authorized edition of the story of 
Stanley's ill-fated rear-guard, compiled from the 
letters and diaries of the man who paid Is.ooo 
for the privilege of accompanying the expedi- 
tion as naturalist, and who died at Bangala, after 
experiences which form one of the most trapc 
chapters in the history of ** Darkest Africa." 
Mr. Jameson's journal was not written for pub- 
lication, and this transcript of its daily entries 
may be depended upon accordingly as giving a 
faithful and accurate history of events regarding 
which there has been so much dispute. As a 
record of African travel and exploration, the 
book is one possessing the greatest interest, 
while its value is increased by the fact that it 
throws light on dark places in the history of 
Mr. Stanley's late expedition. The volume is 
a sumptuous one, with numerous illustrations 
reproduced from Mr. Jameson's sketches, an 
introduction giving his biography, and appen- 
dices, including copies of various agreements 
made, a natural history appendix summariring 
the results of Mr. Jameson s scientific work, an 
explanation of the map of Upper Congo, and a 
map of the Congo, showing the river from 
Stanley Falls to Kassongo. It is an important 
contribution to the literature of African explora- 
tion, and it is sure to be widely read. 

W. H. Iff. 

Rhvmrs or Chilohooi). By James Whitcomb Ri^T- 186 
pp. Cloth, $1.25. Indianapolis: The Bowen-Menitt Gb<»- 
pany. 1891. 

A portrait of the author, with a bright-looking 
little fellow seated on his knee, forms the attrac- 
tive frontispiece of James Whitcomb Riley's 
latest book of poems. The poems themselves, 
beginning witn ** The Raggedy Man," which 
every newspaper in the country has reprinted 
in the last six months, and including ** A Boy's 
Mother," ** Waitin' fer the Cat to Die,'* " Our 
Hired Girl," "Who Santy Claus Wux," ••The 
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Stepmother/* "Little Orphant Annie," "A 
Passing Hail," " A Life Lesson," and others, 
any one of which would make an author's repu- 
tation, include some of Mr. Riley's best work, 
and collected in book form will win for him 
hosts of new admirers. There is no lover of 
children or of poetry who will not want to pos- 
sess this book. w. H. h. 

A. D. sooo. By Lieutenant Alvarado M. Fuller, U. S. A. 
415 pp. Paper, so cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1890. 

" A. D. 2000," as its title implies, is a pro- 
phetic story describing the world as the author 
thinks it may be a century hence. In defence 
of the originality of theme and title. Lieutenant 
Fuller assures us that his book was written in 
November, 1887, before " Looking Backward " 
had been published. " A. D. 2000 " tells how 
an armv omcer, Junius Cobb, having discovered 
marvellous life-sustaining properties in ozone, 
caused himself to be put to sleep in 1887 in an 
excavation made in the pedestal of a huge 
stktue on the summit of Mount Olympus, three 
miles from San Francisco, where he was 
awakened, without noticeable physical change, 
June 22, A. D. 2000. The author's minute 
explanation of the scientific apparatus employed 
is exceedingly ingenious, and his account of 
the world in the twenty-first century is both 
entertaining and suggestive. One of the most 
interesting features of the book is his descrip- 
tion of the Daily American^ a national news- 
paper reprinted simultaneously in 500 different 
cities, from a type form made in a new town, 
called "America," in Kentucky, to which all 
the news of the world is telegraphed, this 
single type form being reproduced by telegraph 
in a most ingenious way. The description of 
the sympathetic telegraph, which enables 
messages to be exchanged between any two 
points on the earth's surface, without any 
connecting wire, also possesses fascinating 
interest. w. h. h. 

YOOMO If AIDS AND Old. By Qara Louise Bumham. 404 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1891. 

Tms CaifSAOK or thk Excblsigr. By Bret Harte. 250 pp. 
r, so cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1891. 



These two excellent novels are the latest 
.additions to the Riverside Paper Series. Mrs. 
Bumham's story is a charming picture of life in 
an idyllic New England village, enlivened by 
flashes of wit that would make even a dull story 
attractive reading. Bret Harte's '* Crusade of 
the Excelsior" has an interesting plot, and is 
told with the skill which characterizes all the 
work of the California noveh'st. w. 11. h. 

Lorn Ann I^kk. By Rdgar Saltus. 112 pp. Paper, 50 
New York : llie Belfurd Company. 1890. 



"Love and Lore" is a collection of essays 
and poems, reprinted for the most part from 
periodicals, and dedicated **To Edgar Faw- 
cctt. Perfect Poet — Perfect Friend." To liter- 



ary workers the most interesting essays in the 
volume are those on " The Future of Fiction " 
and "Morality in Fiction." Although the 
reader may not agree with Mr. Saltus,he will 
at least be interested in what he says, since he 
says it in such a brilliant way. w. h. h. 

DoftA Luz. By Juan Valen. Translated by Mary J. Ser- 
rano. 284 pp. Cloth, St. 00. New York : D. Appletoo & 
Co. 1891. 

"Dofia Luz" is a fascinating Spanish novel, 
which Mr. Ho wells, in Harper* s Monthly^ 
praises as one of the most interesting examples 
of modern fiction. Juan Valera is the author 
of " Pepita Ximenez," which also pleased Mr. 
Howells, as well as many other discriminating 
critics. Mrs. Serrano's translation, like all her 
work, is most skilfully done. w. h. h. 

Massachushtts in thk War. 1861 — 1865. By Jamea L. 
Bowen. With an Introduction bv Hon. Henry L. Dawes. 
1,029 PP- Cloth, S4.50. Springfield, Mass. : Boweo & Son. 
1891. 

The history of the Massachusetts military 
organizations that took part in the civil war is 
summarized in this well-made volume, which 
presents a great deal of valuable information 
m concise and comprehensive form. Senator 
Dawes, the author of the introduction, was 
leader of the Massachusetts delegation in the 
United States House of Representatives during 
the war, and has served continuously in the % 
National Congress to the present time. The 
book opens with an historical narrative covering 
about 100 pages, describing those phases of the 
Rebellion in which Massachusetts was 
especially interested. The histories of organi- 
zations form the body of the work, covering 773 
pages, and including the story of seventy-one 
regiments, sixteen batteries of light artillery, 
three battalions, and thirty-three separate com- 
panies. General officers are treated individually, 
and there are about sixty portraits, including a 
frontispiece picture of Governor Andrew, with 
half-page pictures of Senators Sumner, Wilson, 
and Dawes, and the author. A full index 
increases the value of the work. w. h. h. 

Ballads or Ambrica and Othkr Pobms. By Henry 
O'Meara. 146 pp. Cloth, Si. 25. Boston: Damrell s 
Upham. i8qi. 

This beautifully-printed volume of poems by a 
well-known Boston newspaper man, for many 
years connected with the Boston yournal^ will 
excite more than a passing interest. Mr. 
O'Meara's poetical work is thoughtful and 
earnest, always carefully finished, and worth 
attention for its meaning, no less than for the 
manner of its expression. Besides the '* Ballads 
of America," touching upon events of American 
history, there are dramatic, floral, cloistral and 
memorial, and miscellaneous poems, and several 
hymns, which, with the widely-known song,** The 
Flag Above the School," have bt^^v^^N^MSiaic^ 
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issued in sheet-music form. Altogether this 
first volume of Mr. O'Meara's verse is an 
interesting one, creditable alike to the author 
and to the publishers who have given to it such 
a handsome dress. It is dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to Oliver Wendell Holmes. w. h. h. 

Opkn Sksamb. Poetry and Prose for School Days. Edited 
by BUnche Wilder Bellamy and Maud WUder Goodwin. 
Volume III. 361 pp. Cloth, go cents. Boston: Ginu & 
C(>. 1891. 

All things considered, this is the most satis- 
factory volume of the three contained in the 
** Open Sesame " Series. The selections are 
intended to interest students more than four- 
teen years old, and they are made with better 
jud^ent than those contained in the two pre- 
cedmg volumes. A great many selections of 
standard value, in poetry and in prose, are in- 
cluded in the book, anci the proportion of unin- 
teresting extracts is comparatively small. 

W . ri. ri. 

PnoKiGRArHic Mosaics. By Edward L. WilMn. 3S4 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: Edward L. Wilson. 1891. 

Ail who arc interested in photography look 
forward to the publication of the successive 
annual volumes of *' Photographic Mosaics.*' 
This year's issue has a new cover and an index, 
and is double the size of issues of previous 
years. Its chief features are the articles by 
«the editors of photographic journals all over 
the world, — an unusually good collection, — the 
illustrations, and the editor's review of 1890. 

iV. n. H. 

HOOKS KKCEIVKI), 



[ AH book» sent tu the editor of Thb Writbr will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their im^mrtance to readers of 
the mayaiine.] 



Tiir Lk.ht that Kailkd. By Kudyard Kipline. 1% pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. New York : United States nook Com- 
pany. i8go 

Mkkry, MitRiiY Boys. Bv H. L Farjcon. 17S pp. Paper, 
3K tents New V<»rk : United States Ikx>k Company. 1890. 

Uritu. By S Barin{;-Gould. 4j8 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
New York : United States Book Company. iS(^. 

St I'M By Valdes. 346 pp. Paper, $0 cents New York : 
I'nited States Book Coni{>any. i8<^> 

A I>aL.^ARTBAN ScRAP-B<M)K. By .Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
Ru&sel. aso pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York : United 
States Book Company. iS^u. 

Namr anii Famr. By Adeline Sareent and Kwing Lester. 
\*<<»I»p. Pafier. 50 cents New York: United States Book 
I'ompany. iS<*«». 

Mariia. By W. E Norris yft pp. Paper, 50 cent*. New 
York : United States B<H>k Company. 1S90. 

A BiiTBR BiRTHRir.iiT. By Miss Dora Ruv^U. 3^4 pp. 
Pa|»cr, 50 cents New Yi>rk : United States Book Company. 

Lai)\ Mai'Db's Mania. Bv Oeor^e Manville Fenn. 277 pp. 
I'a{icr, 5« cents. New Y<»rk : United 



Paulink. By Julian Hawthorne. a8o pp. Papert 9»:eanta. 
New York : United States Book Company. 1890. 

Wagbs op Sin. By Lucas Malet. 450 pp. Paper, 50 motM. 
New York : United States Book Company. tSQa 

Undsr thb Dbodars. By Rudyard Kipling. $1 pp. Pimer, 
2$ cents. New York : United States Book C<Nnpftn7. 1890. 

Thb Light that Failed. By Rudyard Kipling. 119 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Companj. 
1891. 

A Marriagk for Lovb. By Ludovic HaUvy. 106 pp. 
Paper. 25 cents. Chicago: Rand. McNally, & Company. 
1891. 

Barbbrinb; or, Thb Balls r Dancbr's Husband. By 
Mary Neal Sherwood. 365 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chlaig;o : 
Rand, McNally, & Company. iSgi. 

Hbgbl's Logic. By William T. Harris, LL. D., ^m pp* 
Qoth, $1.50. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Company. 1890. 

So.sgs op thb Spirit. By Isaac R. Baxley. too pp. Cloth, 
75 cents. Buffalo : Charles Wells Moulton. 1891. 

Fivb-minutb Declamations. By Walter K. Fobes. a4i pp. 
Cloth, 50 c.:nts. Boston : L?e & Shepard. 1891. 

LiPB AND TiMBs op Jbsus. By James Freeman Clarke. 448 
pp. Paoer, 50 cents Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1891. 

Mv Lipb with Stanley's Rbar Guard. By Herbeft 
Ward. >S' PP- Paper, 50 cents. New York: Charles L. 
Webster & Company. 1S91. 

A.N Unconscious Crime. By Dr. N. T. Oliver. lUnttrated. 
433 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1891. 

Germinie Lacertbux. By Edmond and Jules De Goooonrt. 
Illustrated. 222 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Laird & Lee. 1891. 

Lyrics Bv Joseph Hudson Young. 130 pp. Qoth, $i.ao. 
New York: Funk&Wagnalls 1889. 

Odd Spell Verses. By H. W. HoUey. 188 pp. Cloth, $i.as. 
Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton. 1891. 
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NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 

From the White-Smith Publishing Company, 86 Stanhope 
street, Boston : Vocal —" Beautiful Moonlight," S. Glorer ; 
** Serenade,*' Henry Timrod and John Wiegand ; " By the Au- 
tumn Sea,'* Paul H. Hayneand John Wiegand; " Mother4n-law 
March,*' Ambrose Davenport and Ernest Simon ; '' Two John- 
nies in Love,*' Harry Hunter and Edmund Forman ; " Home, 
Dearie, Home,** F. E. Weatherly and J. L. MoUoy; "The 
Spanish Gipsy," Michael Watson ; " Welcome Home," quar- 
tette for male voice*, also mixed voices, C. A. White ; '* Play- 
mates," Harry Dacre, arranged by Edmund Forman ; *' Blue 
and Gray," quartette for male voices, George Edmund Haaie 
and George H. Howard; "Ten Responses," quartette or chorus, 
C. C. Morse; "Two Mariners Bold," duet, R. Planquette ; 
"Anvil Quartette," male voices, Duncan B. HarrisoD ; 
•' Babylon," Michael Watjon ; "In Sweet September." F. E. 
Weatherly and Hoi)e Temple; " Biite," Ambrose Darenport 
and C. Ik>hm ; " Ferr>'man John," Henry Vaughan and 
Paul Rodney; "Dream Memories," Lindsay Lennox. 
•' Waltzing as She is Waltzed,** Arthur Seldon, arranged by 
George Le Brunn ; " Playmates," H. L. D'Arcy Jaxooe and 
Ernest Bucalossi; " I.,conore," Clifton Bingham and H. Tro- 
tirc; "That's Why He Loves Mc," E. Turner, arranged by 
Mark A. Attwood; " O Restless Sea,** due*., C A. White; 
" Will Any of These at the (;ate Be Waiting?*' John Undop 
and C. A White; " Why Does Mother Stay so Long?" George 
Cooj)er and G. A. Whtte; "Jerusalem,*' Henry Parker: 
"Brother Jona'han," vocal gems, Ambrose Davenport and C. 
Millocker. I'iano — " Reiterlicd," Franz Behr ; " Tliomc » — '♦ 
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Pnun Bend^l ; " NachkUinge aiu Tannhiliuer," Fritz Spindler ; 
" Qb^roo/* fanUiflie brillante, J. Leybach ; "Austrian Army 
March." Richard Eilenberg; "Mabel Mazurka," Will B. 
McCracken; "Fiddle and I/' waltz. "Gondolier Waltz," 
doets, Otto Roeder; " Little Gleaners Waltz," and " All in a 
Garden Fair Waltz," for four hands, Otto Roeder ; " Mass in 
6/' Joaeph Dignan ; " Mai Bella Waltz," for four hands. Otto 
Roeder; "Minuet," H. Lichner; ''Elsie Valse," Dan God- 
frey ; " La Cascade," E. Pauer ; " La GazeUe," H. A. WoUen- 
haupt; " Sad ThoughU of Thee," L. B. Alloways ; " Kemwood- 
Waltsea,*' Frank H.Russell; " Andalucia," valse espagnole. 
Charles LeThiere ; " The Hornpipe Polka." Frank J. Smith ; 
" PauUna Lu'a," Ed. Gariel ; " IdyUen," waltzes, Leonard 
Gwitier; "Village BeUe Polka," E. Mack; "Queen of the 
Rotes." waltzes, E. H. Bailey ; " The Mountain Spring," C. 
Bohm; "FoUow the Flag," Paul Keller; " Before the Battle," 
march. Antoine Lafont ; " General Sherman's Funeral March." 
H. J. Bemiett. Two Banjos, Mandolin, Guitar, and Zither — 
" Ribbon Polka." Carl A. Blanc. Two Banjos, Mandolin, and 
Guitar— " Ribbon Polka." Carl A. Blanc. VioUn and Piano — 
"Wink the Other Eye." schottische, B. M. Davison; 
" Camiral of Venice." Charles Danda. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ Reftders who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list. 
wOl confer a favor if they will mention Thb Writsr when they 
write.] 

Thb Latb Gborgk Bancropt. With Portrait. Christian 
Htrmid for January 28. 

ABOtrr Authors. Maurice C. Walsh. SUnagrapktr for 
February. 

A Vbtbran Publishrr ( T. B. Peterson ). Newsman for 
January. 

Bbsant's "Author"; thh Organ op thb Writbrs. 
New yark Sundajt Tribunt for February 15. 

Sono-Writing. Reprinted from London Atlun^tum in 
I^uUic Opinion lor January 17. 

GaoacB BANCRorr. With Portrait. Bock News for 
February. 

Chaklss Carlbton Copkin. W. E. Griffis. Reprinted 
from Hmrptr's Young P«opU in Book News for February. 

Shosthand Rbporting. George C. Obren. Bsi/ortfi , 
MimgAukst tor February. 

Books as Good Company. Albert Blaisdell. Journal 0/ 
BrbtesUiam for February 5. 

Chancbs in Journalism Allan Fonnan. Louis Lont' 
hardMagOMin* ( Uiica, N. V. ) for February 15. 

Mv Rboollbctiuns of Victor Hugo Edward Pick. 
t00mi» Latmbard Magazine ( Utica, N. V. ) (or Febriuu-y 15. 

Pbincs Tallrvrand and His Mrmoiks. H. de liarry. 
Ctt ma pa l i i a st for February. 

On Cbbtain Lattrr-Dav Humorists. Brander Matthews. 
Cat m opo iHan for February. 

A Translator's DiPPicfi.TiKv Contributors' Club o( the 
Ailmtiik for January. 

Thb Aovbrtising Expbkt. M. M. Gillam. Printers* 
Imk lor January zH. 

Woman pLAV.WRiTBi»«i. Fannie Aymar Matthews. Pitts- 

JaiyA Bmiletin lot January 31. 

Count Lbo ToLsTui. 1 ransUted from Revue des Revuea tor 

FmUk O^istion lor Febrxiary 7. 



Copyright in England. Critic for January a4. 

History op Historical Writing in Ambrica ( Eigh- 
teenth Century ). J. F. Jameson. New England Magaaitig- 
for February. 

Mr. Haggard bn routb for Mbxico. Reprinted from 
New York Times in Critic for January 17. 

Thomas Buchanan Rrad. R. H. Stoddard. Lippimcoti?^ 
for February. 

Fiction IN Libra RIBS. R. B. Poo'e. Library fottmal lor 
January. 

SoMB Charactbkistics of Pbrsian Pobtry. James Buck- 
ham. Reprinted from Poet-Lore in Literary Digest lor Jai^ 
uary 31. 

Thb Rbportbr. ( Farce, in one act. ) W. G. Van Tassel 
Sutphen. Harper's Bazar for February 14. 

Nbw Fibld for American Fiction. Reprinted from Boston 
Heraidxn Public Opinion lot January 31. 

Studies in Engush Litbraturb. Oliver Farrar Emerson. 
Dial for February. 

A Princb OP Critics. — No. IL (Georg Brandes). H. H. 
Boyesen. Christian Union lor January 39. 

Thomas Lovbli. Bbddobs. Christian Union lor January zq. 

English Vibw op thb Copyright Act. Justin Winsor. 
Nation lot January Z9. 

Sir Waltbm Scott's Journal. Nation for January 39. 

A Talk About Sir Waltbr Scott. John Dennis^ 
Churchman for January 31. 

Mrs. Mary Smith Lockwooo. With Portrait. Emily L. 
Sherwood. Daughters 0/ A merica ( Augusta, Me. ) for 
February. 

Blanchb Willis Howard and Hbr Books. With 
Portrait. Lizzie Gardiner Johnstone. Daughters 0/ A mortem 
(Augusta, Me.) for February. 

Gborgb Bancroft. Critic tor January 34. 

Stbpniak on American Authors. Harriot S. Btatch. 
Reprinted from Boston Transcript in Critic lor January 34. 

Craicib House (Typical Homes op America ). With 
Illustrations of House, I.x>ngfeUow*s Study, Library. Drawings 
room, etc. Helen Leah Reed. Home-Maker lor February. 

Errors op Genius. D. F. Hannigan. Newsdealer tor 
January 1. 

Publishers and Authors. Reprinted from New York 
Sun in Newsdealer tor January 1. 

Celibate AuTHOR.<i. Reprinted from New York Star in 
Newsdealer lor Januanr >• 

The Late E. L. Klamchako. Luke Sharp. Newsdealer 
for December 15. 

Guy dr Maupassant. J. L. F. Dubois. Newsdealer lor 
December 15. 

Thb Big Mai.azinbs. Newsdealer lot December 15. 

Some op Col. Shrpakd's Cixny Points. L. F. Crodiae. 
Kpo<h for February ij. 

The United States Pandkr ni Bad B^miks. Kate FieUTs 
H^ashingtoH (or February 1 1 . 

PLAYWKKiHT ANo Playrk. C. HaddoH Chamber*. Kato 
Field's li'inkingtoH for February n. 

The Nkw Libkary <ip Phnnsvlvania Univkrmty Har- 
per's H'eekly fi>r February 14. 

Rapid Illustration for NRWPAPK*ts. Paper and Pre u 
for January. 

Grur(.k KowAKi) WoonaiiHKY. With Portrait. I^ndaay 
Swift. Rook Buyer (ur February. 

Adolpiie Hki.ot. Atheneeum (or December 37. 

John Clare, Prasant and Poet. All the Year 
lot December ij. 
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Books about ths Stacb. IfatwH lot January i. 

Sir Thomas Wvatt and His Posms. George LTinan 
Kittredge. Modem Languagt NtU* for January. 

Smo IN LiTBSAKY WoRK. C. M. BarTows. Jtmmal of 
Sdttcmtmm for February la. 

Ths Pobtical Litbraturb op Russia. Translated tor 
PmUk 0/imwu of February 14 fnmi the Paris Rtvtte InUr- 



A SoomsM ViBW OP Ambrican Litbraturb. Reprinted 
from EtUmbmrgk Rtvitm in PtMk Opinwn for February 14- 

£ABix*t English Prosb. CriHc for February 14. 

Snobt Stuxmbs in Litbraturb. — VI. ( Dante and Shake- 
speare ). Hamilton W. Mabie. Ckristiam Union for February 
xa. 

Litbraturb. George William Curtir Umivertiiy Maga^ 
mimt for January. 
.Thb Epic Cbntury op England. George R. Wallace. 
Umivtrtiiy Mtogazim* for January. 

Thb Low Tii» in Pobtry. Maurice Thompson. A morica 
for February la. 

English Prosb. LiUrary World tot February 14. 

Frbnch Wombn in Litbraturb. EUasa M. Moore. Koto 
FioW* IVtukington for February 4- 

ThbTallbyrano Mbmoirs. Sir Charles W. Dilke. Horth 
Amor icmm Rowiow for February. 

OCTAVB Fbuillbt. F. M. Warren. Modom Languait 
NoUa lot February. 

GaORGB Bancropt. Critic lot January 3 1 . 

Litbraturb as a Tradb. Edmund Gosae. Reprinted 
from Si.Jawiof Gaaottt in Critic lot January 31. 

Ellbn Olnby KtRK. With Portrait. Reprinted from the 
Book Btiyor in Book Nems lot February. 

MuMC ON THB ToNR PoBTRY. John Vance Cheney. Re- 
printed from Overland Monthly in Literary Digest lot Jan- 
uary 24- 

Bancbopt. Harfer's Weekly for January 31. 

Frbnch Womrn in Litbraturb. — L E. M. Moore. KeUe 
J^ield's Washington lot January aS. 

With a Litbrary Cambra. M. D. Sterling. Good 
Homsekoeping for February. 

Authors' Blundrrs. By Onb Who Has Madb Somr. 
Alke Price. Reprinted from London Society in Literary 
Digest for February 7. 

Char LBS Lamb. Literary World lot January 17. 

Gborcb Mbrbdith. Nemsde€der for January 15. 

RuDYABO KiPUNG. Louiae Chandler Moulton. Reprinted 
from Boston Herald in Literary News lot January. 

Thb Good Gray Pobt. Reprinted from New York Star 
in Newsdealer for February 1. 

Tbn Ybars op Ambrican Litrraturb. George Pellew. 
Critic for January 17. 

Hbrobs and Hbroinrs in Fiction. Maurice Thompson. 
America lor Januauy 15. 

Famous Writbrs op Boys* and Girls' Books ( R. M. 
BaUantyne). George W. Browne. American Young Folks 
lot November. 

Pbn Gossip op Authors. Professor Carlton Glen wood. 
American Yomng Folks lot Norembcr. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



" Men and Women of the Time " will be the 
ejtpanded title of the new edition of "Men of 



the Time," to be issued in the spring by 
George Routledge & Sons. 

Henry James has dramatized his own novel, 
" The American." The play was recently pro- 
duced at Southport, England, and won high 
praise from Mr. Archer, the celebrated London 
critic. It is full of alert, telling dialogue and 
crisp incidents. In the autumn it will be 
brought to London. 

Edna Dean Proctor, who has been spending 
some time in Boston, recently left that city for 
Washington. A new poem on the Zufiis, *' The 
Ancient People," elicited much admiration 
in the select company to whom it was read 
aloud. Mrs. Augustus Hemenway has given 
$2,500 to Henry Sandharo, the artist, to illus- 
trate it. 

Romance is a new magazine, containing from 
twenty to thirty short stories each month, pub- 
lished by C. A. Watson, Fourteenth street and 
Fifth avenue. New York. Its only fault is 
that it is so close an imitation of Short 
Stories J the magazine which the Current Lit- 
erature Publishing Company has made so 
successful. 

Douglas Sladen, the Australian poet, will 
reside until May at 20 East Thirty-second 
street, New York City. He is busy col- 
lecting materials for a book on " Literary 
New York," which will treat not only of 
the well-known authors, but the literary dabs, 
salons, libraries, principal magazines, and die 
great newspapers, with their publishers, edi- 
tors, leader-writers, critics, etc. The work, 
which is to be published both in London and 
New York, will contain portraits of the more 
important authors and a historical chapter 
as well. " Younger American Poets," Douglas 
Sladen*s latest book, will cover the period 
between 1 830-1 890. It begins with Paul 
Hamilton Hayne, and ends with James £. 
Nesmith. 

Andrew Lang has never been in robust 
health, and now he is said to be fast becoming 
a valetudinarian. Within six months his loi^ 
have exhibited an alarming weakness, and fre- 
quent hemorrhages have alarmed his frienis ; 
but he still continues at work. 
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Paul 'Lindau, the German novelist, is about 
to visit this country. 

Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis is writing a 
novel t>f the present, the scene being laid partly 
in Pennsylvania and Louisiana. 

Fifty-two Washington correspondents give 
their ideas as to "What Is News?" in the 
Analostan Magazine (Washington) for Feb- 
ruary. 

Harry Quilter, in his "parting shot at Mr. 
Stanley," as the Pall Mall Gazette calls it, 
declares that the author's profits on "In 
Darkest Africa" have been $100,000. 

The new editor of the Illustrated London 
News is Clement King Shorter. Frederick 
Greenwood has joined the staff, and will con- 
tribute a non-political editorial weekly. 

Albert Shaw, associate editor of the Minne- 
apolis Tribune^ has been engaged by W. T. 
Stead, of London, to become editor of the 
American edition of the Review of Reviews, 

One of the most versatile men in New York 
journalism is Valerian Gribay^doff, a Russian, 
educated in Paris and England, but for twelve 
years a resident of the United States. He is 
a newspaper artist, as well as a frequent con- 
tributor to papers and magazines. He has 
recently published an interesting volume on 
the invasion of Ireland by General Humbert in 
1798. 

Howard Lockwood & Co., New York, will 
begin to publish in April a " Dictionary of 
Printing and Bookmaking," by W. W. Pasko, 
the librarian of the Typothetae. It will be 
issued in a royal octavo volume, copiously illus- 
trated. Besides the matter naturally included 
in such a work, it will define the terms of 
bibliography, bookbinding, engraving, and 
bookxelling, and will contain a glossary of the 
corresponding printers' terms in German, 
French, and Italian. 

Mrs* Elizabeth Akers Allen ( " Florence 
Percy") is a sweet-faced, gentle-voiced little 
lady, whose quiet demeanor gives slight prom- 
ise of the sparkling wit and humor she displays 
is conversation and address. She has recently 
noved to New York from Ridgewood, N. J., 
and is actively engaged in literary work. 



Grant Allen has just received the extraordi- 
nary prize of ;^i,ooo for a new story. 

Rider Haggard was blackballed when he 
came up for ballot at the Society of Antiquaries 
recently. 

Greenough White, H. U. ^84, has just pub- 
lished a " Sketch of the Philosophy of Amer- 
ican Literature," which has been favorably 
criticised by some of the professors of the 
English Department at Harvard. 

Miss Blanche Fearing is well known as a 
Western writer of exquisite verse. In Mr. 
CrandalPs collection a beautiful sonnet, *' The 
Snow," is by that young poet, who " is one of 
the Western army of poets whose voices reach 
Eastward." 

Miss Katharine Pearson Woods, author of 
" Metzeroll, Shoemaker," is writing for the 
Woman's Literary Club of Baltimore a paper 
on "Woman as a Politician." She has also 
begun to write book notices for Far and Near^ 
the working girls* organ. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. announce : A new 
volume by Mr. Aldrich, "The Sisters' Tragedy, 
with Other Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic"; a 
new volume by Bret Harte, containing "A 
Sappho of Green Springs " and other stories ; 
Miss Alice M. Bacon's "Japanese Girls and 
Women " ; and Rev. Dr. Peabody's " King's 
Chapel Sermons." 

The home of Olive Schreiner, the author of 
" Dreams " and " The Story of an African 
Farm," is at Matjesfontein, Cape Colony. The 
place consists of a farm, a hotel, a mill, a 
warehouse, a station, and a few mean houses, 
and lies in the very heart of the wilder- 
ness, surrounded by such scenery as Miss 
Schreiner has often described in her books — 
level wastes of gray sand and ragged ridges 
of rocks. 

In Andrew Lang's booklet, " How to Fat! in 
Literature," he gives some specimens of his 
own early attempts at verse-making to serre 
as an awful warning. These verses will amace 
many young poets, for they exactly resemble 
the flood of " poems " sent to every newspaper 
in the land as the cream of youthful geniiu — 
in the writers' minds. 
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Rev. Dr. Cl.arles F. Thwing, lately of Min- 
neapoliSf has been inaugurated president of 
Adelbert College, the old Western Reserve 
University, now located at Cleveland. 

With the March number the Forum began 
its sixth year and its eleventh volume. The 
demand for bound volumes is so large that the 
publishers have reprinted all the back numbers 
to date, so that complete sets of the magazine 
may now be had. 

** Across East African Glaciers " is the title 
Dr. Meyer has given to his account of the first 
ascent of Mount Kilimanjaro, one of the most 
important events of recent African exploration. 
It will be published immediately in this 
country by Longmans, Green, & Co. 

F. Marion Crawford, having been pulled 
down by overwork, has gone to Tiflis, Asiatic 
Russia, a city noted for its hot baths, to recu- 
perate. He has promised to deliver to Mac- 
miilan*s by June i the third and concluding 
part of " Saracinesca," but ill-health may pre- 
vent his doing so. 

Public opinion (Washington and New 
York) has just announced the offer of three 
cash prizes of f 150, $100, and $50, respectively, 
for the best three essays upon the question : " Is 
any extension and development of trade be- 
tween the United States and Canada desirable ; 
if so, what are the best means of promot- 
ing it ? " 

One of the clauses in the marriage contract 
between Dr. Schlicmann and the Greek lady 
whom he married provided, it is said, that the 
lady should improve her knowledge of Homer 
by learning and reciting fifty lines of the Iliad 
nightly. The ordeal was a severe one for the 
bride, but Herr Schliemann, when 'elling the 
.story to his friends, always said that neither 
tears nor entreaties ever induced him to let her 
off a single line. 

President Dunlap, of the National Amateur 
Press Association, has appointed the following 
judges of award in the contest for the title 
laureates annually conferred by that as.socia- 
tion: Judge of serials, Mary Hartwcll Calher- 
wood ; judge of sketches, Captain Charles 
King; judge of ix>ems, Klla Wheeler Wilcox; 
judge of essays, Allan Forman. 



James Payn's literary gains for the first year 
of his married life were just J[^yi 1 5J. 

Mrs. Hodgson Burnett's income from her 
books and plays amounts to more than $25,000 
a year. 

Puck's Library for March is entitled ** Dol- 
lars and Cents ; Being Puck's Best Things 
About the Scramble for Scads.'* 

Rudyard Kipling's father is a professor in an 
art school in India. He is a fine-looking old man^ 
with snow-white beard and hair. 

Miss Lily A. Long, author of the strong and 
bright novel, " A Squire of Low Degree," is a 
Western woman, born in St. Paul, of Swedish 
descent, and educated at* the University' of 
Wisconsin. Though she has written essays 
and poems, this is her first novel. 

** Supposed Tendencies to Socialism,** by 
Professor William Graham, of Belfast: "Iron- 
working with Machine-tools**; "Dr. Koch*s 
Method of Treating Consumption,'* by Dr. 
G. A. Heron, a London physician, and a 
friend of the discoverer; and "Greeting 
by Gesture *' are leading articles in the 
Popular Science Monthly (New York ) for 
March. 

Thomas Nelson Page has written a number 
of short stories, and has " roughed out *' other 
stories of the Old Dominion. He is getting 
together material for a life of General Thomas- 
Nelson, the revolutionary war governor of the 
state, for the Makers of America Series. He 
has in contemplation, furthermore, a volume of 
papers on *'The Southern Civilization*' ("The 
Old South," " Authorship in the South Before 
the War," " The Social Life of the Old South," 
etc.), and another on " Europe in Sunshine and 
Shadow," the latter to comprise various 
sketches from his journal^ and letters during 
several vi.sits abroad. 

A life of Thackeray will be the next volume 
in the Great Writers Series. It was begun by 
Herman Mcrivale and has been completed by 
Frank T. Marzials. As it was Thackeray's 
particular request ( which his daughters have 
sacredly respected ) that no life of him should 
ever be pul)lishcd, the forthcoming volume will 
have the interest of novelty. 
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NEWMAN ON STYLE. 



I have been reading the " Letters and Corre- 
spondence of the late John Henry Newman," 
edited by his relative, Anne Mozley, recently 
published in England. Among many other 
subjects of interest to admirers of the great 
cardinal, 1 find a letter written in 1869, in which 
he for the first time tells the world something 
concerning his method of composition, that 
may prove instructive to young writers. All 
know that few men have shown an equal mastery 
of the English language with Dr. Newman. 
He has been always named among the first of 



those authors recommended to the attention of 
young men and women seeking a model of good 
English style. To those who have followed 
this advice, as well as to those who have not, 
the following letter, written by Newman when 
he was sixty-eight years old, and after he had 
produced his most famous works, cannot fail to 
be interesting : — 

"It is simply the fact that I have been obliged 
to take great pains with everything I have 
written, and I often write chapters over and 
over again, besides innumerable corrections and 
interlinear additions. I am not stating this 
as a merit, only that some persons write their 
best first, and I very seldom do. Those who 
are good speakers may be supposed to be able 
to write off what they want to say. I, who am 
not a good speaker, have to correct laboriously 
what I put on paper. I have heard that Arch- 
bishop Howley, who was an elegant writer, be- 
trayed the labor by which he became so by his 
mode of speaking, which was most painful to 
hear from his hesitations and alterations — that 
is, he was correcting his compositions as he 
went along. 

" However, I may truly say that I never have 
been in the practice since I was a boy of 
attempting to write well, or to form an elegant 
style. I think 1 never have written for writing's 
sake ; but my one and single desire and aim has 
been to do what is so difficult — viz., to express 
clearly and exactly my meaning; this has been 
the motive principle of all my corrections and 
rewritings. 

*' When I have read over a passage which I 
had written a few days before, I have found it 
so obscure to myself that I have either put it 
altogether aside or fiercely corrected it ; but I 
don't get any better for practice. I am as 
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much obliged to Correct and rewrite as I was 
thirty years ago. 

*' As to patterns for imitation, the only master 
of style I have ever had (which is strange, con- 
sidering the difiFerences of the language) is 
Cicero. I think 1 owe a great deal to him, and, 
as ^ as 1 know, to no one else. His great 
mastery of Latin is shown especially in his 
clearness." 

Particular attention should be paid to the 
fact that Newman, like many other great writers, 
felt the necessity of constant correction. He 



evidently never ** dashed off ** anything, as young 
writers always want us to imagine they do. The 
most remarkable statement in the letter, how- 
ever, is near its conclusion : " 1 don't get any 
better by practice. I am as much obliged to 
correct and rewrite as I was thirty years ago." 
That last sentence ought to be comforting to 
the despairing writer who feels after wrestling 
with refractory manuscript for years that he has 
mistaken his vocation because he has not 
acquired facility in expression. 
LouisviLLB, Ky. y antes C, Moffet. 



AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER AS THEY SHOULD BE. 



A publisher and an editor produced a new 
magazine. It was a good magazine, as every- 
body who saw it was obliged to admit. But as 
jret it had not a reputation ; and without a reputa- 
tion to start with, a reputation is a hard thing 
to get 

The publisher and the editor had energy, 
and pluck, and perseverance. They worked 
hard and constantly, and they believed in their 
work. 

But they had great difficulty in getting a 
hearing among the authors. Check after check 
they sent away to the pen-wielders ; always 
with stamps enclosed for the return of the 
checks if they should not be wanted. 

All they asked was that the checks be 
examined. If these were found good, the 
authors would please pay for them at their cus- 
tomary rates in manuscript, prose or poetry — 
prose preferred. 

Most of the checks proved unavailable. A 
heart-crushing number came back; not a few 
so torn, and rumpled, and marked across that 
they had to be rewritten before they could be 
sent to another author. 

LJttle printed slips came back with them, set- 
ting forth that they were **not suited to our 
joresent purposes " ; that " we thank you for the 



privilege of reading them, but are unable to 
' make use of them " ; that " the rejection of a 
check by one author does not imply that it may not 
be exactly suited to some other author's needs " ; 
and that " you will please excuse this form of 
answer, as the great mass of checks constantly 
received renders a personal letter impossible." 

And all the while syndicate letter-writers 
kept assuring the struggling publfsher and 
editor that " merit is the onlv condition of sue- 
cess " ; that " every check is examined solely 
on its merits " ; that ** authors are constantly on 
the alert to find new publishers and editors of 
real ability." 

At long intervals a check was accepted ; but 
that did not always mean an end of trouble. 
Sometimes it did ; but at other times an author 
would write : '* Your check is accepted, and 
will l)e paid for when used." 

Then the publisher and the editor would 
wait a year and a half or two years for that 
check to be used. They would write mild 
letters of inquiry, perhaps, without gaining the 
courtesy of any sort of reply. 

At last they would discover for themselves 
that the check had been used, and would eagerly 
expect the promised manuscript in payment ; 
but they would wait two or three months before 
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getting it ; and when it came it was pretty sure 
to be shorter than they expected. 

If any explanation accompanied the long 
deferred payment, it was to the efiFect that this 
particular author paid quarterly for the checks 
he accepted. 

Sometimes the checks were never returned, 
and never paid for. 



The publisher and the editor did not abandon 
their magazine. They command the market 
now, and can dictate terms to the most stiff- 
necked and rebellious author. But when suc- 
cess came it found them just about ready to 
accept a job of hod-carrying. 

yames C, Purdy, 

MOORBSTOWN, N. J. 



BUSINESS RELATIONS BETWEEN AUTHOR AND EDITOR. 



Will The Writer receive and consider a 
small growl and a question or two from a puz- 
zled scribbler ? 

In the advice which is liberally bestowed 
upon young writers, — and which, I believe, is 
usually gratefully received, and thoughtfully 
pondered, whatever general impression there* 
may be to the contrary, — I have noticed that 
much stress is usually laid upon one point. 
Tyros in literature arc warned not to look upon 
it as in any way a romantic or exceptional pro- 
fession, but, on the contrary, to remember that 
the making and marketing of manuscript is a 
business, a trade, like any other, and must be 
conducted on business principles, subjected to 
business rules, like any other. 

I, for one, have endeavored to lay the wise 
lesson to heart and profit by it. But now and 
then I find myself questioning if the obligation 
to hold to business principles applies to the 
author, or seller, alone. Does it, or docs it 
not, rest upon the publisher, or buyer, also 1 

I will illustrate, and thereby come to my 
growl. 

A few months ago I sent a manuscript story 
to an old, popular, and entirely reputable mag- 
azine. The editor, a veteran literary worker, 
expressed approval of the story, and accepted 
it; a satisfactory price was agreed on, and I 
supposed the matter was settled. 

Last week the manuscript came back to me 
with a note saying that, although the story had 
been accepted by Mrs. Star, .Mrs. Star was no 



longer editor of the Blank Magazine ; and the 
present management did not find it suited to 
their needs, therefore returned it. 

I do not claim to be versed in all the ins and 
outs of business matters; but I have always 
fancied that when a man buys out a business^ 
he takes it subject to the liabilities of the old 
firm, and is bound by their contracts, unless 
some special agreement is made to the con- 
trary. 1 have yet to learn that when a man 
buys a grocer's stock and trade he has a right 
to send back to the gardener vegetables and 
fruit, to the wholesale dealer sugar, tea, spices, 
etc., bought and delivered, but not yet paid for, 
even though it might he to his advantage to 
do so. 

The instance I have given is not unprece- 
dented. Once before in my experience with 
this particular magazine a like happening 
befell me. Certain manuscripts had been 
accepted, kept a year or two, and then, 
after a change in administration, returned, 
with the explanation that the new publishers 
did not wish to use them. In this case, 
insult was added to injury by the tact that, 
althoujjh return postaj^e had been sent with 
all manuscripts, only one two-cent stamp was 
affixed to the package, the remainder of tlie 
postage being left for collection. I paid the 
|)ostage twice over, and the new firm's repudia- 
tion of the old firm's agreements was carried 
out with praiseworthy economy. True, the 
sum was not so great as seriously to d>ft.'s^V».\*. 
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the purse, but that is not the point exactly. 
Neither does the fact that I was rather glad to 
get my papers back, and afterward sold them 
for a higher price than had been ofiFered by this 
magazine, alter the principle involved,^ or 
silence the question which presses upon my 
unsophisticated mind. 

Were these little transactions conducted 
according to business principles.? If so, since 
*' turn about is fair play," why has not an author 
the privilege of demanding a return of his 
creations if, before they are pubh'shed, he 
sees a better opportunity for disposing of 
them? 

I wish also to ask the opinion of The 
Writer as to the almost general custom of 
paying contributors **on publication." Is that 
a strictly business-like arrangement ? The 
farmer who takes his wheat to the mill or gen- 
eral market is not asked to wait for his pay till 
the wheat is ground into flour, barrelled, and 
sold to the private consumer. The wood-cutter 
who draws yearly supplies of wood to village 
customers does not wait for his pay till the wood 
is burned. I fancy general business conducted 
in this way would soon come to a standstill. 
The poor farmer and laborer would starve, and 
supplies would cease. 

The scribbler, though perhaps not so neces- 
sary and important a member of the com- 
munity, has, nevertheless, the same material 
needs as farmer and wood-cutter. Are they 
not entitled to any consideration ? He must 
pay for his bread when he gets it. Bakers, and 



grocers, and boarding-house keepers do not 
choose to wait through the very uncertain 
number of weeks, or months, or years that must 
pass before his promised checks arrive, and 
one can hardly blame them. 

It may, and does often, happen that during 
these months the waiting scribbler will see how 
he might dispose of his finished work more to 
the advantage of purse and reputation than his 
contract promises. Has he a right to demand 
a return of his manuscript, a release from his 
contract, because such release seems to him 
desirable? By no means, say the publishers. 
That would be a most unbusiness-like proceed- 
ing. He has made a contract ; he must abide 
by it. Any child might see that. 

Is an agreement between author and pub- 
lisher binding only on one side — the author^s ? 

The woes of the writer whose wares are 
found ** not available " I do not bring into the 
question. His business is to make them avail- 
able. But when he does this, when he pro- 
duces useful work, though he may not have 
won so high a place in his profession as to give 
him power to dictate his own terms, — even 
then, poor, obscure, hard-working mortal that he 
is, has he, or has he not, rights which a pub- 
lisher is bound to respect ? 

Is, or is not, the laborer worthy of his hire ? 
If he is, would it not be just and ** business- 
like " to give it to him when his work is done, 
delivered and accepted as satisfactory? 

//, A. Saxton, 

Schoolcraft, Mich. 



HINTS TO THE WRITER. 



Get a subject as big as you can. 
Boil it down as small as you can. 
Say everything as strong as you can. 
Make it so clear that the reader must under- 
stand it. 

Say nothing more than once. 

Every unnecessary word clogs the interest. 



Every unnecessary thought destroys the sym 

metrv. 

Every word not understood throws the reader 
off the track. 

As soon as you begin to get uninteresting, the 
reader is apt to drop your piece. 

The writer must not only give the reader a 
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chance to understand him, but compel him to 
read on. 

Any good thought fully expressed is interest- 
ing. 

Be sure you have your thought, and be sure 
your reader gets it. 



You must usually get up an interest as well 
as satisfy it. 

Write for the benefit of the reader, and not 
the reputation of the author. 

Austin Bierbawer. 

Chicago, III. 



A POINT IN RAPID TYPEWRITING. 



The point briefly is: operating the type- 
writer with little or no looking at the keys. In 
copying from shorthand notes or from printed 
or other manuscript, instead of reading a few 
words, looking at the machine until they are 
written, then back at the copy, the typewritten 
page is run off smoothly without a break. The 
only pause is in changing sheets. The advan- 
tage of this is self-evident ; and it lies, not alone 
in time saved, but in accuracy of work. On the 
latter point it may simply be remarked that in 
carrying ten or a dozen words in the mind until 
they have been typewritten, one is much more 
apt to make errors, through lapses of memory 
induced by close attention to the key-board, 
than in operating the machine in the manner to 
be described. 

There are, of course, many typewriters who 
have acquired this time-saving skill, but I know 
there are many more who have not ; so, in the 
hope of benefiting the latter and of impressing 
its importance upon beginners, I will tell how I 
think the knack may be acquired. I mi^ht say 
that I started with the advantage of a musi- 
cian's practice of reading notes and playing at 
the same time, and its application to typewrit- 
ing naturally followed. This musical ability is, 
of course, not an essential, only an advantage, 
and I mention it because many ladies arc* taking 
up typewriting, a majority of whom have had 
musical instruction. Hut the beginner can ac- 
quire it on the typewriter, just as the young 
musician must. 

In the first place, let me say that the quickest 
and surest way to learn typewriting is to write 
one sentence over and over, and not go to 



another until it comes easily to the fingers. I 
think a great mistake is made in writing long 
paragraphs or pages, for in the writing and re- 
writing of one sentence the few combinations 
of letters in it will be thoroughly mastered once 
for all^ and all subsequent ones will be learned 
much more quickly by reason of this practice. 

Now, as to the writing without looking, l-et 
us suppose the practice sentence to be : ** When, 
in the course of human events, it becomes nec- 
essary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands," etc. After the pupil has learned to 
write it readily, let him practice writing "When " 
without looking at the keys ; then ** When, in " ; 
"When, in the,'* and so on until he has mas- 
tered all the short words and combinations of 
them, letting the long words take care of them- 
selves for awhile. He is now prepared to read 
this sentence from the copy ami write without 
stopping the machine. While writing "When, 
in the " he reads *' course of human events." 
"ents" being a combination which he has 
learned or which his practice will enable him 
to write without looking at the machine, he 
reads "it becomes necessary " wh'le i)rintint; it, 
and so on thnuigh. The principle, ;is is now 
apparent, rests on the tact that the small words 
largely exceed lon^ ones, and thai the combina- 
tions of them recur so often as to make the 
writing of them ver) mechanical; so that, 
while writinj^ them, the eves can easily glance 
from the machine and gather a few words ahead 
and return, so that there need be no pause. As 
skill increases, more words, or, rather, combin.i- 
tions of letters, are added to those that can be 
written without kwkvv\\L, wV \W V^'^'s^A^'*^"** aNXv^- 
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tioD being required upon the key-board, until 
finally the eye can rest most of the time upon 
the copy. The fact that nearly all the long 
words are made up of the same combinations of 
letters that make the short ones will aid the 
beginner in learning them. Thus " cal *' in 
"political" is a frequent ending, and while 
writing it the eye easily catches "the bands 
that unite," or other words that may happen to 
follow. The relief to the eye in not having to 
dart so frequently from keys to copy need only 
be mentioned. Another point that might be 
added is that this way of writing conduces to a 
uniform gait, which is highly desirable. The 
nervous, fitful style, which nearly always results 
from looking back and forth, principally from 
the unconscious desire to make up for the time 
lost in such pauses, should be avoided. By 
writing in the way here suggested, one can 
handle the keys less rapidly, and do the same 
amount of work more quickly, comfortably, and 



accurately than in the hurried, dashaway style, 
which, at the same time, is injurious to the 
machine. 

As there is no general rule observed in fin- 
gering, little need be said about it in connection 
^ith the principle just explained. Each type- 
writer adopts the method which comes most 
natural to him. Some very rapid writers use 
only one finger of each hand, some two, while 
others use all. The only fingering requirement 
in writing without looking is that the combina- 
tions should always be written the same way, 
for, when the eye guide is absent, the fingers 
must obey the rule established by long practice. 
This automatic precision can be acquired only 
by this long practice, and in this may be seen 
the superiority of fixing once for all the best 
fingering of the few combinations in a short 
sentence, rewritten hundreds of times, over the 
slow and painful picking out of many pages. 

Harrisburg, Pcnn. H. Af. Hoke, 



A READER'S PROTEST AGAINST SYNDICATES. 



It seems to me that the time has come when 
one who has suffered long in silence may safely 
raise a voice of complaint, of expostulation, nay, 
of warning, to the syndicates. 

1 am a newspaper reader, — I have always 
been, — would always wish to continue one : like 
all other habits formed in youth, the newspaper 
habit is absolute master in its own sphere. I 
like to read my daily paper, morning and even- 
ing. I like also certain weeklies of good 
standing. 1 like my own local papers and my 
state papers: and last, but not least, a fair 
share of denominational news. — or, rather, I did 
like all these things, — but now — 

Is it fair, is it just, that after blinking away a 
tear over a pathetic little tale in the Morning 
Sunrist this morning, this afternoon I should 
come across the same tale precisely in the 



Evening Shades^ and to-morrow, being Sunday, 
Fm morally certain that I shall come upon it 
in the Sunday Press ; and while I am indig- 
nantly turning this over in my mind, I slip the 
wrapper from a favorite messenger from the 
Western wilds, and lo ! here I find the same 
letter from New York, the same letter from 
Washington, the same "Household," down to 
the tomato catsup and the ham omelet, that I 
perused yesterday in the Weekly Giant of the 
nearest metropolis ! Though a newspaper 
reader, I am a busy woman, and I know that 
.Monday, when my religious paper comes, I 
shall have to begin sifting over again, and my 
resentment grows. 

Wherefore these things } Are the people of 
the country all gone daft, that the syndicates 
should have it all their own way.^ " But this is 
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fame — glorious fame— for the writers who 
serve the syndicate. They are well paid ; the 
newspaper men buy the stufiF at so much a yard, 
— dirt cheap, — and simultaneously all over the 
country the names of the writers are held up 
for admiration — the great electric light of the 
world's eye, called Fame, is turned full upon 
them." 

Have we not had pretty near enough of it ? 
There has been some talk of the newspapers 
displacing magazines in popular favor. Never, 
while they go on in the ways of the syndicate. 
We will fly to the magazines with more profound 
love than ever. We know that the leading arti- 
cle in the Thunderer will not be duplicated in 
the Claud Burst. We may follow with peace 



and an untroubled breast the fortunes of the 
good people in the serials which are taking 
their winding way through the pages of those 
great magazines, for we are morally certain that 
we shall meet them in no other place until they 
have attained to the dignity of book covers, and 
then we may seek or shun as we have learned 
to love or weary of them, but not in a half 
dozen different newspapers. Blessed, then, be 
the magazine which gives us such a sense of 
stability and security, and perish the syndicates 
which are spoiling our writers, and teaching us 
to fritter, to idle, to gossip, to be vulgar, push- 
ing, greedy, and crazy for notoriety. 

Margaret H, Lawless. 

TOLSDO, O. 



THE WORM TURNS. 



The editor pushed her manuscript and the 
accompanying letter wearily aside, seized a 
rusty falcon pen which wrote spasmodically, 
watered his ink until it was indistinguishable at 
three paces, selected some highly-glazed and 
very flimsy paper, and wrote to her as follows : — 

Dear Madam : Pardon me for presuming 
to take up so much of your time, which I know 
must be occupied with all sorts of household, 
social, and other duties, besides the literary 
pursuits to which you seem addicted to some 
extent, — but, knowing that you may be one of 
the readers of, and are one of the would-be . 
contributors to, my little journal (which you are 
so kind'dA to call valuable and interesting^ and, 
heaven knows, I try to make it so, and if I don't 
succeed, it isn't my fault, I'm sure, for I try 
hard enough ), 1 make bold to ask for a few, 
a very few ^ moments of your attention. 

I would n*t ask you, you know, but really I 
must ask some one, as my friends — though 
very flattering and complimentary, and all that 
— may be prejudiced, and I honestly want an 
uninfluenced judgment. I am a poor widower, 
with two or three maiden aunts entirely dcpend- 



e n on me for millinery, and daily bread, and 
car fares, and what with the tarifiF and all the 
other discouragements, it's precious hard pull* 
ing to get along. 

Perhaps I weary you, but reciprocity is a 
great thing. So 1 just thought Td ask you to 
look over my paper for the last two or three 
months, and let me know candidly and in detail 
exactly what you think of how it is edited. 

I shall expect to have you make any sugges- 
tions that occur to you as to the make-up, proof- 
reading, literary (jualities, editing, and enter- 
prise of the journal ; and if you see any signs of 
promise, or can conscientiously encourage me 
to keep on in my career, perhaps you might 
subscribe for about a dozen copies for three or 
four years. 

Possibly you are already subscribintj for a 
number of the more prominent perio<licals of the 
(lay, and may feel that you cannot make a place 
for mine. Hut unless you sometimes help along 
the editors and publishers who are beginners, 
how are we ever going to attain eminence 
and make names, and fames, and cold cash, and 
fool-holds, and grow to be CKa^cl^s* tV. ^^-^sx-^a^ 
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and things like those ? Even editors ought to 
have some little encouragement at the send-ofiF, 
as it were. 

Let your maiden meditation hover about those 
aunties of mine. If you could see them pining 
for slate pencils and chewing gum, Tm sure 
you*d stretch a point to aid their nephew. 

Forgive me if I presume upon your good 
nature, but it is not many moons ere it will be 
Auntie Tabitha*s *steenth birthday — her natal 
anniversary. She does long for a green parrot. 
Oh, if you could but hear her say, " Edgar, do 
you suppose I shall have Polly for a birthday 
remembrance ? Do you ? " it would touch your 
heart. If you should send on the cash for sub- 
scriptions, — say about thirty dollars, — auntie 
shall have the green parrot. And won't we 
( auntie and I ) be surprised .? 

Meanwhile your touching, personal epistle 



floats thistle-down-like to the waste basket — 
gone to join your four-pound serial ; and thank- 
ing you for your disinterested and discriminat- 
ing pr^ist of my valuable paper, — to which 
you are not a subscriber, as I learn by a hasty 
but accurate glance at the subscription books, 
— I am, with such respect as is possible under 
the circumstances. 

Yours very sincerely. 
Editor of the "Triphammer." 

" There ! " said he, as he folded the unblotted 
pages, '* if that does n't settle her, I am a tender- 
foot ! " Then he addressed it : ** * Aspirant,' 
care of Miss Alice Q. Swoggles, Brassville, 
Hard Cheek Co., Montana." 

And it settled her — so far as the Triphammer 
was concerned. But she still writes to (not 
for ) other editors. Does n't she } 

New York, N. Y. Tudor Jenks, 



EVENING PAPERS IN ENGLAND AND THEIR SUB-EDITING. 



The work of a sub-editor on a daily news- 
paper in England is very different from that of 
an editor in the United States. In America the 
great cities are separated from each other by 
distances sufficiently long to prevent immediate 
and direct competition in the sale of the dailies 
of each, while in England, on the contrary, all 
the large towns are within a few hours' distance 
by rail from London, and, speaking generally, it 
maybe said that all the morning dailies of Eng- 
land are obtainable on the day of publication in 
every large town. In the populous industrial 
centres of the north the purchaser has his choice 
of half a dozen excellent, full-sized journals. 
The effect of this is to produce a great simi- 
larity of news matter and a great diversity of 
opinion as expressed in the leading articles. 
This necessitates great vigilance on the part of 
the sub-editors in making their sheets complete. 
Large as is the number of first-class morning 
papers, they leave a great demand unsupplied. 



and, as the day advances, they are replaced by in- 
numerable half-penny, or one-cent, papers, which 
cater for a very wide class of readers. First, 
they supply the commercial and the racing man, 
with hourly reports of the markets and race 
meetings in which he is interested; second, 
they furnish a paper brought up to six o'clock 
in the evening to the working man, who has no 
time to read a paper before that time; and, 
thirdly, they afford a field for writing on social 
and personal matters, bearing in this resp>ect 
somewhat the same relation to the morning 
paper that the Sunday edition of the American 
journal does to its ordinary work-day issue. In 
London the Evening Standard and the Globey 
each with an invariable social article, are the 
most solid of the evening papers. Each sells 
for one penny. The Echo is philosophically radi- 
cal, and is noted for very able biographical and 
critical sketches of men of note. The Echo and 
the Star — the latter a breezy sheet, much read 
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alike by the working classes and in social and 
theatrical circles in London — each sell at a half- 
penny. All the evening papers in the provinces 
sell at a half-penny, and amongst the best are the 
Birmingham Daily Maily the Manchester Even- 
ing News, the Glasgow Evening Citizen, and 
the Bradford Daily Telegraph, At first the 
morning papers affected to despise the evening 
issues, but more now issue them, and, in some 
instances, probably derive the major part of 
their revenue from the evening sheet. 

When the sub-editor of the morning paper 
has been in bed for a few hours the evening 
paper sub in the provinces turns out from home, 
before the trains begin to run, to get to his 
ofHce at seven o^clock, and at that early hour 
finds some forty or fifty " comps " ready for 
work overhead. On his desk are six copies of 
that morning*s papers, and a copy of the last 
edition of the paper for the night before. It 
contains a complete record of m:irkets, parlia- 
ment, and everything else that has transpired 
up to six o^clock on the previous night, and he 
has now to set to work at preparing a founda- 
tion for the new day's paper in what has 
occurred since that hour. In the letter-box he 
finds a quantity of copy, being reports of night 
meetings from the reportorial staff, and this, 
being gone through, is sent upstairs to the com- 
positors, that is, after it has been made to meet 
the requirements of space, for no one is more 
the creature of circumstances in this respect 
than the evening newspaper sub-editor. All 
unfinished reports in the last night's edition are 
finished off, and summaries of political speeches 
given the previous night are prepared. These 
have seldom to be specially written, as out of 
the great variety of papers containing reports 
and summaries of varying lengths one is pretty 
sure to be found of the exact length needed. 
An assistant sub-editor occupies himself in 
writing a column summary from some six or 
seven columns of local news in the morning 
dailies, and by the time this is done it is half- 
past eight, the compositors have plenty of copy 
in hand, and the sub-editors go to breakfast. 
While they are away the London letter, written 
in "rtimsy," from a metropolitan journah'st, 
arrives, and is taken in hand while the editor 
writes a column leader, and some notes and 



news of the day are also prepared. At ten 
o'clock the subeditors are back, and by this 
time the London papers of that morning and 
the evening papers of the previous night are on 
their table, and are skimmed for dainty bits. If 
some big political event has taken place, the 
opinions of the press are briefly collated, and if 
a tragedy has occurred in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, there is no keener judge than the provincial 
evening sub of which of the London papers have 
got the best report. Then from the various 
gossip columns a column of readable para- 
graphs is picked out, and by noon the matter 
for the first edition is in the compositors* hands. 
Market reports are arriving by telegraph, and 
presently the full flood of telegrams from four 
or five different agencies begins co pour in. So 
many different " services " are taken in order 
that nothing may be missed, and the morning 
papers forestalled as far as possible. Here the 
chief troubles of the evening sub-editor come 
in. He has to guard against "doubles"; to 
remember in respect of each item, if it is only 
two lines in length, whether it has come on any 
other service, whether it was " clipped " from 
the morning papers, or was in the day before. 

Soon after one o'clock the first edition is out» 
and the subs have a respite for dinner. From 
then till the last edition is out there is a per- 
fect flood of telegrams, which have to be cut 
from and slaughtered as best they may to suit 
the exigencies of space. Markets, racing news, 
political, shipping, and every class come tum- 
bling in, and have to be dealt with instantly, 
editions being made up almost hourly with 
punctilious exactness. Libels have to be 
guarded against, telegraphic errors corrected, 
and half a dozen different trains of thought 
kept going in his bewildered head. 

At length 6.30 arrives, and the sub goes home, 
leaving the office floor strewn with telegraph 
envelopes thick as the leaves in X'allombrosa. 
On his way he meets the morning sub going to 
his work. The evening sul>editor has no Sun- 
day work, like his morning friend, but has his 
evenings free. His work is, however, done at 
a very high pressure, and in the midst of bustle 
and confusion, and usually leaves him tired, 
sleepy, and unfit for anything but bed. 

Bmadford, KngUnd. ^« IVatSOn,. 
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What the exact effect of the passage of the 
International Copyright bill will be, it is im- 
possible to predict, but it will undoubtedly im- 
prove the condition of authors in America. 
The new law is a great advance on that which 
it will supersede July i, 1891, but it is by no 
means all that could have been desired. The 
essential changes are as follows : The new law 
allows the copyright privilege both to citizens 
of the United States and to citizens of foreign 
nations that give copyright privileges to citizens 
of the United States. It expressly gives to 
authors the exclusive right to dramatize and 



translate any of their copyrighted works. It 
provides that on or before publication day 
a printed copy of the title shall be mailed, 
within the United States, to the librarian of 
Congress, with the required fee, which in the 
case of American authors is fifty cents, and of 
foreign authors, one dollar. It requires also 
that not later than the day of publication in this, 
or in any foreign, country two copies of the 
book, printed from type set within the United 
States, or plates made therefrom, shall be 
mailed within the United States to the librarian 
of Congress. A list of the titles of all such 
books must be published weekly by the secre- 
tary of the treasury, and distributed to collec- 
tors of customs and to postmasters receiving 
foreign mails, and to others who desire it, at a 
price not exceeding five dollars a year. The 
importation of unauthorized editions of copy- 
righted publications is prohibited, except in the 
case of persons purchasing for use and not for 
sale, who import, subject to duty, not more than 
two copies of any such book, and except in the 
case of newspapers and magazine, not contain- 
ing, in whole or in part, unauthorized reprints 
of copyrighted matter. Each volume of a book 
and each number of a periodical is regarded as 
a separate publication for copyright purposes. 
Books in foreign languages may be imported 
free of duty. 



« « 



While the new copyright law recognizes the 
moral right of English authors to control the 
publication of their books in the United States, 
it imposes such conditions that most of such 
authors will be only a little better off than they 
were before. The law requires for copyright 
simultaneous publication in England and in the 
United States, and the American edition must 
be printed from type set in this country. This 
latter provision, which was made at the demand 
of the printers of America, it seems likely will 
practically nullify the law, excepting in the case 
of well-known English writers. The average 
author finds it hard enough usually to secure a 
publisher who will go to the expense of setting 
the type once to make his book. When, in 
order to secure American copyright, the ex- 
pense of a second typesetting is required, the 
author's difficulty will be increased, and the 
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probability is that a great many authors will 
have to forego the privilege of copyright in the 
United States, which the law affords to them. 
In the case of well-known authors, whose books 
are sure to have a large sale in the United 
States, there will be no such difficulty, but the 
number of such authors is small compared with 
that of the lesser-known writers, to whom the 
law can be of little practical benefit, unless 
American reprint publishers can be induced to 
bid against one another for the American right 
in their works. 






One way out of the difficulty is possible, but 
British printers do not like to think of the pos- 
sibility. There is no provision in the English 
copyright law that books to be copyrighted in 
England must be printed from type set there. 
It is possible, therefore, for an English pub- 
lisher to secure copyright in both countries by 
having his typesetting done in the Ignited 
States, and printing his English edition from 
plates made in this country. By adopting this 
plan he would avoid the expensive necessity of 
having his typesetting done twice, and his 
object, with some little trouble, would be accom- 
plished, — but the printers of England would 
have to go out of business. The assertion has 
been made that some of the most popular Eng- 
lish authors — such as William Black, Rider 
Haggard, and the *' Duchess,'* for instance — 
are considering the advisability of establishing 
a printing-house in the United States, or secur- 
ing the control of one, to provide for American 
editions of their books. 






So long as the minor Engh'sh novelists are 
unable, for practical reasons, to secure copy- 
right in America, the cheap reprint publishers 
on this side of the Atlantic will still find plenty 
of material for their ** libraries." American 
authors, therefore, will not be freed from com- 
petition with cheap reprints of English books, 
but only from competition with cheap reprints 
of books by the best-known JCnglish authors. 
So many of the best lK>oks are written by writ- 
ers without established fame that this fact 
seriously impairs the value of the new law. 
If another " Kolxjrt Elsmere," for instance, is 
written next year in England, the chances are 



very good that it will not be copyrighted in the 
United States, and as soon as any such book 
makes a hit it can be reprinted in this country 
as freely as it could have been under the old 
copyright law. The . benefit to American 
authors, therefore, arising from lack of compe- 
tition with reprints of English books under the 
new law will not be as great as some enthusias- 
tic people have imagined. 






On the whole, however, much has been 
gained, and a solid foundation has been laid for 
good work in the future. An important privi- 
lege secured to authors by the new law is due to 
the express recognition of their sole right to 
translate or dramatize any of their copyrighted 
works. Another important provision of the law 
is that requiring the secretary of the treasury 
to publish a weekly list of all books copyrighted 
and published in the United States, and to send 
it to any persons who desire to subscribe for it 
at a price not exceeding five dollars a year. 
According to the law, this new publication will 
give an official transcript of the titles of all 
copyrighted works published in the United 
States, and it will be of the greatest value to all 
who are interested in book publishing. The 
only similar list now available is that made in 
successive issues of the Publishers* IVeekfy^ 
which, although it is prepared with great care 
and is exceedingly useful, cannot under present 
conditions be complete. w. H. H. 

- - ♦ 

BUREAUS OF REVISION. 



:\ pleasant experience of some years in hav- 
ing various contributions in verse invariably 
accepted and published, without pay, led at 
length to trying the magazines and pai>ers that 
pay for such contributions. As a result there 
were received some twenty-four ditTerent forms 
of printed declinations, and a few, very few, 
written ones; the latter containing kind words 
of cheer and commendation. AW discouraged, 
but a little impatient, perhaps, 1 wrote to one of 
the bureaus of revision, enclosing several 
copies of verses for correction and amend- 
ment. They came back, with a word here and 
a line there not of the original nxarVLvxsti.'^A.^ 
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if it must be said, seemingly not fitter than at 
first. It provoked me, placid-minded man that 
I am ; so putting them in my desk, I sent the 
originals out. But they would not stay out. 
Then, thinking that in fairness the amended 
versions should have a chance, they were started 
out. All came back in time — in print. The 
first one 1 had word from was detained by 
Harper & Brothers, who sent as an apology a 
check for $io. All were not accepted on 
their first flight, but in no case since has any 
piece I have thought well enough of to have it 
revised failed, before travelling far, to bring 
home a check to aid in keeping its memory 
fresh in my mind. 

There is pleasure in knowing that in no case 
has the construction of my work in rhyme or 
metre been faulty, while the cash returns have 
eased the soreness of being obliged to submit 
work to another's revision of its phrasing. 

I believe many writers would find their 
returns from their ideas more often satisfactory 
if they pursued this plan. s. 

SoMBKviLUi, Mass. 



QUERIES. 



IQnotiocia reutinf to literary work or literary topics may be 
Mked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
mutt be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
topics should be directed elsewhere.] 



( I. ) Should a woman be called " editor " or 
"editress"? 

(2.) Should it be ''The Moralist;' when 
writing of the paper, or ''the Moralist'' t 

E. E. G> 

[(I.) The editor of The Writer prefers 
" editor " to ** editress " in speaking of a woman. 

(2. ) The Writer would say "the Moral- 
ist;'* printing the name of the paper in italics, 
and the article in roman, without a capital " T." 
— w, H. H.] 

Kindly inform me whether the new copyright 
law will afiFect translators. I mean whether the 
new law will "protect" all foreign books and 
periodicals so that no translation may be done 
without permission. s. e. 

[ Under the new law the author of any book 

copyrighted in the United States has the sole 

rf^Ae to dnmatizc or f/ansJate it. Books in 



foreign languages, published abroad, and not 
copyrighted in the United States, may be freely 
translated as before, without the permission of 
the author. — w. h. h. ] 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



Arthur C. Grissom's excellent article, entitled 
" The Variations of * Said, * " in the last number 
of The Writer, interested me greatly, and is 
of much practical value. " Said " is in some re- 
spects the bite noire of a majority of writers, and 
this compilation of Mr. Grissom*s will serve to 
obviate much wear and tear on the " think tank." 
I have found a few words omitted from the list, 
and beg to add them herewith: Excused, 
Screeched, Shrieked, Screamed, Told, Chimed 
in. Yawned. j. r. m. 

Nbw York, N. Y. 

In the "Scrap Basket " of the March Writer 
Ella E. Gibson says, referring to the quotation 
in J. Henry Hager*s article, that if those who 
have the books will search for the hymn in 
question, it will be found as sung sixty years 
ago. I have before me a litde thick book pub- 
lished in 1825, and containing Watts' "Psalms 
of David," and " Hymns and Spiritual Songs." 
In the latter division of the book I find a hymn 
closing with this stanza : — 

How long, dear Saviour, O how long 

Shall this bright hour delay ? 
Fly swifter round, ye wheels of Time, 

And bring the welcome day. 

The hymn begins, 

Lo, what a glorious sight appears. 



PERSIS E. DARROW. 



Wbntworth, N. H. 



THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 



[ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs diKussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of Thh Writkr are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. 1 

" Quess " for " Think. " — It has come to be 
almost proverbial that the Yankee is known the 
world over for the use of " I guess " for " I 
think." " Guess " is by no means a synonym 
of "think," as it is used in this sense. While 
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this error is more common in conversation, it is 
often to be noticed in print. G. w. r. 

TlLTON, N. H. 

" Quite." — Few writers seem to understand 
the correct use of ** quite." To say that a girl 
is " quite pretty ** should mean that she is ex- 
ceedingly pretty, whereas many writers would 
use the phrase to express the idea that she was 
rather pretty. Although the second use has 
become common, it is better to restrict the use 
of " quite " to its original meaning, and to em- 
ploy it always as an intensive rather than a 
diminutive. R. £. s. 

Boston, Mass. 

"Tasty" for "Tasteful."—! wish that 
newspaper writers could be persuaded not to 
use " tasty " when they mean " tasteful." 
" Tasty " is inelegant, if not absolutely incor- 
rect. Tasteful writers never use it. f. e. l. 

Oneida, N. Y. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Poolb's Indkx to Pbriodical Litbraturb— First Supplb- 
MBNT. From January i, 1883, to January i, 18S7. By William 
Frederick Poole, LL. D., and William I. Fletcher, A. M., 
with the cooperation of the American Library Asitudation. 
483 pp. Cloth, $8.00. Boston : Houghton, MifRin, & Co. 
1888. 

The value and importance to all literary 
workers of " Poole's Index to Periodical Liter- 
ature " were set forth in the March number of 
The Writer, in the review of the revised 
edition of the Index up to 1882, which has just 
been issued in two handsome royal octavo vol- 
umes. The plan of the work provides for the 
publication of supplements every five years, 
and this first Supplement, issuea in uniform 
style with the original Index, completes the 
index to January i, 1887. The three volumes 
together contain a complete index to periodical 
literature up to that time, and together form 
what may almost be regarded as the most useful 
reference work that can be placed on the library 
shelves of any writer. The preface of the Sup- 
plement says: "The number of volumes of 
magazines indexed in this Supplement is 1,089, 
andthey belong to 141 different sets of period- 
icals. Of these, seventy-nine were indexed in 
the edition of 1882, and the references to later 
volumes are here continued. Sixty-one sets of 
periodicals are here included which did not 
appear in the edition of 1882. Of these, thirty- 
three are new, having issued their first numbers 
during the five years, and twentv-cight are 
older sets, which are now indexed for tne first 
time.'* The work has been done by coopera- 



tion with the same exhaustive thoroughness 
and accuracy that characterized the original 
Index. The plan and the usefulness of the 
whole work were fully described in the March 
issue of The Writer, and the description 
need not be repeated. It is enough to say 
that any literary worker who possesses the three 
volumes of the Index now ready gains access 
through them to a mine of information of ines- 
timable value. w. H. H. 

Thb Humblbr Pubts. A Collection of Newspaper and 

Periodical Verse. 1870 to 1885. By Slason Thompfloo. 

Fourth Edition. Revised. 459 pp. Cloth. Chicago : A. 
C. McQuTK & Co. 1889. 

Mr. Thompson did the literary world a real 
service when six years ago he published the 
first edition of this collection oi the fugitive 
poems found in the newspapers during the 
previous fifteen years. Probably 5,000 new 
poems are printed in this country every year, 
and of these many of the best are publisned ia 
newspapers, without even being offered to the 
standard magazines. Such poems, reprinted 
again and again because of the evident merit 
they possess, soon become mutilated and incom- 
plete, and if their authorship is known at first, 
they are likely to become anonvmous before 
long. In collecting, restoring, iaentifying, and 
reprinting such verses in an attractive volume 
Mr. Thompson has done a work which should 
win for him the gratitude of all lovers of poetry. 
His book contams many eems of verse, whidi 
have been added to countless scrap-books, and 
which are given here accredited to their 
authors, and printed in their original form. The 
selections for the volume have oeen made with 
excellent taste, and in every way the collection 
is a satisfactory one. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Thompson means to supplement it with a 
collection of the best newspaper verse published 
in the last five years. w. h. h. 

Lbttbrs to Livim; Authors. Bt John A. Stewart. »jt 
pp. Cloth. New York: United Suies Book Co. 1890. 

This collection of literary essays, " Letters to 
Living Authors,'* is evidently modelled, at least 
in title, after Mr. Andrew Lang*s charming and 
poetical ** Letters to Dead Authors," which ap- 
peared first in the Independint. It is a bold 
thing to criticise the livmg, and contemporary 
critical essays are frequently valueless, it 
would be too much to expect to find in a young 
writer like Mr. Stewart the accurate scholar- 
ship, the versatilitv, the poetical use of language 
and life, which intorm the essays of Mr. Lang 
and render them so charming and memorable. 
In his ** Letters to Dead Authors," Mr. Lang*s 
trained pen touches nothing which it does not 
adorn ; in his " Letters to Living Authors," Mr. 
Stewart, although he shows wide reading, catho- 
lic tastes, a certain discriminating jud^meat 
and ability to calcVv^ -a.V Vt^&v^"<^ '*x^ wc§.-^ \s^^ 
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nounced characteristics of the authors he en- 
deavors to analyze, jars upon the reader of deli- 
cate taste by a certain brusqueness and hail-fel- 
low-well-met style. In a word, his book is 
" American/* and it is a matter of regret that that 
adjective does not always connote the highest 
degree of excellence. The familiar way in 
which the authors are addressed, however, does 
not always conceal the fact that Mr. Stewart is 
a man of enthusiasm, and the careless style, 
often disfigured by American slang and pom- 
pous Latin polysyllables, sometimes conceals 
thoughts which are really valuable. The book 
has not a dull page in it, and the letters ad- 
dressed to John Ruskin, Andrew Lang, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson are particularly wide- 
awake, and for the most part far-sighted. The 
book is well printed on good paper by Messrs. 
A. Constable & Co., at the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity Press ; the portraits of the authors, how- 
ever, with but few exceptions, are very disap- 
pointing, e: a. t. 

Cbosgb Mbrbdith : SoMB Charactekistics. By Richard 
Le GalUenne and W. Morton Fullerton. 168 pp. Cloth. 
New York : United Sutes Book Co. 1890. 

George Meredith^s position in English novel- 
writing strikingly resembles the place occupied 
by Robert Browning some few years ago ; the 
works of both these virile thinkers are '' caviare 
to the general.'* But, though Browning gained, 
shortly before his death, a larger, if less schol- 
arly, audience, that can hardly be said of Mere- 
ditn even to-day. Any book, therefore, critical 
in the true sense and appreciative as well, as is 
this book of Mr. Le Gallienne's, is to be wel- 
comed as likely to bring a noble and high- 
minded author more closely into contact with 
the reading world. Mr. Le Gallienne appre- 
ciates his author : he appreciates him for his 
best and noblest, his clear conceptions of char- 
acter, his poetical insight, and the beauty of his 
style. He is not blind to his whimsicalities 
and sometimes wilful extravagances, but he 
sympathizes with the power and passion of his 
author in such an emphatic way tnat he carries 
the reader with him. The book is rendered 
still more valuable by a careful bibliography of 
George Meredith, compiled by John Lane. 

E. A. T. 

Tmb LiFB OP W. M. Thackrrav. By Herman Merivale and 
Frank T. Marzials. 35$ pp. Cloth, 40 cents. New York : 
A. LoveU&Co. 1S91. 

" None of this nonsense about me after my 
death," Thackeray is reported to have said after 
listening to a somewhat fulsome biography pub- 
lished after the death of a brother author. 
Although more than twenty-five years have 
elapsed since Thackeray *s death, his wish has 
been respected, and this life is really the first 
b/c^graphy that has been published, for the short 
sIre/cA by TroIJope in the English Men oi Let- 



ters Series is far more critical than biograph-, 
ical. Mr. Merivale, who has written the first 
six chapters of the present book, can say as did 
Thackeray, in his charming Roundabout Paper 
on Charlotte Bronte, " vidi tantum^'' for in his 
boyish days he had the pleasure of meeting the 

freat novelist, who was a particular friend of 
Ir. Meri vale's father. Through the kindness 
of Thackeray's daughter, Mrs. Ritchie, some 
memorials of Thackeray's earlier days, which 
had never before been published, were placed 
at Mr. Meri vale's disposal. It must be a com- 
fort to the lover of Thackeray to know that this 
biography is, therefore, not wholly unsanctioned 
by his family, and that, though Mrs. Ritchie 
herself, the fittest person to write her father's 
life, has judged it best not to undertake it, she 
has yet permitted the use of valuable material. 

The lover of Thackeray cannot help being 
grateful for the additional knowledge which this 
biography affords. Yet the work is not wholly 
satisfactory. In his paragraph upon " Disap- 
pointment and Religion "oeing the two prime 
motors in Thackeray's life and work, Mr. Meri- 
vale steps perilously near the edge of some of 
that "nonsense" that Thackeray disclaimed. 
The introductory chapter has a distinct air of 
"padding" about it; in fact, the personal 
reminiscences, which would have given added 
value to the biography, are noticeably absent. 
In Chapter XII., "Thackeray's Friendships," 
Merivale is happiest and his touch most deli- 
cate ; here and there a sentence seems to have 
caught the feeling and the artist's touch of 
Thackeray's own style ; but too soon the biog- 
rapher relapses into slipshod English. Mr. 
Meri vale's work, however, shows a defter 
literary touch than Mr. Marzials'. The latter is 
known as a young poet and sonneteer of prom- 
ise ; but the critical faculty ripens with years 
and experience. Mr. Marzials' analyses of 
Thackeray's novels, notably that of " The New- 
comes," on page 181, are very crude and unsat- 
isfactory. For real appreciation and insight 
the short essay of John Brown on " The Liter- 
ary Life of Thackeray," first published in the 
North British Review y is worth all of this biog- 
raphy. Yet this is a book, after all, which, 
faulty as it is in construction and critical in- 
sight, is full of interest. The figure of a great 
and a good man shines through its pages, and 
no lover of Thackeray can afK)rd to leave this 
life unread. E. A. T. 

TtiR Light of the World. Bv Sir Edwin Arnold. 286 pp 
Cloth, #1.75. New York: F'unk & WagnalU. 1891. 

The first feeling of the reader who takes up 
" The Light of the Worid," by the author of 
" The Light of Asia," will be a feeling of dis- 
tinct disappointment. The old oriental splen- 
dor, the melody of diction, and the Eastern im- 
agery- seem lacicing, and instead of this richness 
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of life and subtle poetic melody the reader is 
present with long spaces of verse, arid and un- 
musical in manv places. But, — as Lowell asserts 
that even Mifton drops to a level in certain 
theological stretches in " Paradise Lost," and as 
Dean Stanley asserted in his life of the Wesleys 
that there can be no such thing as real religious 
poetry, that the imagery and symbols used are 
naturally unpoetic, — perhaps the subject, vast 
and interesting as it is, having lost the charm of 
novelty, and challenging comparison with the 
power and pathos of the simple Gospel story, 
may be held responsible in part for the feeling 
of disappointment. Of all kinds of poetry blank 
verse would seem to have been best suited for 
this epic, if so it may be styled. But the out- 
worn heroic couplet, the verse of Dryden and 
Pope, with its suggestion of artificiality, that 
verse which even Dr. Holmes* sparkling wit 
failed to immortalize when his poem on Har- 
vard's 250th anniversary fell almost flat, seems 
a peculiar selection for the introduction to the 
story of the Saviour's life and death. The 
reacler feels a distinct sense of relief when the 
poet drops into blank verse ; in the picturesque 
beginning of Book I., "Mary Magdalene," he 
catches a glimpse of the old poetic fire and 
inspiration, and is almost ready to recast his 
opinion. Here the verse begins to be pictu- 
resque ; the sketch of Mary Magdalene, whose 
rich Jewish blood "glowed through the sun- 
burnt ivory of her face," followed by the splen- 
did and glowing description of the "burning 
volcanic fires that had flamed in her breast," is 
a masterpiece of feeling and poetic imagination. 
The lyrics here and there, too, are musical, 
especially the angels' song of " Peace," " Good- 
will," which begins — 

" Ah ! think we listened there," 

in the same metre as Milton's Hymn on 
the Nativity. Still, judged from the poetic 
standpoint, and not from the didactic and theo- 
logical, it cannot be denied that the melody and 
beauty of Sir Edwin Arnold's latest poem are 
inferior, as a whole, to those of his earlier work, 
which, less polemical and serious in character, 
could dwell longer upon the beauties of word 
and phrase, and depict in glowing colors the 
charm of the sensuous Eastern life. This seri- 
ousness may, no doubt, be considered an added 
charm by some thoughtful readers; indeed, 
Richard Henry Stoddard, who writes a delight- 
ful introduction, praises the poet for being "no 
longer content to depict the surface of things 
in felicitous words, flooded with color and 
vibrant with melody, but determined to investi- 

fate the secrets of souls." The blank verse, 
owever, that in the hands of a master like 
Milton rises to the height of his great argu- 
ment, and justifies the ways of God to men, 
falls strangely weak in some passages which 



should be the strongest in the description of 
the Master's death as told by Mary Magdalene. 
Sonority and music and forward movement 
seem lacking; beautiful descriptive passages 
here and there cannot uplift the whole. Still, 
the work will be read, and widely read, not only 
because of the reputation of the poet, but be- 
cause of the greatness of his theme. 

E. A. T. 

An Ambrican Girl in London. By Sara Jeannette Duncan. 
Illustrated. 321pp. Cloth, 5 !• 50. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. i8gi. 

No more entertaining book has been pub- 
lished this year than this bright description of 
London sights, society, people, and customs, as 
seen through the eyes of a typical Chicago girl. 
The author's wit, which made " A Social Depar- 
ture, " so keenly enjoyable, characterizes this 
book also, and her unconventional style is always 
bright and sparkling. Those who would not 
read an ordinary book of travels will find this 
description of English manners and people 
thoroughly entertaining. The eighty illustra- 
tions, by F. H. Townsend, are drawn in admir- 
able sympathy with the text. w. h. h. 

Thb Young Editor. By Matthew White, Jr. ^21 pp. 
Imitation Leatherette, 25 cents. New York : United 
States Book Company. 1H91. 

"The Young Editor " is an absurdly improb- 
able story of rivalry between two newspapers in 
a country town, and of a young man who, when 
his father mysteriously disappeared, took his • 
seat, utterly inexperienced, at the editorial 
desk, and succeeded in giving to the paper a na- 
tional reputation, besides earning money enough 
to pay on a debt of $1500 inside of two weeks. 

W. H. II. 

Carmina Princetonia. The University Song Book. Seventh 
Edition. 126 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Newark, N. J. : Martin 
R. Dennis & Co. i8«^. 

This new collection of college songs, pre- 
pared especially for the use of Princeton 
students, contains songs thatwill delight college 
men everywhere. The old, worn-out songs have 
been omitted, and the collection is made up 
only of melodies which are sung by college 
students to-day. They are full of life and 
jollity, and the spirit of college life permeates 
both words and music. The book is hand- 
somely printed, and the odd cover design, in 
orange and black, the Princeton colors, is 
especially effective. w. ii. h. 

CoMBDiRs BY Alfrri) i>r Mt:s<«BT. Translated and edited by 
S. L. Gwynn. 129 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. New York: A. 
I^vell Co. i8<>i. 

De Musset was essentially a poet, and his 
light and sparkling comedies must necessarily 
lose some of their champagne upon decanta- 
tion into a foreign medium. Scribe vs ^-^^ 
once 10 V\^Nt ^?.\l^^ \v\tcv\ ^^\i^ WN>s«.ie«.>»^ ^^ 
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you manage it ? I write with no idea but to 
amuse the people, yet I can't make them laugh 
as you do. ** Ah, smiled De Musset, "but I 
— write to amuse myself." But the man or 
woman who cannot read in the original " Bar- 
berine " or *' A Door Must Be Either Open or 
Shut '^ will no doubt be amused by this transla- 
tion, which seems accurate, and has point and 
sparkle. De Musset's women are typical 
French women, full of repartee and wit; his 
men are men of the world. The plays have a 
literan' character, which is a comfort in these 
days of frothy and ill-constructed dramas. 

E. A. T. 

On thk Stkucturb and Distribution of Coral Rsbfs. 
Bv Charles Darwin. Edited, with an Introduction, by Joseph 
W. Williams. 278 pp. Ooth, 40 cents. New York: A. 
Lovell & Company. 

The " Camelot Serie;^ " is making a new and 
probably wise departure when it embraces 
science in its literary reprints. Nothing that 
Darwin has written is uninteresting; he has 
the trained eye of a man of science, and the 
exact pen of a careful writer, and though the 
book was first published as early as 1842, the 
facts are not antiquated nor displaced by fur- 
ther knowledge, as is common in much of the 
science of the present day. The book is an 
addition to an admirable series, and the illus- 
trations add value to the text. e. a. t. 

Short Flights By Meredith Nicholson, too pp. Cloth. 
Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Company. 1891. 

This unambitious volume of verses, " Short 
Flights," shows musical taste and poetic fecl- 
ine. The metres are varied, and the subjects 
unnackneyed. The last poem in the book, a 
sonnet on Thoreau, shows an appreciation of 
the poet-naturalist and an understanding of the 
sonnet form. e. a. t. 

Sardia : A Story or Lovk. By Cora Linn Daniels. 299 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891. 

** Sardia " is a decidedly vivid love story, which 
has just been added by the publishers to their 
Good Company Series. It is well written, 
and its sensational interest will attract many 
readers. w. h. h. 

WuMKN Poetn of thr Victorias Era. Edited by Mrs. 
William Sharp. i<>5 pp. Goth, 40 cents. New York : A. 
Lovrll & Co. i8gi. 

Every time a new volume of the Camelot or 
the Canterbury Poets Series appears Walter 
Scottandhis New York representative have put 
the reading public under an added obli^tion. 
If this charming little collection of " Women 
Poets " cost 51.50 instead of 40 cents, the lover 
of true poetry would think the money well spent. 
The field covered is wide, beginning with 
Harriet Martincau and Mrs. Browning and end- 
ing with some delightful unpublished poems by 
ihe two GUyington sisters. Mrs. Alice Meynell, 
whom Rossetti praises so highly, has some de- 



lightful sonnets in this book. Other sonneteers 
are Mathilde Blind, Christina Rossetti, and 
Frances Anne Kemble, while beautiful l3rrics, 
some from almost unknown poets on this side 
of the water, show that Pan is not yet dead. Mrs. 
Sharp, whose husband is so well known for his 
charming sonnet - anthologies, shows equally 
good taste. An introductory literary essay, 
somewhat historical in character, forms an in- 
teresting preface, while brief notes giving the 
date of publication of the principal works of the 
poets add value to this anthology. The poems 
are beautiful in themselves, and will possess 
added interest to many because they are the 
work of the women of to-day. e. a. t. 

The Crystal Button ; or, The Adventures of Paul Prcwnosb 
in the Forty-ninth Century. By Chauncey Thomas. Edited 
bv George Houghton. 302 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1891. 

" The Crystal Button " is a prophetic story, 
written, the author says, long before Bellamy s 
" Looking Backward " was published. It deals 
with the mechanical improvements that may 
be expected in the future rather than witn 
social questions, although these are, of course, 
involved, and its descriptions of the civiliza- 
tion of the world 2,000 years hence are very 
interesting. The author, a well-known Boston 
carriage manufacturer, is a skilled mechanic 
and inventor, and his theories seem to have a 
practicability that makes them especially fas- 
cinating, w. H. H. 

The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. Compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
ShawJllice Stone Blackwell, and Lucy Elmina Anthony. 243 
pp. Boards, 50 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891. 

Readings and recitations bearing on the sub- 
ject of equal suffrage for men and women are in- 
cluded in this little volume. The compilers say 
that they hope to publish before long a second 
volume of similar selections. w. h. h. 

Pepita Ximenez. By Juan Valera. Tranalated by 
Mary J. Serrano. 273 pp. Cloth. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1891. 

This new edition of " Pepita Ximenez, " one 
of the most charming of contemporary Spanish 
novels, is well printed, and is adorned with a 
portrait of the author and a spicy introduction 
from his pen. " Pepita " is remarkable for 
artistic finish and development of character and 
passion; the ardent love-story is introduced so 
artistically and carried forward in so masterly a 
fashion that reading this charming tale, with its 
Spanish atmosphere of poetry and romance, is 
like watching a young bud blossom into a per- 
fect crimson rose. The book would form an 
admirable study of the "art of fiction" for 
young story-writers. Pepita is charming; her 
lover is scarcely less interesting, and the his- 
tory of the development and growth of the pas- 
sion, which overpowers all other ideas and over- 
turns a carefully planned career, is masterly ia 
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the extreme. The book holds the reader from 
beginning to end, and, though a love story, is of 
high tone. e. a. t. 

Macnoua Leaves. By Mrs. B. C Rude. 133 pp. Stiff 
boards, |1 1. 00. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton. 1S91. 

** Magnolia Leaves," by Mrs. Rude, is a verv 
prettily and daintily printed volume of verse. 
The white vellum cover, with its golden design 
of magnolias, attracts the eye ; the paper and 
print are good, and a portrait of the author forms 
the frontispiece. One of the best poems is 
" Caedmon, " which succinctly gives the history 
of the rise of English verse. E. A. t. 

The Picturesque Geographical Rbadbr.s. Second Book. 
This Continent of Ours. By Charles F. King. 315 pp. 
Qoth. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1890. 

The old-fashioned style of Reader is growing 
quite out of date, and the reading-lessons of the 
children of to-day are utilized to convey useful 
information. It would seem that the best use 
to which a reading lesson could be put would 
be to familiarize the youthful mind with the 
masterpieces of English and American litera- 
ture, training them in appreciation of imagina- 
tive work and good English. But, if the child 
must be filled with facts, this series of *' Pictu- 
resque Geographical Readers " does it in a 
pleasant way, giving the young student a fair 
knowledge of the beauties and peculiarities of 
North America. E. a. t. 

Church and State. By Count I.,co Tolstoi. 169 pp. Cloth, 
^i.oo. Boston: Benjamin K. Tucker. iSgi. 

The radical views of Tolstoi are well set 
forth in this little volume, *' Church and State." 
A very interesting example of the nature and 
office of money is given in the tragical history 
of the Fiji Islands and their gradual enslave- 
ment, beginning with the American demand for 
money, and ending with the English seizure of 
the islands to enable the inhabitants to pay the 
enforced taxes. Even a non-believer in the 
doctrines of Tolstoi will be interested to look 
once from his point of view. E. A. x. 

The Primes and their Neighbors. By Richard Malcolm 
Johnston. 310 pp. Cloth, #1.25. New York: I). Apple- 
ton & Co. iS4>i. 

In **The Primes and their Neighbors,'' ten 
tales of Middle Georgia, Mr. Johnston's dialect 
work is shown at its best. Ten more humorous 
Southern sketches, with amusing delineations 
of character, sometimes almost approaching 
caricature, it would be difficult to find. The 
situations are almost as laughter-provoking as 
the dialect, and the rustic simplicity and naiveU 
of Southern village life before the war are 
graphically depicted. To the Northern ear, ac- 
customed to hear the English tongue treated 
with some slight modicum of respect, the dialect 
may seem a tririe overdrawn, and to men like 
the brilliant college student, who couldn't read 
Scott on account of his dialect, possibly a little 



wearisome. The best sketches are " The Dur- 
ance of Mr. Dickerson Prime," "The Experi- 
ment of Miss Sally Cash," and " The Self-Pro- 
tection of Mr. Littleberry Roach." The clinging 
fashion of the charming widow, Mrs. Sanky, 
with her obstreperous son Jeems, bears some 
resemblance to the celebrated Mrs. Bardell. In 
fact, many of Mr. Johnston's tales, despite their 
local color, challenge in their handling and 
character-drawing a comparison with Dickens. 

E. A. t. 

ViRGiL*s iflNEiD. Translated by Rev. Oliver Crane, D. D. 
258 pp. Cloth, #1.75. New York: Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany. 1S88. 

Dr. Crane's object was to translate the 
iCneid literally line by line into English dac- 
tylic hexameters, and he has accomplished it as 
successfully as any one could have done. It 
cannot be said, however, that his translation, 
faithful as it is, gives a fair idea of the poetic 
spirit of Virgil's great epic. English " hexame- 
ter" verse is not the classical hexameter and 
cannot reproduce it ; it is stiff where the Greek 
and Latin are flexible, long-winded where 
Homer is rapid, and turgid where Virgil is 
stately. The dactylic movement, as Pro^ssor 
Palmer has ably shown in his recent Atlantic 
article on •* Rhythmic Prose," is foreign to the 
genius of the English language. For these 
reasons. Dr. Crane's translation is valuable 
chiefly because of the literal accuracy with 
which he has reproduced in English the Latin 
text. His " Introduction " to the work is schol- 
arly and interesting. w. h. h. 

The Soul of Man. By Dr Paul Carus. 4S0 pp. Qoth, 
#3. 90. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 

The attempt to solve psychological problems 
is a difficult and yet an interestmg one. The 
origin of mind is a question that has always 
perplexed man. Dr. Carus treats this subject 
from the biological basis, and his theory of 
soul-development, based upon carefully col- 
lated facts, will be of interest, not only to the 
scientist, but to the general reader. E. A. t. 

Hygienic Physiologv. By D. F. Lincoln, M. D. ao6 pp. 
Cloth, 90 cents. Boston : Ginn & Company. 1S91. 

This ** Hygienic Physiology " gives the sim- 
ple facts about food, drink, and clothing in a 
clear and concise manner suited to children's 
comprehension. Though there is nothing new 
stated, no doubt many of the facts and sugges- 
tions will be of value to children, if taught and 
enforced by a good teacher. e. a. t. 

CiKMBTic*. A Treatise for Physicians and Pharmacists. By 
Dr. lleinrkh Paschkes. 210 pp. Paper, #1.50. New 
York : William Wood & Company. i8gi. 

As "Cosmetics" is a technical book, full of 
prescriptions for the care of the hair, skin, nails, 
etc., it IS a rather dangerous book in the hands 
of a layman who does not understand the 
poisonous ^To^xV\^s o^. \!csaxv>^ ^ ^^^ ^sn^j^ 
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recommended. The book, however, seems to 
be carefully written, and, in the hands of a good 
physician who understands therapeutics, will 
no doubt be of value in the classes of cases 
which need the use of cosmetics. E. A. T. 

Thb Nbw Fourth Music Rbadbr. By Luther Whiting 
Mason and George A. Veazie, Jr. aSa pp. Boards, $1.05. 
Boston : Ginn & Company, i S91. 

Mr. Mason is a well-known musician, and his 
"New Fourth Music Reader" contains well- 
selected compositions as a whole, although it 
would seem that the great masters, such as 
Mendelssohn, Abt, and others, might deserve a 
fuller representation. e. a. t. 

An Idyl op War-Timks. By Major W. C. Bartlett, U. 5. A. 
i8a pp. Qoth, j^i.oo. New York : Lew Vanderpoole Pub- 
Hahing Company. 1890. 

War Stories have a charm for most American 
readers, and an " Idyl of War-Times" will, no 
doubt, be read for its love-story at least. 

E. A. T. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 



[AB books sent to the editor of Thb Wkitbr will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notioe as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magaiine.] 

"All in thk Family." Puck's Library, No. 45. 30 pp. 
Paper, 10 cents. New York : Keppler & Schwanmann. 
1891. 

Physical Laboratory Manual and Notb-Book. By 
Alfred P. Gage. 121 pp. Stiff boards, 45 cents. Boston: 
Ginn & Company. 1891. 

BamiND a Mask. By Louise Battles-Cooper. 375 pp. 
Paper, as cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1S91. 

Thb Youngbst Brother. By Ernest Wichert. 291 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1891. 

Thb Cartarbt Affair. By St. Georve Rathbome. 264 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Chicago : Laird & Lee. 1891. 

Whom God Hath Joinbd. By Frank Cahoon. 177 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. Chicago : Laird & Lee . 1891. 

Sardia. By Cora Linn Daniels. 299 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1891. 

Songs of Syracvsb. By William Burt Harlow. 71 pp. 
Qoth. Syracuse: W.B.Harlow. 1890. 

In Cloisters Dim. By Charles Curtz Hahn. Paper, 
Sedan, Kansas: Kepubhcan Press. 

Alfbibda. By Emma E. H. Specht. 614 pp. Cloth. St. 
Louis: Published by the Author. 1890. 

Fabian Essays in Socialism. By G. Bernard Shaw, Sidney 
Webb, William Clarke, Sydney OUvier, Annie Beaant, Gra- 
ham Wallas, and Hubert Bland. Edited by G. Bernard 
Shaw. 2ii pp. Paper, 40 cents. New York : A. Lovell & 
Company. 

Sik:m is Lifb. By Alfred Delptt. 335 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Chkago: I^ird & Lee. 1891. 

WoBD BY Word. Ad%'anced. By J. H. Stickney. 15a pp. 
Qoth, 30 cents. Boston : Ginn & Company. 1891. 

Vacation Vbrsbs. By Alice M. Dowd. 49 pp. Qoth, 75 
cents. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moultoo. 1891. 

Told in tmb Hills. By Marah Ellis Ryan. 362 pp. 
I^per, fo m>ls> Chicago : Rand, McNally, & Company. 



Money. By Emile Zola. 396 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago : 
Laird & Lee. 1891. 

Constancb Winter's Choice. By Anna Louise Beckwith. 
170 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & 
Company. 1891. 

My Life with Stanley's Rear Guard. By Herbert 
Ward. 151 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Charles L. 
' Webster s Company. 189 1. 

Passion. By G. Vere Tyler. 16a pp. Pm'^i', 25 cents. 
Chicago: Charles H. Sergei & Company. i8gi. 

Hoodwinked. By T. W. Speight. 140 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1891. 



NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 



From the White-Smith Publishing Company, 62 Stanhope 
street, Boston: Vocal — "Only Thee," soprano or tenor, C. 
A. White; "Ida May," P. H. Collins and Harrie A. Peck; 
" What Is Home Without a Loved One?" C. A. White ; " My 
Alpine Rose," William H. Gardner and Alfred N. La Brie; 
"The Old Ix)g Cabin in the DeU," C. A. White. Piano — 
"Presentation March," "Croquet Walu," "Delightful 
Schottische," "Moonlight Redowa," "Love Mazurka," E. 
Mack ; " Evening Hymn," •' Excursion Polka," " Rockhig- 
Horse Galop," "Teasing Rondo," "German Unity March," 
" Birthday Rondo," Karl Mertz ; " Le LacdeCdme," Madame 
Louis Roche and C. Galos ; " With Steam," galop, Edward 
Strauss; "Rosette," waltz, G. Bachmann ; " Sur le Fleuve 
Jaune," Chinese barcarolle, Henri Kowalski ; " Gay as a Bird," 
galop, Antoine La Font; "The Polka," E, Mack; "Echo 
Rondo," " Bessie Waltz," " Geranium Rondo," " May Dance," 
Karl Mertz; "Warrior's Joy," Pierre Duvemet. Violin — 
" White's Celebrated Songs," Ambrose Davenport. 

From John F. Ellis & Co., Washington, D. C. : Vocal — 
"Aline, My Darling," De Witt C. Sprague and Edward 
Hoist. 

HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 



Estimating Manuscript. — To estimate the 
number of words in a manuscript, count half a 
dozen lines on the fourth or fifth page, and 
multiply the average number of words in a line 
by the average number of lines on a page^ 
and that product again by the number 
of the pages in the manuscript. Ordinary 
typewriter copy on letter-size paper will average 
twelve words to a line. Editors do not care so 
much to know the exact number of words in a 
manuscript as how much space it will occupy ; 
accordingly, half-lines at the end of paragraphs 
are counted as full lines. l. f. e. 

Cambridcb, Mass. 

To Indicate Full-face Type. — Having oc- 
casion to prepare for the printers the copy of a 
book in which full-face or antique type and 
italics both are used, I have found it convenient 
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to indicate full-face type by a waved under- 
score line, and italics by the ordinary straight 
underscore line. Having explained the dis- 
tinction to the printers before work on the book 
was begun, I have had no trouble. Previously 
I have indicated full-face type by underscoring 
in colored ink, but the wave-line is simpler, and 
just as effective as a colored line would be. 

A. R. I'. 
Cambkiogb, Mass. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



{ Ra*dert who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention The Writkr when they 
write.] 

Thb Worth op thb Engli.^h Sbntbncb for Rrplbctivs 
AND iEsTUBTic DisciPLiNR. John P. Fruit. Modem Lan- 
£uag» NoUt for March. 

Unitsd Statks Copyright to Forbign Authors. 
Henry Loomis Nelson. Harper't Weekly lac March 14. 

Thb Cbnturv Maoazinb. With Portrait of Richard Wat- 
ton Gilder. Reprinted from the Journalist in Pa^ and 
Prou for February. 

Jbromb K. Jbromb. Reprinted from Magazine and Book 
Rtpiew in Literary News for March. 

Charlbs Dickbns* Charactbrs andCaricaturbs. David 
Graham Agee. Analostan Magazine for March. 

}\}HWH Gordon. With Portrait. Condensed from New 
York World \n Book News for March. 

WoMBN Editors. Emma Trapper. Preu and Printer 
tor February a8. 

Musical Journalism in Amrkica. Marc. A. Blumenburg. 
Lomis Lombard Magazine for March. 

Wyatt's Sonnrts and Thbir Sourcbh. £. B. Brown> 
low. Poet'Lore for March 16. 

Nbw Intbrnational Copyright Law. Reprinted from 
▼arioos American papers in Literary Digest for March 14. 

Practical Talkh on Writing Engush. — III. Professor 
William Minto. Ckamtau^nan lor April. 

Skbtch or Danirl G. Brinton. With Portrait. C. C. 
Abbott. Po^ar Science Montkly for April. 

Thb Working op thb Copyright Bill. Nation for 
March 19. 

A Day with Lord Bykon. (^wge Bancroft. New York 
Ledger for March 2 1 . 

Author or thr "Grbatbst Thinu in thb World." 
With Portrait. Ckristian I'num for March 12. 

Thb YouNti Woman in Journalism. " Di Vernon." 
San Francisco Ca/i for March 19. 

Marribo Womkn is Fiction. M. W. HaxcUine. Nortk 
American Review fur April. 

William Cim.i.rn Hkyant. Phcbe A. Holder. Queries 
Magazine ( Buffalo ) for Mar(h. 

Short .Sri'DiRs in Litbratumb. — VII. Form in Litera- 
ture. Hamilton W. Mabie. Ckmtian i'nion for February 19. 

Short Sti<dir> in Litrratcrb. — VIII. Personality in 
Literature Hamilton W. Mabic. Ckristian Union lor Feb- 
ruary a'l. 



Shakbspbarb's Ignorancb. Edmund O. Voo Lippmann. 
New Review far March. 

Thb Badcb op Gbnius. Maurice Thompson. America 
for February 26. 

How to Bbcomb a Journaust. Review 0/ Reviews for 
February. 

Ambrican Fiction, Past and Prbsbnt. Reprinted from 
EdisUmrgk Review in Review 0/ Reviews tor February. 

On Cbrtain Rbcbnt Novbls by Ambrican Wombn. 
Brander Matthews. Cosmopolitan for April. 

Richard Grant Whitb. Francis P. Church. Atlantic 
Montkly for March. 

What is Moral Litbraturb? Albert Ross. With Por- 
trait. Arena tor March. 

NovBLS Worth thb Rbading. Newsdealer tor March 1. 

Storibs op Famous Pobms. Reprinted from New York 
Star in Newsdealer tor March 1 5. 

Thb Author and His Subjbct. Reprinted from New 
Orleans Times- Democrat in Public Opinion lor February 28. 

Bancropt. With Portrait. Plain Talk lor March. 

Practical Talk.s on Writing Engush. Professor WU- 
liam Minto, M. A. Ckautau^uan for March. 

Thb Work op Bancropt. Ckautauquan for March. 

What Constitutbs Good Rbporting. Mrs. Lucy Page 
StcUe. Business Woman* s Journal for February. 

Old Agb and Pobts. Henry S. Pancoast. Poet-Lore for 
February. 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins. With Portrait. Book Buyer for 
Mauxli. 

Have Wb a National Litbraturb? Walt Whitman. 
Nortk American Review for March. 

Shall Wb Enix>w Our Authors? William Mathews. 
Nortk American Review for March. 

Thb Ambrican Nbwspapbr Prbss Abroad. " L." 
Newsman for March. 

JouRNAUSM AS A BusiNBSs. John Habberton. Press and 
Printer "tar March 21. 

Intbrnational Copyrk.ht. Critic for March 21. 

I.x>Ri) Houghton. Reprinted from Quetrterly Review 
( Ltmdon ) in Literary Digest for February 21. 

Thb Pobtry op Mr. Lbwis Morris. Arthur Waugh. 
Reprinted fnmi Murray* s Magazine (London) in Literary 
Digest for Fcbmary 2 1 . 

GaoRfiB Bancropt. Pafer World for February. 

Thb Cuksb and Drlu.hts op Rbadinc. Gustav Boehra. 
Inland Printer for March. 

How to Run a Nbwspapbr. — II. Frank J. Cohen. /«- 
and Printer for March. 

Eminbnt Living Printbrs. — XIV. M. P. McCoy. John 
BaMCtt. Inland Printer lor March. 

Thr Advancb in Litbrary Intbrbst. Hamilton W. 
Mabie. Ckristian Union for March 5. 

PoTTBR Brothbrs and Thrir PUBLICATIONS. With Por- 
trait of I»aac Judson Potter. Newsman for March. 

Intbrnational CopvRiciHT. Newsman for March. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

Miss Frances Albert Doughty, who spent the 
winter in lioston, has recently read a paper, 
called "Occult Boston," before the Woman's 
Literary Club, of Baltimore. 
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The curious relations between Wordsworth 
and De Quincey are the suject of a paper by De 
^uincey^s biographer in the April Century — 
the most striking feature of the paper being 
unpublished letters of the two friends. A letter 
of Wordsworth's is a very frank piece of moral 
advice to his young admirer. 

Louise Imogen Guiney read a paper on 
" Keats " before the New England Woman's 
Press Association, March i8. 

The Domestic Monthly ( New York ) for April 
appears with an entirely new cover. 

The April number of the New England 
Magazine has an article on ** Canadian Art and 
Artists," by W. Blackburn Harte, which is of 
especial value. 

The Philadelphia Ladies' Home yourna/puh- 
lished, not long ago, as original an article of 
perhaps fifty lines in verse, signed " Frank 
Halliday." This article was written more than 
twenty years ago, by a woman now living in 
New York, and it then went the rounds of all 
the newspapers, being exceptionally popular. 
It was entitled " How Strange It Will Be," ~ and 
the thief did not even change the title, — but 
the publishers apparently did not know that 
they had been deceived. 

The last number of the Nationalist ( Boston ) 
is that dated March- April, 1891, which has just 
been published. The publishers say that for 
some months they have been maintaining the 
magazine at considerable cost to themselves 
and a few friends of the cause. The establish- 
ment of Edward Bellamy's weekly paper, the 
New Nation^ did not increase the Nationalises 
chance of success. 

The first semi-annual convention of the Pacific 
Coast Women's Press Association was held in 
San Francisco March 16, 17, and 18. Interest- 
ing papers were read. The San Francisco Call 
published a full synopsis of the paper on ** The 
Press in Philanthropy," by Mrs. S. B. Cooper, 
of kindergarten fame, and printed in full the 
paper on " The Young Woman in Journalism," 
by Eliza D. Keith, ("Di Vernon," of the San 
Francisco News-Letter \ Among those who took 
part in the exercises were Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Mrs. Ella Higginson, and Mrs. Rose 
Hartwick Thorpe. 



The March number of the Political Science 
Quarterly illustrates the widening scope of this 
review. The leading articles are as follows: 
" The Political Ideas of the Puritans," Professor 
H. L. Osgood ; " The Negro Problem," Rev. 
William C. Langdon ; " Compulsory Insurance 
in Germany," B. W. Wells ; " Railroad Prob- 
lems in the West," Professor A. G. Warner ; 
" School-book Legislation," Professor J. W. 
Jenks ; •* Marshall's Economics," Professor J. 
B. Clark ; " Cunningham's Growth of English 
Industry," Professor W. J. Ashley. 

In his article in the North American Review 
for April, M. W. Hazeltine takes a hopeful view 
of " Married Women in Fiction," both as 
writers and heroines. The recent novels of 
" Julien Gordon "(Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger) 
furnish the main grounds for his hope. 

George Parsons Lathrop, the author, and his 
wife, who is a daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
have become Catholics. They were received 
into the Catholic Church March 19 by Rev. 
Alfred Young of the Paulist Fathers, whose 
church is in West 59th street, New York, and 
were confirmed by Archbishop Corrigan March 
21. 

The Society of American Authors was organ- 
ized March 30 at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New 
York. The society is formed for literary, 
social, and protective purposes, the main- 
tenance, definition, and defence of literary 
property, the consolidation and amendment of 
the laws of domestic copyright, and the founda- 
tion of a library of the works of American 
authors. 

**Atman: The Documents in a Strange 
Case " is the title of a novel which the Cassell 
Publishing Company has just published. The 
author is Francis Howard Williams, of Phila- 
delphia, whose short stories are popular, and 
whose dramatic poem, **The Princess Eliza- 
beth," published some years ago, was accorded 
much praise. In '' Atman " Mr. Williams deals 
with the subject of transference and the 
Buddhistic doctrine of Karma, and under cover 
of a love story he dips into the philosophy of 
the East, and has much to say concemiiig 
phenomena of an occult nature. 
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SKELETONS OF NOVELS. 



To the writer a "skeleton" is not the closet 
skeleton said to haunt every house, nor the one 
which, as children, we used to fancy lurking 
somewhere in the office of the good family 
doctor ; but the skeleton of a novel, the bony, 
bloodless frame into which an author breathes 
his own personality, clothing it with thoughts, 
theories, and deductions in the guise of its 
characters, and stamping it with a name more 
or less in keeping with the subject. 

When speaking of novels, the mind intuitively 
adverts to works like *' The Vicar of Wakefield," 
"Jane Eyre," - Vanity Fair," " Adam Bede," 
"The Woman in White," and the whole range 
of Dickens* novels, from " David Coppcrficld" 
to " Our Mutual Friend." Combined success- 



fully in these are tragedy, comedy, love-making, 
stirring incident, and, in most cases, but little 
philosophy save that inculcated by the lives of 
the characters ; for the fashion of a philosophy 
may change, but the spectacle of men and 
women wrestling with their destinies, caught ia 
the network of circumstances, or drawn this 
way or that way by people living and dead, is as 
interesting to-day as it was yesterday, and it will 
be equally interesting to-morrow. This is what 
creates plot, or the need of it, in novels ; which 
differentiates it from an essay, which constitutes 
unity, continuity ; which is the pebble cast into 
the stream of human life, causing it to throw up 
curves in every direction till the eye wearies of 
watching them before they disappear. There 
must be a motif, a plot, a skeleton, and, if pos- 
sible, there must be at least an attempt at a 
beginning and an end. Hut if this cannot be 
accomplished by a skilful gathering up, post 
causes, holding them well in hand until the last 
chapter, when they should be united with the 
thrums, making a substantial round of cause 
and effect, more artistic, because more natural. 
Not long ago, posted in a window of a shop 
in London was a sign which read, " Plots for 
novels or short stories. Prices reasonable.** 
That the plot maker derived a living by his 
art (!) is proof that his services were accepted 
by authors who could clothe, but not create, the 
skeleton itself. And yet this man was said to 
have lost the greater part of his faculties. He 
could plan stories, but could not work them out 
— strange, when so many seem to have the op- 
posite gift. How the skeleton accosts us in 
our everyday trend and bids us heed him is a 
curious matter for speculation. We read an 
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unusual incident, or hear one related, which 
causes a chord in our nature to vibrate ; or a 
meteor-like idea from out the regions of No- 
where transfixes our regard. Perhaps space is 
filled with thought germs, only requiring certain 
conditions of the mind for their favorable de- 
velopment, and this may be what is commonly 
called inspiration. In some such way comes 
the skeleton, the skeleton that we may or may 
not have sought. 

Without one element of grace, we still feel 
that we can pin delicate fancies to the grim, 
motionless figure, that beautiful outlines and 
curves are there, only our vision is deficient, and 
that by and by it will become a vivid creature. 
And it does. From the archives of the brain 
come troops of images that we immediately 
recognize as kin to our skeleton, and which by 
subtle magnetism cling to it from the first ; and 
there are, claiming a place, likewise, others so 
foreign, evidently, that we impatiently wave 
them back, — such absurd, grotesque creatures 
— but they insist so vehemently that we try them^ 
and find them ready to clothe and vitalize some 
portion of our skeleton. Perhaps it is the arm, 
the motive, and we find it strengthened thence- 
forth. Perhaps it is the brain, and we see 
heredity where before were less subtle causes. 
Perhaps it is the heart, and we see the vision of 
a beautiful woman. But whatever comes to us 
now has some relation to the skeleton already 
warming into life before our very eyes, though 
perhaps differing from our first conceptions. 
We begin to see motives, impulses, circum- 
stances, striving for places, and we see men and 
women falling into line, some ready to do our 
will, but others persisting in doing their own in 
a manner so life-like as to awe us into subjec- 
tion at times. We will them to do so, but they 
will to do otherwise, and we allow these im- 
perious creatures their own way, though not 
without protest, only to find afterward in them 
a strong personality to sway the reader and to 
evoke admiration, as the other characters do 
not. For they are both strong and natural. 
Though the skeleton may sway the writer, his 
reign must not be unlimited. Do not let him 
cause you to be precipitate. Not until you see 
his gaunt outlines have given place to a warm, 
breathing image ; not unXW you can track him 



step by step through every chapter of the book, 
feel his thoughts, know all his motives, sympa- 
thize with his temptations, failures, and achieve- 
ments ; not until you can laugh with him and 
weep with him, — until you can do all this 
and more, do not soffer yourself to record the 
events. But jot down briefly each chapter's 
incidents, letting them slip easily into each other, 
without tedious comment. Who stops to moral- 
ize when a man slips from a precipice. Does 
he not rather run for a rope ? Or who tunes 
his lute to warble a love song when his best 
friend wins the girl they both love .^ The lute 
and the moralizing may come later, but in novels 
we deal with first impressions, the events of the 
moment. Only the great artists introduce 
halos with success, and we are not great artists 
— yet, 

Wilkie Collins, the essential elements of 
whose strength consisted in the possession of 
the attributes, mystery and simplicity, straight- 
forwardness and intricacy, advised authors to 
begin at the beginning. The noted scientist 
Faraday is quoted as saying that of novels he 
liked the stirring ones best, those that " keep 
you awake." Life is lived by events rather 
than days, history is told by epochs ; therefore, 
it is good art to slip through the vapid dajrs. 
Each chapter, then, should have at le&st one 
interesting incident, and should gather force, if 
possible, from what precedes it, until the final 
one. 

And now that every step is plain before you, 
each chapter with its incidents, bits of dialogue, 
neat turns of thought, brief descriptions, and 
briefer reflections, all neatly jotted under ap- 
propriate headings, proceed to lose yourself in 
your fictitious environment and write your story 
as quickly as you will. Words will come to you, 
born to your needs by the inspiration of the 
moment and the subject. 

Be careful, however, in drawing your char- 
acters not to make puppets of them, so that 
when one appears on the stage of the story*s 
action the reader will know just what trick to 
expect of him. The clown is not alwajrs crack- 
ing jokes and turning somersaults, and no one 
expects him to but little boys. A part of the 
time he consumes in eating, sleeping, and talk- 
ing, like other people. A novelist belittles his 
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art when he shows his characters in trick atti- 
tudes only. Give peculiarities to each if you 
will, but let them dribble through different 
orbits, for the creature who is always alluded to 
as twirling his watch-chain or moustache is de- 
testable, and no better than a " Jack-in-the-Box." 
Again, I protest against long descriptions of 
people. To say that a heroine is beautiful, with 
brown hair, fair complexion, blue eyes, slim, and 
genteel, does not set her apart from other brown- 
haired, blue-eyed, fair-skinned, slim, and genteel 
young ladies. But if you write, as George Eliot 
does, of Rosamond^s patting her golden-brown 
braids with one slim white hand, or of the obsti- 
nate turn to her long white neck, you have 
given your readers a distinct mental picture of 



both her looks and character. First, then, have 
the story well grounded in your own mind, and, 
then show it to the reader through the char- 
acters, the situations, and the incidents. Ju- 
dicious concealments are legitimate, however, 
for in real life we seldom see below the surface, 
and concealments to be revealed at the last are 
a recognition of the universal desire to go 
" behind the scenes," a desire very properly 
checked by our neighbors, but obligingly con- 
ceded by the novelist. 

But your skeleton you can keep in the back- 
ground. That is your own exclusive property, 
as ever. 

Mary /?. P, HaUk, 

Stkatposd, N. H. 



PLAGIARISM. 



The word plagiarism is derived from the 
Latin word piagariuSy meaning, literally, a kid- 
napper ; /. e.y a man who steals the children or 
slaves of others and sells them as his own. 
Later the word was applied to him who steals 
the thoughts, or brain children, of others, and 
brings them before the world as his own ; in 
other words, literary theft. 

As the crime of theft implies intention, and 
conclusive proof of the intention of a writer to 
appropriate the thoughts or style of another is 
extremely difficult to establish, it follows, as in 
the case of certain other crimes equally difficult 
of substantiation, that the evil prevails to an 
extent little dreamed of. 

Imitation, conscious or unconscious, is not 
plagiarism, and coincidence of thought is 
equally exempt from the charge. Impressions 
made upon the mind by some author whose very 
existence is forgotten, after lying dormant in 
some closed chamber of memory for half a 
life time, are suddenly aroused, and, stealing 
from their hidden resting-place, present them- 
selves to the unsuspecting author as legitimate 
offspring of his own brain, and as such are pre- 



sented to the public, sometimes to his unmiti- 
gated and undeserved discomfiture. Dr. 
Holmes honestly admits that often, when he had 
written what seemed to him a particularly 
felicitous line or verse, a feeling would come 
over him that he had seen something like it be- 
fore ; that it was perhaps borrowed, though for 
the life of him he could not recall where or 
whence. 

Tennyson confesses the same experience, 
and even asserts that it is highly probable that 
most of the thoughts, metaphors, and expres- 
sions employed by writers of to-day have been 
used, not. once, but hundreds of times, before. 
Mere similarity of thought, language, or even 
situations, are not necessarily proofs of inten- 
tional appropriation, therefore. But, even ad- 
mitting the intent, there are many who con- 
tend that in the case of a man of genius this 
appropriation of the thoughts of lesser minds is 
no crime, but a virtue. 

To the ordinary mortal, hampered by some 
common-place notions of integrity, and steeped 
in admiration of the works of genius that have 
come down to us, there is sometKla^^ ^^'*i^^\ 
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startling in beholding at the head of the black 
list of those who hesitated not at adding their 
neighbor's ewe lamb to their own rich flocks 
such names as Virgil, Shakespeare, Milton, 

oli^re, Corneille, Defoe, LeSage, Coleridge, 
Scott, and others equally well-known, if not 
equally great. Indeed, Scott, Reade, and 
others mentioned boldly flung the black flag to 
the breeze, and keeled the high seas of literature, 
not only with the avowed intention of possess- 
ing themselves of such of their neighbors* 
goods as seemed to them desirable, but pre- 
pared to defend their course on high moral 
grounds, with a brilliancy that for a moment 
dazzles the perceptions and confounds the judg- 
ment. 

Scott says: " It is not the mere outline of a 
story, nor even the adapting of some details of 
another author, which constitutes the crime 
of plagiarism. The proprietor of a pit from 
which the great sculptor takes his clay " (or one 
might add, of the quarry from which he draws 
his marble) "might as justly claim some right 
in the finished statue." The fallacy of this ar- 
gument is visible after a moment's thought. 
For the owner of the clay or the marble is 
party to the transaction ; and it is not the raw 
material which the plagiarist steals, but the fin- 
ished work of another's hand. Whether it be 
the pose or the moulding of the figure, whether 
it be a whole group or only some member of 
the body, — an arm, a leg, a head, — that seems 
good to the greater artists, in so much as it 
differs by a hairVbreadth from the work of his 
predecessors and in so much as it expresses 
the humbler mind's aspiration, it is his, and 
should be held as sacred as the gold in his 
neighbor's coffers. 

Charles Reade, boldest buccaneer of them all, 
assumes that a writer of genius having the 
power to discern amid the accumulated rubbish 
of ages, or in dark, out-of-the-way comers prec- 
ious gems that would escape the notice of the 
ordinary writer, has therefore the right to seize 
upon these forgotten or overlooked jewels and 
set them in his own coronet, without further 
ceremony, defending the act on the score of the 
benefit thus conferred upon the world ; and 
scores of writers have made the same plea. 
In his bnlliant essay on " The Ethics o 



Plagiarism," Brander Matthews inclines to this 
view of the matter, in the case of writers of 
genius, and brings in wittily the familiar anec- 
dote of Lincoln, who in answer to charges of 
drunkenness against his most successful gen- 
eral, asked to be informed what particular 
brand oi whiskey the general thus assailed was 
in the habit of using, that he might supply the 
same brand to the whole army. Yet later on 
Mr. Matthews admits that plagiarism is "an 
ugly crime," and deserves no mercy, which 
makes one think he only took his ground at first 
in order to bring in the anecdote. 

Yet, granting to the genius this immunity 
from the moral laws that govern the rest of the 
world, the difficult question presents itself as 
to who shall dedde upon the amount of the 
divine afflatus that entitles the possessor to the 
indulgence. Shall it be left to the author him- 
self to decide ? If every man and woman who 
believes him or herself to be possessed of 
genius were to be freed from moral restraint, 
what a state of anarchy would ensue ! 

As to the plea that the world gains by the 
lustre of the precious things thus brought to 
light, would not the benefit conferred be as 
great if acknowledgment of the source from 
which they were derived were made, and, indeed, 
if honorable example be worth anything, would 
not the benefit be infinitely greater? 

Another plea made by the defenders of this 
sort of filching and pilfering is that an obscure 
writer should feel honored at having his pocket 
picked by fingers so illustrious. There is some- 
thing diverting in this. One is reminded of the 
old couplet : — 

He kicked me down stain with so gracious a mien, 
That I thought he was asking me up. 

After all, considering the precariousness of 
literature as a profession, the disproportion 
between the supply of unused material and the 
demands of the market, and the unpleasant fact 
that the honesty of many people is in direct ratio- 
to the danger of being found out, it is not strange 
that the crime of plagiarism should be so common* 
The saying that there is nothing new under 
the sun is nearer the truth than most so-called 
" wise saws." The writer of to-day who aims at 
originality has a narrow field to work in. There 
is only the history that is in process of being 
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made around him, the later discoveries of 
science, seized upon with such avidity to-day 
by writers of fiction, and that fixed, unchanging 
gamut of human experiences, upon which writers 
of all ages have been ringing their changes in 
the generally fruitless endeavor to produce 
some new and striking combination of sounds. 
Now and then a great tone-master is bom, and 
then we have something that may truly claim 
originality. The rest of us must go on repeat- 
ing and imitating, consciously or unconsciously, 
to the end of time, owing such success as we 
may achieve to the fact that to each generation 
of writers is born a generation of readers, a 
fresh audience, most of whom have neither time 
nor inclination to discover that what is being 
given them as new is but the old drama of life, 
with new costumes and mise en seine. 

It is by no means easy to define the limits 
which should govern a writer in his choice of 
material, but it is generally conceded that he 
may without risk make use of facts in history 
and science, philosophical deductions and theo- 
ries, and the traditions and folk-lore of all 
peoples. Of course, he may use the stock situa- 
tions that are recognized common property, and 
he may use at discretion the work of his prede- 
cessors or contemporaries, provided always that 
he gives full credit, and does not in any way 
infringe upon their pecuniary rights. 

Some general rules might also be laid down 
for the control of the would-be plagiarist : — 

First, I would say to him, rob only the dead, 
or those too helpless to resist or seek redress — 



the writer of talent, who for some inscrutable 
reason has failed of recognition ; or the author- 
ling who comes tremblingly to you for advice 
and leaves his manuscript in your hands ; or the 
friend who in some unguarded moment imparts 
to you his plans for some literary work. Many 
a brilliant success has been scored by observ- 
ing the last two rules. 

Secondly, having stolen the brain-child, pro- 
ceed to disguise it so that its own mother would 
hardly know it. 

When, as we are told, the Knave of Hearts 
stole the tarts made by his gracious queen, he 
was not only caught and made to restore his ill* 
gotten spoils and promise never to repeat the 
ofiEence, but he was sorely beaten as well. For 
there were the tarts, just as they had left the 
hands of the ro3ral pastry-cook, to convict and 
confound him ! But as to any unpleasant conse- 
quences falling upon the head of that good King 
Arthur, who stole a peck of barley-meal to be 
converted into a bag-pudding, history is silent 
We may be morally certain that if the original 
owner of the barley-meal had urged his claims, 
the royal offender would have drawn himself up 
to his full height, smote himself upon his royal 
breast, and proclaimed : — 
j]^"The barley-meal was mine! If any one 
doubts it, there is the pudding I " 

And all the world would have been forced to 
admit that the goodly king was as clever as he 
was virtuous. 

Julia Schayer. 

Washington, D. C. 



HONOR AMONG PUBLISHERS. 



I have a question that I should like to submit 
to the readers of The Writer, namely : Has 
the originator of an idea a right to that idea 
until he has given it or sold it to another? In 
order to explain, I shall be obliged to mention a 
personal matter, but I will do that for the 
^ general good," as I feel certain that there 



should be some rule governing such matters. 
Some months ago, in looking over a monthly 
domestic publication that reaches my desk, I 
saw, or believed I saw, a chance for great im- 
provement in its make-up. Now, since editors 
in general don't care for free advice, and since 
good paying iotas arc notw^ m^v\ 's^»s«^^ ^^^^^ 
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xne as to be thrown away, I wrote to the editor 
and publisher of the publication mentioned, 
telling him fully of the new department that I 
thought would improve his paper, and offering 
to conduct such a department, adding, ** Now, 

Mr. , remember this is my own, original 

idea, as I have never seen anything of the kind 
anywhere, and you must not adopt it unless you 
allow me to do the work.'* 

For a few days I waited, expecting an answer ; 
none came. Then the matter slipped out of 
my mind. When the new year brought several 
changes in the make-up of the journal, I dis- 
covered a new department added, bearing 



exactly the same title that I had given in my 
letter. 

That publisher has the satisfaction of know- 
ing he has not treated me honorably, and I have 
the satisfaction (?) of knowing that in trusting to 
his square business dealing I made a mistake. 
But what I should like to know now is, if a 
writer happens to stumble upon an idea, can he 
dispose of it to the publisher it would benefit, or, 
rather, how can he offer it in such a way that 
the aforesaid publisher cannot appropriate it, 
without compensation, or even a vote of thanks. 

Maude Mendith, 

DuBUQUB, Iowa. 



THE SUBURBAN REPORTER'S WORK. 



The suburban reporter of a Boston paper, or 
^ district man,'* or correspondent, or whatever 
you please to term him, has no sinecure. As a 
New York paper recently said, he must be his 
own city editor ; he must keep his own assign- 
ments, and "do" them. He usually works 
harder, makes longer days, and certainly has 
greater responsibilities than the city reporter. 
The city man takes his assignment from the 
book at night, and attends to it the next day. 
There his responsibility ceases. He can go 
home and sleep the sleep of the just. Not so 
with the district man ; he must not only look 
out for his own assignments and do them, but 
he must hear of every accident, or fire, or dis- 
turbance, or any other occurrence in the district, 
no matter when it occurs or where. His day's 
work is done only when the next one begins. 
He goes home and to bed perhaps at eleven or 
two ; perchance to sleep ; perchance to puzzle 
his brain as to whether he has " covered " every- 
thing during the day, and fret and worry for 
fear that some rival has accidentally run across 
an ** exclusive " ; perchance to be called at some 
hour of the night to a fire, an accident, a mur- 
der, or something else. He may get no more 
sleep for the night, suid go onJ^l the next day. 



On the day of the Marblehead fire, in 1889, I 
remember I was called at six in the morning. 
That night I went to the fire without getting 
any sleep, and continued till midnight the fol- 
lowing night hard at work, without a wink of 
sleep, and only one square meal. 

The suburban reporter's mind can never be 
at ease ; he is never sure he has all the news of 
the district till he has read all the rival papers. 
In the eighteen years that I have been a 
suburban reporter I have never had one hour 
of perfect freedom from care, tot even when on 
a vacation. The mind will revert to work and 
wonder if all is going well in the district The 
actual work of writing is light. The collection 
of the news requires the same labor that would 
be required were columns published where 
inches are. But what tells on a man is this 
never ceasing responsibility, and the irregularity 
of work, sleep, and meals. 

Looking over some old assignment books, I 
find often ten assignments for myself in one 
day. Base ball, a funeral, a wedding, a horse 
trot, a religious conference, and a political meet- 
ing, all in one day. These may be in as many 
towns and cities. During the year 1873 I 
travelled 24,700 miles doing suburban work, 
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and in 1874 I travelled more than 25,000 miles, 
mostly about ifvork. The district man must 
decide questions and assume responsibilities in 
a moment. He hears a rumor of some impor- 
tant occurrence in some neighboring hamlet. 
The last train has gone. He must assume the 
responsibility of incurring large expense, and, 
perhaps, find, in the end, that the rumor was 
false. Fortunately for us, managing and city 
editors realize this, and " O K " the bills. 

After all, suburban reporting has its compen- 
sations. It is more independent, more indi- 
vidual, more interesting, more varied, than city 
work. The district man knows, or should 
know, everybody, and be known to and by all. 
Acquaintance is the best stock in trade. It is 
not pleasant always to get a telegram on a dark, 
rainy night to go down to Beverly Farms and 
hunt up a summer resident whom no one knows, 
and who lives on one of a score of dark, winding, 
criss-cross avenues. But it is pleasant on a 
fine summer afternoon to drive along the 
shore for " summer notes." 

Some district men obtain standing in their 



communities. In one city two of the five 
reporters located there have served in the com- 
mon council, one in the school committee many 
years, three of them as president ; three have 
written more or less of the local history, and 
had to do with ** the making of books." Others 
have achieved prominence in secret societies or 
elsewhere. 

A district man in some of the districts around 
Boston covers one city and ten or fifteen towns. 
The local daily, if there be one, has two or 
three men to cover the city alone, and, as a 
rule, one man in each of the neighboring towns. 
Against these the district man must contend. 
Formerly the districts were larger. I covered 
Lynn, Salem, Gloucester, and Newburyport, and 
adjacent towns when I first went into Essex 
county. Now a man is located in each city, and 
the Associated Press does more in the towns 
than formerly. Then little was done in report- 
ing city councils and courts, save on special 
occasions. 

IV, S. Nevins^ 

Sauim, MaM. 



STUDYING THE DICTIONARY. 



In the March number of The Writer ap- 
peared an article, "The Correct Use of Words," 
which contains, I think, some ideas of great 
value. The writer recommends that when read- 
ing we have a dictionary near at hand, and mark 
down tor reference such words as we come across 
that strike us as being used in a -sense that we 
do not fully understand. That is just what I 
have done of late years, and the benefit I have 
derived from it it would be hard to estimate. 

But I do more than this. For some years 1 
have given a few minutes each day to the study 
of the dictionary. I find this quite as profitable 
as is the use of it as a book of reference. I 
take it in continuous order, about half a column 
at a time. 

Of all subjects of study 1 find none more in- 
teresting than the study of words. I find the 



dictionary a mine of treasures, rich and inex- 
haustible. Indeed, I know of no other book 
that will so well repay careful study. There are 
nice differences in the meaning of words which 
can be learned only by a careful study of the 
words themselves, and by noting how they are 
used by the best writers. Every intelligent 
reader must have been struck with the differ- 
ence in the style of different writers. One has 
all the charm and sweetness of nature in her 
loveliest retreats, the reading of the other is like 
travelling on a dry and dusty road. Of the pos- 
sibilities in this direction, the thought is most 
happily put by T. W. Higginson in his little 
book, ''Hints on Writing and Speaking," where 
he says : — 

" The statue is not more surely included in 
the block of marble than is all coacewifckW 
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splendor of utterance in * Worcester's Un- 
abridged/ " 

In studying the dictionary I am careful to 
note the meaning of the root from which a word 
is derived, as this not only gives me a clearer 
insight into the meaning of the word, but also of 
many other words derived from the same root. 

I find, too, that I can better remember the 
definition of a word when the root of the word 



with its meaning is once fixed in the mind. 
. To a writer no study can be more profitable 
than the study of language, and the fullest 
knowledge of language must ever be based on a 
correct understanding of the meaning of words. 
Well-written prose has its charms no less than 
poetry; indeed, good prose is a thousand times 
better than poor verse. Robert Shore, 

BiGBLOW, MlDD. 



WHEN TO WRITE. 



We will presume that you are not a genius, 
but perhaps one who has cherished an ambi- 
tion to be a writer ever since you could read. 
Even while at school you may have scribbled 
in your geography instead of working out prob- 
lems. Your compositions were praised by 
every one who heard them. Encouraged by 
this, you guiltily sent articles to the village 
paper, and blushed with pleasure to find them in 
the next issue. You decided to make a bolder 
attempt, and not to confine your valuable ideas 
to a small paper. 

While your companions were giving them- 
selves time to grow in the lovely summer days, 
you hid yourself in the attic, writing with a deep 
flush on your cheek. You started at every 
sound, ready to conceal your work, as you 
intended to surprise the family by showing a 
generous check some happy day. This privacy 
was very inconvenient, but a vision of a com- 
fortable chair, roomy desk, and undisturbed 
papers danced before your hopeful eyes. Then 
an impatient voice called at the foot of the 
stairs : ** Maria, Mari — a ! I want you to wash 
the potatoes. What can you be doing up stairs 
so long ! " 

Poor mother ! But you decided to make her a 
lovely present ; yes, you would give her every 
cent of that check. You went back into the 
attic many times after that, and grew im- 
patient, disappointed, and morbid because your 
stories or ixfoks came home like chickens to 



their roost. There was no chance, you said, 
for it seemed as if the editors were determined 
not to take you in. Like an injured being, you 
gave up writing, and flew into a rage if any of 
the family called you a blue-stocking failure. 
If your conscience would permit, you would 
deny that you ever had a literary ambition ; you 
were crushed, but how pleased the family were 
at your sudden interest in domestic affairs. 
You slept better at night, and in the peaceful 
days following had time to be polite to all, 
where before you were once scarcely civil. 

Perhaps you married ; but whether married 
or not, the experiences of more mature years 
make you smile at the remembrance of your 
attic creations. 

Some day you are seized with the same old 
desire which you thought had died a natural 
death. It had been only slumbering, however, 
waiting for the time when you could do your- 
self credit. Yqu take up your pen again. Every 
line written is from your heart. There is 
nothing forced about your work, and you read 
it over with the satisfaction that you have 
done your best. You think that others would 
be interested, instructed, or amused by what 
you have written. You summon courage to 
send the article to some suitable paper. Joy ! 
Your little venture is accepted, and reward is 
yours. 

Now you think you must keep right on, lest 
some one push you aside, or the editor forget 
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he once has favored you. So you write when 
every nerve in your body is calling for rest. No 
matter what the circumstances, if you are cross 
or unhappy, you keep right on in the hard 
march. Soon your brain feels all dried up, and 
you wish it could absorb, as a sponge in cool 
water, fresh, bright ideas again. In this empty 
condition you are able only to improve — if it is 
improvement — on what some one else has 
written, by brushing up the article with a new 
title and slight changes. 

It is not surprising, if you have plenty of time, 
to wonder why it was that when success was 
already yours you lost the little hold on the 
round of the ladder. As your excuse for writ- 
ing so constantly, you say that you do not be- 



lieve in spasmodic effort. It is not writing 
spasmodically if we have a deep, firm resolve 
ever in our mind to make the best use of our 
observations and experiences. There is always 
an assimilation of ideas to the writer, and a note- 
book might be kept. Thus the time is not 
wasted, for you have been gathering into the 
storehouse from which yoo may draw in the 
future. 

Most readers to-day are very critical. A stale, 
worn subject, no matter how cleverly written 
upon, disgusts them. They are disappointed, 
like the little boy in the restaurant who said, 
'* It is only hash, mamma, " when the waiter 
brought on the dish that bore a fancy name. 

RoocroRT, Mass. A ddU A rcker. 



A POET OF CANADA — S. FRANCES HARRISON ("SERANUS"). 



Three volumes have appeared under the 
pseudonym "Seranus." The first in order of 
time, " The Canadian Birthday Book," is a 
compilation of poetical selections for every day 
in the year, from Canadian writers, English and 
French. It is a valuable colonial anthology. 

** Crowded Out " and other sketches, pub- 
lished in Ottawa in 1886, prove " Seranus " 
to be an original and graphic story-teller. The 
book has an importance apart from any literary 
merit, for it is the only publication which 
depicts certain modern Canadian types. 

A volume of poems, *' Pine, Kose, and Fleur 
de Lis,** published this year by Hart & Com- 
pany, Toronto, appears in a dainty dress of 
green, whereon are a few bars of music to the 
words : — 

" Where the (allic pulses beat 
(Quickly in the quiet street.'* 

The printing is in French old style type, and the 
poems in the first section, mainly descriptive of 
French Canada, are modelled on the old French 
forms, forty-four being original villanelles. 
" Down the River," including all the poems 



in the first section, is descriptive of the voyage 
of two friends down the St. Lawrence, up the 
Gatineau. Each poem, sometimes a single 
verse, brings before us a locality, generally 
unfamiliar to American readers. A criticism 
upon the prose sketches is equally applicable to 
these poems. 

" Seranus " does for Canadian what George 
W. Cable does for American literature. Her 
habitants seem no less interesting than his 
Creoles. Among these simple-hearted people 
she discovers the chivalry and courtesy inherited 
from ia belie France l>efore the sails of Cartier 
were spread upon the deep. The occasional 
use of musical motives, taken from the primitive 
ihansons, enhances the beauty of the poems^ 
which are in themselves deliciously musical. 
'' Seranus " is a versatile genius ; her skill as a 
musician was acknowledged before she was 
known as a writer. As we go '* Down the 
Kiver" we see a panorama of quaint villages, 
quaint churches ; we are introduced to a 
picturesque, simple-minded, happy people, to a 
land and a people far behind tK^•*J^*v«v>*^^^Ki^ 
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we live, a land where " The Old World and the 
New World meet." 

The poems in the last part are more intro- 
spective, and through some we hear the voice of 
the century crying for the light, uncertain, 
unsatisfied. This note sounds most clearly in 
••November," "The Ball and the Star," 
•• Christmas," " The Poet's Sunday," and " The 
Tree." A touching monody in memory of 
Isabella Valancey Crawford — a Canadian poet 
whose song was early silenced — and " Happy " 
are more distinctively from a woman's point of 
view. " Happy " is in its way one of the 
strongest poems in the book. 

Mrs. Harrison's sketches and poems have 
appeared in English and Canadian and some 
also in American periodicals. Her poems in 



the Canadian Monthly and its successor, Rose 
BilforcTs Magazine (now suspended), won 
recognition when she was yet in early girlhood. 
For a year or more she was editor of the 
Toronto Week^ but resigned that position in 
order to devote more time to other work. She 
is still on the staff of the paper as " Rambler," 
and contributes, in addition, reviews and 
sketches. 

A lover of her country, she has chanted to 
the people of the glory of their own northern 
skies, the beauty, the romance, and the interest 
of their own northern land, until even the 
indifferent have learned to listen with apprecia- 
tive ears and to see for themselves with clearer 
vision. 

Nbw Yokk, N. y. M, Bourchier Sanford. 



ABOUT EDITORS. 



There has been talk in abundance about 
editors, and of it all I remember little in their 
&vor. May I add my experience to the fund 
already contributed 1 

As I am neither brilliant nor famous, the 
kindness shown me must have proceeded from 
the natural goodness of men's hearts. There 
have been some instances which would have 
been improved by a change. When my manu- 
script came back to me rolled, I was as vexed as 
when it returned decorated with cabalistic 
signs in blue pencilling, making some hours of 
work for me, but those annoyances have been 
overbalanced by the words of advice which 
busy editors have found time to write me. One 
editor has helped me so much that I account 
him a friend, although I do not so much as 
know his name, which is hidden in his official 
title of Literary Editor. 

Rejected manuscripts have come back to me 

with a brief note saying that a trifling change here 

and there would make them suitable, or they 

have brought advice, telling me where to send 

tAem to hMvc them located. I have before 



now received a letter with my manuscript, saying 
the article was refused because of its subject, but 
one on another topic would probably be 
accepted. 

I have, with considerable shrinking of heart, 
invaded strange editorial sanctums in search 
of work on the dailies, and I have only one 
instance of anything unpleasant to remember. 
That one was simply dreadful to bear, — a sort 
of spiritual slap in the face, — but it made 
a good background for other experiences. 

It must be hard for a busy man to find time 
to send encouraging words to a tyro, and bits 
of lore from that source should be valued in the 
light of their cost to the giver. There probably 
are disagreeable men everywhere, but the edito- 
rial chair has but few of them, if my experience 
is any index for others. Even the editor who 
printed in a widely-known humorous paper an 
article of mine and never paid for it may not 
have been so far wrong. I said, " Use it at 
your usual rates," and maybe he did. 

I think any beginner in writing who is not 
too sure he or she knows it all will find the 
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editor a friend. It is not well to be offended 
when manuscripts play the part of chickens, and 
come home, for out of one's failures one can 
find the path to success. One serves an 
apprenticeship in whatever he finally does well. 
Keep working toward your highest ideal, take 



thankfully criticism when it is given, and you 
will not sing the usual song of contributors 
who are overwise in some things, though foolish 
enough to quarrel or insult him whose judg- 
ment they do not find pleasant. 

Boston, Mass. D. Af, AiorrelL 



KANSAS AS A FIELD FOR FICTION. 



Our fiction to-day and our fiction of a few 
years ago are very different. Every phase of 
life or nature is studied, and the new and 
unusual are in great demand. Different coun- 
tries have been brought into prominence by 
novelists. India, Africa, Siberia, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, and other countries, which formerly were 
given vague geographical mention, if they were 
mentioned at all, are now the scenes of much 
of our most popular fiction. 

In America this tendency is strikingly appar- 
ent as regards certain sections of the country. 
Joel Chandler Harris, Thomas Nelson Page, 
Richard Malcolm Johnston, Miss Murfree, and 
others have given us the romance — ignorant 
and uncultivated, it is true, but still touching — 
which is found in the life of the negro and poor 
white of the South. We have the West of 
Bret Harte, " H. H.,*' Joaquin Miller, Mary 
Hallock Foote, and others. The denizen of the 
" Hoosier ** state has had his portrait painted 
very ably by Edward Eggleston. The Eastern 
states are rich in gifted authors, but still some 
are looking for ungrazed pastures. 

Between the Colorado of Mary Hallock 
Foote and Eggleston's Indiana, to the north of 
the land of Joel Chandler Harris and Thomas 
Nelson Page, lies a country which has not 
figured in literature as yet, save to furnish some 
stirring tales of Indian and border warfare. 
For the writer who shall give pen to the romantic 
element now existing on Kansas soil success 
and appreciation wait. 

Situated in the centre of the continent, — its 
hills, with their ever-changing colors, upholding 



the peaks of the Rocky mountains ; its narrow 
valleys skirting the green fringed streams ; and 
over all, its skies, the like of which are not 
found outside of Italy, — it is a country to 
inspire the pen to the creation of characters for 
its peopling. The imagination is not needed in 
this, however, as the necessary elements arc 
upon every hand. 

I do not mean to say that there is any differ- 
ence between the comfortable, well-to-do dwell- 
ers of Kansas cities and farms, and those of 
any other state. Everything is grist that comes 
to the mill of the author. The sod-house and 
the dug-out of Kansas are fast passing away 
along with the Indian and the buffalo, but from 
these characteristic dwellings might come forth 
stories which would be read and wept over by 
a nation of people. There is enough material 
wasted upon the brown hill-tops of western 
Kansas every year to furnish an army of 
authors, if it could but be utilized. 

The life of the poor emigrant is more pro- 
ductive of romance than that of the Georgia 
"cracker," and more pathetic because of his 
consciousness of poverty and humble position, 
and his desire for something better. The 
worn-faced men and women, steadfastly putting 
behind them the memory of desires ungratified, 
resolutely keeping in sight their hopes for 
future success, need some one to tell their story. 
While Kansas has a number of gifted authors, 
their writings are cosmopolite, not Kansan. 

We are waiting. Where is the gifted Moses 
who is to lead us into the Canaan of literatus^l 
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The quality of the " book reviews " published 
in American newspapers and magazines might 
profitably be improved. The leading maga- 
zines — or those of them that notice books — 
employ skilled reviewers, and some of the 
weekly papers do the same ; but four out of five 
of the book reviews published throughout the 
country are unworthy of the name. On daily 
newspapers the ** literary editor '' is generally a 
busy journalist, who has to ** write up the new 
books ** as a part of his duties, and who does not 
have time, even if he has the ability, to give to 
rA^jn the careful attention that is required. He 



struggles constantly with the pile of books accu- 
mulating on his desk, taking a hurried glance 
through each, and then writing something about 
it, using publishers' notices, reviews from other 
papers, or anything that he can get to aid him in 
making his ** notice " appear as if he had read 
the book. Once in a while he does run through 
an important book, but most of the volumes that 
come to his desk are dismissed with a cursory 
examination and a " notice," which generally is 
not worth the space it occupies. 



• •• 



There are a few newspapers whose reviewers 
do their work conscientiously and well. Mr. 
Haseltine's reviews, signed " M. W. H.," in the 
Nru/ York Sun, are scholarly and critical, and 
usually have the value of independent articles on 
the subjects of which they treat. The Nnv York 
Tribune and the New York Times publish 
reviews which mean something to authors and 
publishers, and upon which the reading public 
may depend for guidance. The reviews in the 
New York Evening Post are reprinted from the 
Nation, and are thorough and intelligent. In 
Boston, the Post, the Advertiser, the Transcript^ 
and the Herald, among the dailies, print the 
best reviews, but the standard is not so high as 
that of the New York papers that have been 
named. The Herald frequently prints long 
special articles about important books, which 
are usually valuable, and Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton*s critical articles may always be read 
with interest. In Philadelphia, the reviews in 
the Ledger, the Bulletin, the Telegraph, the 
Inquirer, the Press, and the Times are the 
most carefully prepared. In Chicago, the 
Times, the Tribune, and the Inter Ocean give a 
great deal of space to book reviews, and the 
work of the reviewers is generally good. In 
San Francisco, the Chronicle, in Baltimore, the 
American, in New Orleans, the Times-Demo- 
crat, in Cincinnati, the Commercial Gazette, in 
Cleveland, the Plain Dealer, and in Detroit, the 
Free Press print good reviews; while among 
papers in the smaller cities the Providence 
Journal, the Hartford Post, the Hartford 
Courant, the Springdeld Republican, and the 
Newark Advertiser deserve especial mention. 
While this list is not meant to be complete, there 
are few daily papers outside of those that have 
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been named that print more than perfunctory 
book notices. The weekly papers do better, but 
there are only a score or so of weeklies that print 
book reviews as good as those, for instance, of 
the Independent^ the Nation^ the Christian 
Union^ the Observer^ the Congregationalist^ the 
Epochs the Boston Beacon^ the Pittsburg Bulle- 
/iVi,the Churchman^ the Agonaut^znd the Boston 
Courier, There are a great many other papers, 
of course, that print good reviews of many 
books, but they cannot as a rule be depended 
upon for a good review of every book that gets 
attention from the literary editor. 



• •• 



The difficulty is, not that the literary editor is 
at fault, but that in most newspaper offices he is 
required to do too much. It is absolutely im- 
possible for any newspaper to review adequately 
every book that is published. The quality of 
newspaper ** literary columns " would be greatly 
improved if all editors were to follow the rule 
which is followed by the Sun^ the Times^ and 
the Tribune in New York, and which is not fol- 
lowed by other daily papers with equal strict- 
ness, not to print " reviews " of books that have 
not been intelligently read, and to notice only 
the most important books, giving such brief 
descriptions, without attempting criticism, of 
the others as will guide readers to a knowledge 
of what they are. If this rule were generally 
followed, the opinions of book reviewers would 
have more weight than they have now, and 
publishers, authors, and reviewers would all be 
benefited. w. h. h. 



QUERIES. 



[ Questions reUting to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of feneral interest. Questions on 
f eneral topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 



Is there authority for writing the days of the 
week without capitals .=> Some one thinks Reed 
and KeUogtj's grammar allows it. A telegrapher 
has arou.scd the discussion in the interest of 
rapid writing, as capitals require more time and 
lalxir in forming than small letters. If ♦* to-day " 
is wrilen with a small " t," why not write "friday " 
with a small **f '*? The days of the week are 
derived from proper nouns. But custom no longer 
capitalizes "platonic*' or "academy," simuar 
name derivatives. A century or so ago all our 



nouns were capitalized, as in the German* 
Modern English writers are reducing the super 
fluity of capitals, I think. M. A. w. 

[ There is no good authority for writing the 
names of the days of the week without using 
capital letters. — w. h. h. ] 

Will you kindly inform me where the follow- 
ing passage occurs in Shakespeare*s works : 
** Love is not love which alters when it altera- 
tion finds " ? F. w. F. 

[The quotation is from Sonnet cxvi, — 
w. H. H. ] 



Will you kindly e)cplain the uses of the words 
" allude " and " refer "? The dictionary gives 
them as synonyms. B. L. T. 

["Refer" is more definite than ** allude." 
A speaker alludes to a thing when he refers to 
it in a slight or indefinite way. Newspaper 
writers frequently use *' allude " incorrectly. 
" He alluded to " and " he spoke of " mean two 
different things. — w. H. H. 1 

Kindly inform me whether persons contribu- 
ting political articles of interest or short stories 
to newspapers or periodicals, not being repor- 
ters, or in any way connected with the papers, 
receive any remuneration for their woric, and, 
if so, about how much t j. f. r. 

[ Most large papers pay outside contributors 
according to th^ amount of space their contri- 
butions occupy. i i: * usual daily newspaper 
rate is about $2.50 a thousand words. — w. H. H.l 

Will you kindly a!L..y a Canadian to ask if 
the expressions, **he don't," "she don't," and 
"it don't," are considered grammatical by the 
American press .^ 1 find them freely used in 
newspapers and books. 1 also notice that in 
speaking of the days of the week the preposition 
"on " is frequently left out, as " I shall be there 
Monday," instead of, " I shall be there on 
Monday." 1 also lately read in an American 
journal, " he had to sit up nights." Knglish 
writers consider the examples quoted as very 
grave mistakes. Will you please tell me if they 
are tolerated, and if so, why, by American 
authors of repute .' m. l. s. 

[The use of " don't " with a singular subject 
is ungrammatical and improper, and it is a pity 
that it is so common. Very many of the best 
American writers prefer not to use "on " with 
the names of the days oC tK^ ^^T^•-. '\>>fc ^^^wsr^jft.^ 
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** sit up nights," is common, and to many good 
American writers does not seem to be objec- 
tionable. — w. h. h.] 

What is the explanation of "pp" after the 
printed signature on a receipt ? Apparently it 
IS for " per," but I never saw " pp " used except 
in one case. s. 

[ One proof-reader to whom this question was 
submitted suggests that possibly the " pp " is an 
abbreviation of "per proximum," which he 
would translate ** by proxy." Can any one give 
a better explanation ? — w. h. h. ] 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



The "appeal" of Ella Wheeler Wilcox pub- 
lished in The Writer recently prompts me to 
voice what has long been in my heart, the ques- 
tion : Why can*t we have a Beneficial Fund for 
Authors, each member paying so much a year, 
so the sick or needy ones can draw so much a 
year and live where they choose ? A. j. c. 

Philadbl^hia, Penn. 

H. A. Saxton*s article in the April Writer, 
under the heading " Business Relations Between 
Author and Editor," is either true or false, as 
regards rejection and return of once-accepted 
manuscript by a well-known magazine. I believe 
it to be true ; and for that reason think that the 
name of the magazine should have been given, 
that authors may be warned what to expect. I 
think that a list of publications which do not 
return manuscripts, even when accompanied by 
stamps, should be published. 

GOLDEN RULE. 
Nbw York. N. Y. 

" A Professional Critic," in the February 
Writer, reminds me of a provoking incident 
that occurred some years ago. The Aldine^ 
then a flourishing magazine, had accepted a 
poem called " Songs of the Months," consisting 
of a stanza for each month. That for Decem- 
ber read thus : — 

The year is at rest. 

A robe of white 
Is folded acroM his peaceful breast. 
Gaily the Christmas bells are ringing, 
Anthems of joy the world is singing. 

Defective, I admit : and had some kindly critic 



called my attention to the loneliness of the 
second line, I would have prefaced the whole — 
so I think now — with something of this sort : — 

In the waning light. 

But the critic of the Aldine was poet (!) as 
well. So my luckless stanza was made to read 
thus : — 

Tired and agtd quite ^ 
The year is at rest* etc. 

I can laugh at it now, but I felt strangled 
then every time I thought of it. 

ALICE M. GURNSEY. 
Chicago, III. 



THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 



[ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the nae and 
misuse of wmrds and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of Tmb Writbk are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better.] 

" Ghiess." — A correspondent leads us to infer 
that the use of " I guess " for " I think " is a 
Yankeeism, and that the words "are by no 
means synonyms." This erroneous impression 
is gradually being effaced from our rhetorics. 
The word "guess" comes from the well of 
English pure and undefiled. Chaucer in his 
description of the squire says : " Of twenty 
yeer of age he was I gesse." The same use is 
found in passages in Milton, Dryden, and 
Shakespeare. f. a. b. 

Maldkn, Mass. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 



Thb SovKRKiGNS AND Courts OP Europs. By "Politikos." 
With Portraits. 439 pp. Cloth. New York : D. Appleton 
ft Company. 1891. 

Who " Politikos " may be is an open question, 
and there are signs in the well-made volume indic- 
ating that he is a composite character, but as 
" Politikos, " without too close examination, he 
is certainly marvellously well-informed concern- 
ing the royal personages of Europe and the 
current history and court life of all the European 
countries. His book is history in its most 
palatable form, modern history, treating of 
events and people with which all intelligent 
persons are more or less familiar, and spiced 
with anecdote and gossip that make its charac- 
ters seem something more than ghost-like figures 
stalking through the unreal atmosphere of the 
shadowy past. It is the story of interesting 
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events as forming part of the lives of real men 
and women, who are men and women none the 
less because they happen to be kings and queens. 
No other book gives such an opportunity to be- 
come well acquainted with the life of Europe 
during recent vears, and he who reads this book 
thoroughly will be well-informed concerning all 
the characters and events of recent European 
history. A good index would have added great- 
ly to the value of the volume, and it is to be 
hoped may be supplied in a second edition. 
The series of portraits of reigning sovereigns 
is very interesting. w. H. H. 

Lira OP John Boyla O'Reilly. Together with his complete 
poems and speeches, edited by Mrs. John Boyle O'Reilly. 
By James Jeffrey Roche. 790 pp. Cloth. New York : 
Cassell Publishing Company. 1891. 

The life of John Boyle O'Reilly, told in this 
volume by a loyal, intimate, and loving friend, 
is as interesting as any novel. It is full of 
excitement and adventure, and told as it is with 
the aid of records, letters, and newspaper quo- 
tations, while it has all the fascination of 
romance, it has the charm of truth. John Boyle 
O'Reilly lived a remarkable life, remarkable for 
its experiences, for its accomplishments, and 
for its promise which Fate meant never should 
be fulfilled. Mr. Roche is a faithful biographer, 
in love with his subject, but not unduly lauda- 
tory, as every one who reads the facts he 
records must admit. His book thrills with the 
life and vitality which characterized the warm- 
hearted poet-exile, and it gives a bright picture 
of a man whom countless people loved. The 
complete poems and speeches of O'Reilly are 
included in the volume, and, as Cardinal Gib- 
bons, who contributes an introduction to the 
book, well says, they will form the best monu- 
ment to his memory. Full-page pictures of the 
poet, his library, his birthplace, his cottage at 
Hull, etc., and reproductions of fac-simile letters 
add to the interest of the volume, w. h. h. 

Our Italy. Bv Charles Dudley Warner. aj6 pp. Goth, 
$j.So. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1891. 

Mr. Warner is an enthusiast regarding the 
climate and the beauties of Southern California, 
and in *' Our Italy" all his literary skill is 
devoted to setting forth the attractiveness of 
thi§ region, which he describes as ** a unique 
corner of the earth, unparalleled, so far as I 
know, in the world." He frankly admits that 
there arc secluded valleys which become very 
hot in the daytime in midsummer, and that the 
dust is the great annoyance everj'wherc ; but 
his picture in the main is a brilliant one, and is 
destined to attract people to the country which 
it so vividly portrays. The literary excellence 
of the work is so great that it seems a pity that 
all guide-books and ** boom " literature cannot 
be written by authors as skilful as Mr. Warner ; 
and the illustrations, especially those by Gib- 



son, are exquisite. The closing chapters of 
the book are devoted to the Yosemite valley, 
the Mariposa trees, and the other wonders of 
California. w. h. h. 

NoTss ON Engush Litbrature. By Fred Parker Enaery. 
155 PP- Cloth, $1.10. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1891. 

The author of this little book is instructor in 
English in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and his book contains the notes, or 
syllabus, of a course of lectures prepared for 
his classes. It is a guide to the most note- 
worthy productions of English writers, and its 
aim is " to indicate to the student what it is 
best worth his time to read and to study — what 
is the author's position chronologically and in 
the development of thought, what was his life; 
what were his chief works, what the charac- 
teristics of each ; what was his style ; what 
were the political events of his day, what the 
society and the religion, what the prevailing 
literary characteristics of the era to which he 
belongs." Mr. Emery has done his work well, 
and his book will be a useful aid to any one 
who wants to get a comprehensive knowledge 
of English literature. w. h. h. 

ELRCTRiaTY: ThB ScIBNCB op THB NlNBTSKNTH CbN- 

tury. By £. M. Caillard. Illustrated. 310 pp. Cloth. 
New York : D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 

This new book on a subject of which the 
world has really known little until within the 
last few years, and of which it is destined to 
know a great deal more within the next decade, 
will be welcome to the general reader, who finds 
it hard to keep pace with the progress of elec- 
trical discovery. The writer has aimed to make 
his work a hand-book for popular use, and to 
give such an outline of modern electrical 
science as may be readily understood by 
readers who have no previous acquaintance 
with the subject. If those who have to write 
about electrical matters would make a careful 
study of this book, they would not make such 
elementary blunders as appear now every day 
in print. w. h. h. 

JuGCBRNAUT. By (feorge Cary Eegleston and Dolores Mar- 
bourc. X4\ pp. Cloth, Jii.js. New York: Fords, How- 
ard, & Hulbert. 1891. 

•* Juggernaut " is a strong story of an editor 
who sacrificed everything, even his wife, in a 
mad struggle for position and wealth. The 
story is vividly written, and holds the reader^s 
interest, although the moral tone is not unexcep- 
tionable, and the book has a slightly sensational 
character. This is the more to be regretted, as 
previous works by Mr. Eggleston have reached 
high rank and have been well spoken of. 

E. A. T. 

Storibs ow Old Nbw Spain. By Thomas A. Janvier. 316 
pp. Cloth. New York : D. Appleton ft Company. 1891. 

Nine of Mr. Janvier's fascinating tales of 
life in Mexico and the Southwest are \5x^V<k!i^<^ 
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in this volume, which is issued in the attractive 
and substantial style characteristic of the 
Appletons. The oook opens with ** San 
Antonio of the Gardens," which has been called 
the most beautiful American short story of 
recent years. A new story, entitled " A Niexi- 
can Night," is marked by the vivid character- 
drawing, the dramatic force, and the charming 
humor which have made Mr. Janvier's stories 
so popular, and the other tales in the book are 
all favorites. w. h. h. 

A Social Dbparture. How Orthodosia and I Went 
Round the World by Ourselves, By Sara Jeamette Duncan. 
Illustrated. 417 pp. Cloth, $1.75. New York : D.Apple- 
ton ft Company. iSgo. 

No more unconventional or more entertain- 
ing book of travel than this has been published 
in recent years. The author's bright style, her 
unfailing sense of humor, her frank freedom in 
describing personal experiences, and her original 
way of looking at everything give to her book a 
charm which no reader can resist. Her story 
of the journeyings of two young women, unpro- 
tected, but undismayed, is full of genuine 
interest, and the book is full of amusing sur- 
prises from the first page to the last. It is as 
unlike the conventional guide-book ** work of 
travels " as can be imagmed. To these two 
original voyageurs travel was not work, but play, 
and the reader of this record of their adventures 
never has to toil to keep up with them. F. H. 
Townsend has contributed to the book more 
than 100 illustrations, in which he has admirably 
reproduced the spirit of the text. ** A Social 
Departure " is a book that every one will want 
to read, and keep to read again. w. h. h. 

DrrmcnvB Johnson of Nbw Orlban!i. By Harry Irving 
Hancock. J47 pp. Paper, 35 cent*. New York : J. S. 
Ogilvie. 1891. 

Harry Irving Hancock is a bright young 
newspaper man, for some time connected with 
the Boston Globe. This detective story is full 
of life and adventure, and will interest the 
reader. w. h. H. 

A Nbw England Nun. and Othbr StoriB"*. By Mary E. 
Wilkinv 4^vH pp. Cloth. |i. 35. New York: Harper & 
Brothcm. iSqi 

Miss Wilkins is to-day unquestionably the 
most skilful writer of short stories of New Eng- 
land life, and the perfection of her art is shown 
by the fact that, in spite of the narrow limits of 
her field, there is no monotonous sameness in 
the twenty-four stories included in this volume. 
She has a wonderful faculty for reproducing in 
fanciful print the stern angularities and the 
tender sentiment of rural life in New England, 
and her stories go to the heart of every one who 
has ever lived among the characters and the 
customs that she depicts. For the story writer 
her book is a model to be studied with care, 
and happy indeed will be the author who can 



discover anything of the secret of Miss Wilkins* 
art. The realism of such pictures as she draws 
makes the realism of Mr. Howells, wonderful 
as it is, seem, by comparison, tedious and long- 
drawn out. w. H. H. 

Japan. A Sailor's Visit. By M. B. Cook. 146 pp. Cloth. 
New York : John B. Alden. 1891. 

Captain Cook is a bright Yankee sailor, hail- 
ing from the glorious state of Maine, and this 
record of his impressions of Japan is written in 
a clear-headed, straightforward style, that wins 
for him at once the friendship of the reader. 
There is no "fine writing" in the book. It is 
evidently an accurate record of the impressions 
of an intelligent observer, and as such, referring 
to an interesting country about which Americans 
are generally ignorant, it has a peculiar value. 

x% m n. H. 



Songs op thb Lipb Etbrnal^ and Othbr Writings. B 
Edward Randall Knowles. 38 pp. Qoth. Boston: 
Stilman Smith & Company. 1891. 
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Mr. Knowles is a thoughtful writer, and his 
poems are gracefully expressed. His publishers 
have given to the volume an attractive dress. 

xi % n. H. 

Thb Compounding op English Words. Bv F. Horace 
Teall. ^^l pp. Cloth, $1.25. New York : John Ireland. 
1891. 

This manual, the first of its kind, is designed 
for the use of "authors, printers, teachers, 
telegraphers, stenographers," etc. It is a care- 
ful and scholarly attempt to show the principles 
of "The Compounding of English Words," 
telling when and why the hyphen should be 
used. Proof-readers and authors will find it to 
their advantage carefully to study this little 
manual, upon which the author has spent five 
years. e. a. t. 

Thb Disbasss of Pbrsonalitv. By Th. Ribot. Authorised 
Translation. 'S7PP- Cloth, 75 cents. Chio^o : The Open 
Court Publishing Company. i8«>i. 

To the psychologist and biologist of to-day, 
interested in the intricate problem of the devel- 
opment of the human mind, " The Diseases of 
Personality," translated from the French of 
Professor Ribot, of the College of France, will 
be found an interesting and fascinating book. 
It deals with the strange problems of double 
personality, particularly as manifested in mental 
disease, and contains a number of remarkable 
and well-authenticated cases of interesting and 
singular disorders of the intellect. e. a. t. 

Thb Iron (;amb. By Henry F. Keenan. 405 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. New York: D. Appleton & Company, lii^i. 

A new novel by the author of "The Aliens" 
is sure to be strong, and to command a thought- 
ful audience. "The Iron Game" opens with 
Jack Sprague's expulsion from college on ac- 
count of his war enthusiasm and combat with 
a young Southerner, and his immediate enlist- 
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ment in the Union army. The story is a war 
story, full of vigor, and written in a terse,, con- 
densed style. President Lincoln appears, as 
does President Davis, and their characters are 
true to life and history. The plot is well 
handled, the action is dramatic, and Mr. 
Keenan is to be congratulated upon producing 
another story which will add to his fame. 

E. A. T. 

Adblinb*s Art Dictionary. Translated from the French, 
and Enlarged. Illustrated. 421 pp. Cloth. New York : 
D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 

This "Art Dictionary" is well printed and 
carefully illustrated, the author, M. Adeline, is a 
well-known French authority, and a laree amount 
of excellent material has been added from other 
sources by the translator. It will no doubt be 
a useful vadt mecum for students and art critics. 
Nothing so surely betrays the tyro as an igno- 
rance or misuse of art terms, but with this book 
of ready reference near at hand there should be 
no excuse for pretentious ignorance, e. a. t. 

A Qu»R Family. By EfBe W. Merrinun. 215 pp. Cloth, 
li.oo. Boston : Lee & She pard. i8qi. 

The editor of the Housekeeper has recently 
published " Pards, " which has attracted favor- 
able notice. "A Queer Family" is another 
juvenile story which aims to picture boy life, and 
show the warm-heartedness of some little vaga- 
bonds. The moral tone of the book is not objec- 
tionable, but it is a pity that all the characters 
are forced to spice their conversation with slang 
and bad grammar that even a New York news- 
boy might hesitate to use. E. a. t. 

Thr Kradrr*s Guidr in Economic, Social, and Poutical 
SciRNcm. Being a ClasAified Bibliocnaph^. American, 
Knglifth, French, and (>erman, with Descriptive Notes, 
Author, Title, and Subject Index, Course of KeacUnc, Col- 
lege CourMs, etc. Edited by K. R. Bowker and George 
lies. i6<> pp. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, |i 1.00. New York: 
The Society for Political Education. (J. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Publishing Agents. iKgi. 

The authors of this hand-book, both of whom 
were admirably fitted by previous experience 
for bibliographical work, have done for literary 
workers a useful service in its preparation. 
Both the plan and the execution of the book 
are excellent, and it will be found an invaluable 
aid by every student of political economy or by 
the writer on economic subjects. The arrange- 
ment of the bibliographies of special subjects 
is most convenient, and the authors have had 
the assistance of such able specialists as Pro- 
fessor James Koyce, David Dudley Field, 
Andrew H. White, Professor K. K. A. .Seligman, 
and others equally well known. The work is 
exhaustive and complete , and all necessary 
details, including price and publisher's address, 
are jijivcn alx)ut each book mentioned in it. The 
chief subjects under which references are given 
are: Land and Kent; Labor and Capital: 
Money, iianking. and Speculation: Commerce 



and Trade; Free Trade and Protection; 
Socialism, Communism, Anarchism; Pauper- 
ism, Immigration, and Race Questions; Puolic 
Health ; The Liquor Question ; American, 
Canadian, and European Governments ; Inter- 
national Law, Diplomacy; Municipal Affairs; 
and Statistics. A list is given of the various 
courses in political economy given in American 
colleges. w. h. h. 

A Wbbk in Nrw York. By Ernest IngersoU. Illustrated. 
328 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Chicago : Rand, McNally, & 
Company. 1891. 

If Mr. Ingersoll managed to see in "A Week 
in New York " all the interesting items com- 
pactly fitted into his guide-book, he must be a 
miracle, not only in strength, but of observa- 
tion. This guide-book is up to date, which is a 
^eat thing in connection with a rapidly grow- 
ing city like New York ; it is exact, which is 
still more important, and the items are selected 
with judgment and condensed with care. The 
book is fairly well illustrated, contains a good 
map, and, though weakly bound in paper, may 
be recommended to the wayfaring man who 
wishes to "do" New York well and cheaply. 

E. A. T. 

Primbr op Ethics. By Benjamin B. Comegys. 146 pp. 
Cloth, 50 cents. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1891. 

When Charles Dudley Warner recommends 
that a simple text-book on ethics should be in- 
troduced in every public school, with the ho[)e 
of seeing a little reverence replace the growing 
" bumptiousness and smartness " of young Amer- 
ica, he furnishes some excuse for the appear- 
ance of this *' Primer of Ethics," which is a 
revision of Jacob's Abbot's famous *• Rollo Code 
of Morals." This has been ** out of print for 
many years," but Rollo is one of those " Sand- 
ford-and-Merton " style of boys whom some 
good people will not willingly let die ; if the 
children can only be made to be as fond of him 
and his rules for good conduct as were their 
parents, Mr. Comegys will have succeeded in a 
very difficult task. E. A. T. 

MoNKV. By Emile Zola. 4js pp Cloth. 1 1.00. Boston : Ben j. 
K. Tucker. iS^i. 

Mr. Tucker's translation of Zola's newest 
book is faithful to the text throughout — some- 
thing which cannot ht said of otner American 
editions. The work of translation has been 
skilfully done, and the book gives much the 
same impression in English as in the original 
French. A good portrait of the author is given 
as a frontispiece. w. H. H 

Thk WA<iHtN<.TON Cook Book. Practical Autographic Re- 
ceipts by Mrs. Benjamin Harrison and Others. 170 pp. 
Cloth, ^1.00. New York:* G. W. Dillingham. 1891. 

This cook book is notable because it contains 
recipes contributed by more than 200 women 
prominent in official and social life at the 
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national capital, the autographic signature of 
each being attached to her contribution. Mrs. 
Harrison's recipe for "clear soup" is repro- 
duced in her handwriting, although it would have 
been more legible in print. Those who use the 
book may be interested to discover whether 
Democratic recipes are better than Republican 
recipes, or vice versa. In addition to these 
"statesmen's dishes," the book contains Mrs. 
Bailey's recipes for " The Chafing Dish and 
Blazer." w. h. h. 

Stsaopast. By Rose Terry Cooke. 426 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. i8qi. 

** Steadfast " is the story of a saint and a sin- 
ner, and when it was first issued, two or three 
years ago, it was generally acknowledged to be 
the best story Mrs. Cooke had ever written. In 
the Riversicle Paper Series it will be enjoyed 
by hosts of new readers. w. h. h. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 



[ AH books sent to the editor of Thk Writbk will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.] 

Evolution in Scibnck and Akt. I. — Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace. By Edward D. Cope, Ph. D. II. — Ernst HaeckeL By 
Thomas B. Wakeraan. III. — The Scientific Method. By 
Frands Ellin^ood Abbott, Ph. D. IV. — Herbert Spen 
oer's Synthetic Philosonhy. By Benjamin F. Underwood' 
Paper, 10 cents each. New York : D. Appleton & Company* 

« 

MaupKAT. By George Sand. Translated from the French by 
Henrietta E. Miller. Illustrated. 341 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1891. 

A Wkongbo Wira. By May Agnes Fleming. 414 pp. Paper, 
ascents. New York: G. W. Dillingham. 1891. 
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Toes." Puck's Library, No. 46. jo pp. Paper, 10 cents. 
New Yorly Keppler & Schwanmann. 1891. 

A Sound-Encush Primkr. By Augustin Knoflach. 68 pp. 
Boards. New York : G. E. Stechert. i8qo. 

A MoDBRN RosAUND. By F. Xavier Calvert. 350 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 
1890. 

HoRnNSB. By W. Heimburg. Translated from the German 
hr Mary E. Almy. 336 pp. Paper, 35 cents. Chicago : 
Rjuid, McNally, & Company. 1891. 

Wbb Wilur WiNKiB, AND Othbr Storibh. By Rudyard 
KiplinE. 336 pp. Paper, 35 cents. Chicago: Rand, 
McNally, & Company. 1891. 

From Ockan to Ocban. By Commissioner Ballington Booth. 
|86 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York : J. S. C^vie. 1891. 

If Shb Will Smr Wili- By Mary A. Denison. 351 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. B<>ston : Lee & Shepard. 1891. 

Alx»n*s Manifold CvcijOP^dia. Vol. XXVI. Illustrated. 
Half morocco. New York: John B. Alden. 1891. 

Tnb Alhamrra. By Washington Irving. Edited for the Use 
of Schools by Alice H. White. 285 pp. Stiff boards, 50 
cents. UoMon : (iinn & Coiypany. 1891. 

BusiNBM BooK'KRRriNG. Bv GcoTge E. Gay. 93 pp. Goth, 
75 cents. Boston : Ginn & Company. 1891. 

Imsfirations of thr .School Tbacmbr. By Eva H. 
Walker. 13 PP- Paper, 10 cents. Chicago: W. W. 
Xnowlc* A Company. tSoo. 



Thb Woman of Icr. Translated from the French of Adolphe 
Belot. 372 pp. Cloth. St. Paul, Minn. : The Pnce- 
McGill Publishing Company. 1891. 

Thk Nugbnts of Carriconna. By Tighc Hopkins. 300- 
pp. Paper, 50 cent^. New York : D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 1891. 

NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 



From the White-Smith Publishing Company, 62 Stanhope 
street, Boston: Vocal — "In May Day," Edward Baxter 
Felton ; " Amor Perdido " ( " Blighted Love " ) Edward Bax- 
ter Felton ;" The Sea Hath Its Pearls," H. W. Longfellow 
and Berthol Tours ; " Why do I Weep for Thee," W. V. Wal- 
lace ; •* Beyond the Blue," quartette, C. A. White ; " Think- 
ing," solo for tenor and bass; " Oh, Tell Us Merry Birds," C. 
A. White ; "The Kiss. Dear Maid," "The Meeting," Edward 
Baxter Felton ; " Life's Eternal," " Give Us Shelter," male 
quartette, C. A. White; "The Mother's Lullaby," "The 
Death of the Knight," Duncan B. Harrison ; " I Heard a 
Voice," Louisa Gray and Ciro Pinsuti; "I Love My Love,** 
Charles Mackay and Ciro Pinsuti ; " I Dreamt That I Dwelt in 
Marble Halls," from "Bohemian Girl," M. W. Balfe; 
"Good-by, Sweetheart, Good-by," J. L. Hatton ; "Once 
Again," Lionel H. Lewin and Arthur S. Sullivan; "Gold 
Rolls Here Beneath," " Yearnings," Rubinstein ; "'The Snow 
L'es White," Jean Ingelow and Arthur S. Sullivan ; " Last 
Greeting," Beranger and Schubert ; " I've Worked Eight 
Hours This Day," Felix McGlennon, arranged by John S. 
Baker; " Regina Coeli," C. C. Stearns; "Mary and John,*' 
arranged by Banks M. Davidson ; " llie Sinking Ship/' duet, 
C. A. White; "Only Tired." " Favoriu," C. A. White; 
" Peace, Troubled Soul," " Father in Mercy," " Glory to 
God," quartettes for male voices, C. A. White ; " Honest 
Hearts and Willing Hands," eight numbers, Duncan B. 
Harrison. Piano — '» Walter's Prize Song," from " Die Md- 
•tersinger," F. Bendel ; "Ruby Waltzes," John Wiegand 
" Fara: Quickstep." " Eariy Mom March," E. Mack; "The 
King'ii Guard," march, Paul Keller; "Barcarolle," Sydney 
Smith; "The World Triumphant," march, Hame A. Peck; 
•*Danse Espagnole," C. A. White; "Oh! The Laddie/* 
Scotch reel, C. A. White ; " Little Scotchman," schottische, 
C. A. White ; " FlirUtion Waltz," P. A. Steck ; " Norika," 
masurka, L. Gobbaerts ; " Vienna Forever," mardi, Johann 
Schrammel ; " Columbian Exposition March,** G. R. Lanu 
paid ; " Ariel," Mrs. H. B. Hudson ; '* The Edith Gavotte,** 
Edward Baxter Felton ; " Robert Le Diable," fantaisie dra- 
matique, Sydney Smith ; " Jeunesse," fantaisie ^l^gante, 
Henri Ravina; "The Old Homestead,*' C. C. Steams i 
"Princess Royal Galop," J. H elf rich ; "Fallen Leaves,** 
schottische, C. A. White ; " Ashton Polka," John Fiegand ; 
" Love's Dreamland Waltz," for four hands. Otto Roeder. 
Violin and Piano — " Vows of Love," Bertram Harriott. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention Thb Writbr when they 
write.] 

BuMNBSs Mbn Who Arb Authors. Margaret Hamm. 
AVw Yffrk Daily Contitunt for March 19. 

NovBL Rbading. Professor B. B. Huntoon. L^muvUU 
( Ky. ) Poit for February 26. 

Miss Mary Aingb DbVbrb. Brooklyn RagU iot March a6. 
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John C. Fbkmont*s Unpiniskbd Mbmoirs. S. I R. Davis 
St. Joseph ( Mo. ) Weekly News for February 13. 

William Coli^^m Bryant. Phebs A. Holder. "* QuerUs 
Magamme for April. 

Thb Scibncb op Fiction. Walter Besant. Reprinted from 
New York Jnde^ndeni in Public Opinion for April 18. 
Fimr Ybars of Journalism. Paper Worldlox April. 
Ibsbn*s " Brand." Rev. Richard Armstronjr, B. A. Re- 
printed from WestmtHsUr Revuw, London, in LiUrary 
Digest ioT April 18. 

A Nbw Litbrarv Impulsb. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
•on. Christian Union for April 9. 

Short Studibs in Litbraturb. XIII. and XIV. —The 
Spirit of the Age. Hamilton W. Mabie. Christian Union 
for April 9 and 16. 

Ambrican Litbraturb. William Sharp. Reprinted from 
London National Review in Public Opinion for April i. 

Archibald Lampman. Lilly E. F. Barry. Toronto Week 
for April 10. 

William Jambs Linton. Fred G. Kitton. English Illus- 
trated Magatino for April. 

Thbodorb Db Banvillb. Maurice Thompson. America 
for April. 

A Lbttbr prom W. H. Ballou. *' A Fraud on Poe 
Whittier." America for April 9. 

Progrbssivb Journalism. Reprinted from /j«/ai«/ /'riW/rr 
in Press and Printer for April 11. 

What Is an Author? Kate Field. KaU Field's Wash- 
ington for April 15. 

Jambs Russbll Lowbll. Mary J. Keyes. Queries Mag- 
msine for April. 
SoMB AspBCTS OP Litbraturb. Par and Near for April. 
History op Historical Writing in Ambrica. — IV. 
J. F. Jameson. Ph. D. New England Magaaine lor April. 

A LiTBRARY Aristocracy. Reprinted from London St. 
James* Gazette in Literary News for April. 

Mr. Strom an on Pobtry. Critic for April 4. 
Intbrnational Copyright. R. U. Johnson. Critic for 
April. 

JoBL Chandlbr Harris. Will M. Oemeiu. Library and 
Studio for January. 

Arb "Thb Mbmoirs op Tallbyrand" Authbntic ? F. 
A. Aulard. Reprinted from Revue Bleue ( Paris) in Literary 
Digest for April 4 and April 18. 

Thomas Carlvlb's Homb and Homb Lipb. With Por- 
trait. Mary De Morgan. Homemaker for April. 

EucBNB Fibli). With Portrait. Charles H. Dennis. 
Book Buyer for April. 

Is Litbraturb a "Burning Qubstion"? W. H. 
Thome. Globe for January. 

Short Studibs in Litbraturb. XI!. —The Impress of 
Nature. Hamilton W. Mabie. Christian Union for April a. 
"Stylk Is TUB Man Himsklp." Maurice Thompson. 
America for March 2f>. 

Chahlbs Kradlai-(.h. With Portrait. Mrs. Annie Besant. 
Review 0/ Reviews for April. 

Womrn as JoiKNALisTv Commercial Union for March a6. 

Ambrkan Litrkatuke. William Sharp. Reprinted from 

National Review ( Ixmdim ) in Literary Digest fur March 28. 

Thb Modrrn Litbraturb op Italy Sincb thb Ybar 

1870. Cesare l>4>mbroso. Monitt for April. 

RRMINIitCENCBS OP ChARLRS RBADB, WiUCIB CoLUNS, 

Charij» Dicke.ss, and Bibt Hartb. Joseph Hatton. 
New fork Wor/d foe April i<}. 



Edwin Arnold. With Portrait. Book News for April. 

Spanish Litbraturb. Translated from Paris Revue dot 
Deux Mondes in Public Opinion for March 38. 

DiRBcnoNS FOR HoMB BOOKBINDING. New York Hermld 
for April 19. 

Nbwspapbr Errors. " M. M." Epoch for April 24. 

Nbw York Tribune Fiptibth Annivbrsary Cblbbka- 
TiON. New York papers for April 11. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custbr. Reprinted from Boston 
Globe in Chicago Globe for April 13. 

French Authors* Profits. New York Commercial 
Advertiser for April 11. 

A Talk about Book-making. Henry G. Coyle. Spring' 
field i Mass. ) Homestead for April 18. 

Katb Fibld. Edith Sessions Tupper. Buffalo News for 
April 1$. 

Mrs. Annib Bbsant. New York World for AprH ta. 

Onb Ybar's Expbribncb op a Literary Aspirant. E. 
B. Findlay. -New York Nome Journal for April 15. 

Typewriter or Pen ? ( Preference of Edkors and Authora. 
Margaret Hamm. St. Louis Republic, Syracuse Herald lor 
April 19. 

At the Graves op Shelley, Keats, and Joseph 
Severn. Frances Hodgson Burnett. New York Herald for 
April 12. 

Fiction as a Science. Thomas Hardy. New York Her- 
old fox April I a. 

Newspaper Work as a Preparation foe Novel 
WRITING. New York World for April 12. 

Jerome K. Jerome. " H. T. S." Chicago Pott for 
April 6. 

Andrew Lang. " H. T. S." Chicago Post for March 30. 

Boston Literary Mbn. "O. M. E. R.'* Worcester 
( Mass. ) Spy for April 5. 

Charlotte Bronte's Home. Edgar L. Wakeman. Pitts^ 
burg Dispatch, A Ibany Press for April 5. 

Henrik Ibsen Intervieweo. Alexander von Huhn* 
Louisville Courier-Journal for April 4 ; Chicago Inter^Ocoan 
for April 5. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



George Macdonald has a new novel, called 
"There and Back." 

Joel Benton, the poet and litterateur, is now 
engaged in collecting his various papers on the 
late P. T. Barnum, who was bis friend of many 
years standing. 

L. J. Vance, ex-editor of the New York 
Epochs is now president of the Advance Press 
Syndicate, Warren street. New York. He is 
also one of the sta£E of Once a Weeky and book 
reviewer for one of the New York dailies 
besides. 

Celia Thaxter has already reopened for the 
season her cottage at Appledore, Isles of 
Shoals. 
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Mrs. Mary Tappan Wright, who contributes 
to the May number of Scribtur's a bright and 
cheery story, entitled ** A Fragment of a Play," 
is the wife of a Harvard professor. 

Owing to the serious illness of the editor, 
Maximilian Toch, the publication of the Photo- 
graphic Globe^ New York, has been suspended. 

** Men with a Mission " is a new fifty-cent 
series of brief biographies in handy form, de- 
voted to characters in English and American 
history, whose lives were full of action and 
great aims. The volumes nearly ready are 
devoted to Tyndale, Stanley, Latimer, and 
Kingsley. Those to be issued during the 
spring are devoted to Lincoln, Howard, Lord 
Lawrence, and Livingstone. Thomas Whitta- 
ker, New York, is the publisher. 

Mr. Metcalf, who has recently resigned the 
editorship of the Forum, is an authority on 
caves. This is said to be his hobby. Another 
original fad is that of Edward A. Oldham, the 
Southern contributor to the Century, who has a 
collection of photographs of famous trees. He 
is accused of being a* veritable crank on this 
subject, and goes into raptures at the sight of a 
beautifully developed oak or tall and majestic 
pine. 

** Julien Gordon " ( Mrs. Cruger ) has a brief 
article in the North American Review for May 
on " The Modern Extinction of Genius," in 
which she takes the ground that they speak not 
wisely who say that the former times in litera- 
ture were better than the present. She singles 
out for special praise Tolstoi, Daudet, De 
Maupassant, Bret Harte, Valera, and other 
recent novelists. The policy of the Review to 
lay before its readers from month to month the 
carefully matured opinions of the most eminent 
men and women in this country and Europe, 
upon topics of interest to all intelligent readers, 
is fully maintained in this number. 

A jolly party is now travelling to the Pacific 
coast. It consists of Julian Hawthorne, 
Mayo Hazeltine, Nugent Robinson, and Joseph 
Stoddard. Thev were entertained at the Uni- 
versity Club at Chicago, and by the various 
clubs in San Francisco. They will return by the 
Northern Pacific road the second week in May. 



The prizes offered by the American Eco- 
nomic Association for the best essays on the 
subject of " Women Wage-Earners " have just 
been awarded. There were about thirty com- 
petitors. The first prize of $300 was given to 
Miss Clare de Graffenreid, of Washington, D. 
C. The essay written by Mrs. Helen Camp- 
bell, of New York, received the second prize of 
$200. 

John Ernest McCann stood manfully by the 
Echoes of the Week to the last 6cho, which was 
published some weeks ago. In collaboration 
with Nugent Robinson, he wrote two plays of 
one act. One play has been sold to Augustin 
Daly, the other to Richard Mansfield. 

Helen Marshall North, in the New York 
Ledger, says that Mrs. Am^lie Rives Chanter 
is rapidly recovering from her recent illness, 
and will soon publish a novel that may eclipse 
:dl of her previous efforts. 

The ** American Catalogue " of new books 
prepared by Adolph Growoll, managing editor 
of the Publishers' Weekly, is made by pho- 
tography — not by photographing printed pages, 
but from paragraphs suitably rearranged. Each 
number of the Publishers'' Weekly gives a list 
of the week*s new books. At the yearns end an 
annual catalogue presents the titles in alphabeti- 
cal order. Mr. Growoll clips them out from 
the Weekly and pastes them on sheets of paper 
the size of the Annual's page. Photo-litho- 
graphed, his sheets give him plates for the press 
at something less than half the cost of resetting 
the matter in type. 

Says the Publisher's Weekly : " The sUte- 
ment that Graham R. Tomson is the pseudonym 
of Miss Frances Wynne has been questioned. 
We made the announcement on the information 
of an authority *vhose accuracy we had no rea- 
son to question. *M. E.* writes that the wife 
of Arthur Tomson, a well-known English artist, 
is the author of a dainty lyric with which the 
name of * Graham R. Tomson* has become 
identified. Her name in full, he claims, is 
Mrs. Arthur Graham Tomson, but that for 
some reason she prefers to be known as Graham 
R. Tomson. Her maiden name, on the author- 
ity of a letter written to Mr Griswold, is said to 
have been Graham Rosamond Ball." 
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The successful competitors for the one- 
thousand-dollar prize offered in 18S9 by the 
American Secular Union for the best essay, 
treatise, or manual adapted to instruct children 
in the principles of morality, without inculcating 
religious doctrines, are N. P. Oilman, editor of 
the Literary Worlds and E. P. Jackson, a 
master in the Boston Latin School, between 
whom it is to be divided. 

A new book on Carlyle, written by Dr. Ewald 
Flugel of the University of Leipsic, and trans- 
lated by Miss Jessica Gilbert Tyler, daughter 
of Professor Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, will be published this summer or 
autumn. 

A new book of short stories is promised from 
Joel Chandler Harris, who figures in the minds 
of a host of readers as " Uncle Remus." It is 
entitled ** Balaam and his Master, and Other 
Stories," and will be issued from the Riverside 
Press. 

The New York World for April 22 says : 
** Advices from Camden state that Walt Whit- 
man got out in the mid-April sun and warmth 
of Thursday, propelled in his wheel chair, the 
first time after four months of imprisonment in 
his sick-room. He has had the worst winter 
yet from grip and gastric troubles and 
threatened blindness, but keeps good spirits* and 
has a new little forthcoming book intheprinter^s 
hands." Mr. Whitman ^s book is to be called 
**Good-by, My Fancy! "and will contain in 
its seventy-five pages all of his recently pub- 
lished verse and prose, besides a number of 
new poems. 

Stuart Merrill, the translator of " Pastels in 
Prose," has just published a book of French 
poems in l*aris. Though Mr. Merrill is an 
American by birth, he has lived nearly all his 
life in France, and French is consequently the 
language which he uses with the greatest ease, 
and in which he chiefly writes. He has been 
spending the present winter in New York, 
busily engaged in several literary schemes. 

William Shepard contributes to IJppincotfs 
for May an interesting article upon ** Lost 
Treasures of Literature," in which he tells how 
many priceless manuscripts of the greatest 
authors have been lost or ruthlessly destroyed. 



Griffin, Farran, & Co., London, announce^ 
" Younger American Poets, 1 830-1 890," edited 
by Douglas Sladen, with an appendix of 
" Younger Canadian Poets," by G. B. Roberts,, 
of St. John, N. B. 

Says the New York Home Journal for April 
15: "Mrs. Fanny Barrow, so well and lov- 
ingly known in the literary world of young 
readers and old readers as *• Aunt Fanny,* has 
been very ill for the past six weeks, and is, we 
regret to learn, not yet convalescent." 

The Boston Transcript gives the full name 
of Mrs. E. D. E. N. South worth as Emma 
Dorothy Elixa Neuette Southworth. ** When I 
was born," said Mrs. Southworth, " my people 
were too poor to give me anything else, so they 
gave me all those names." 

The Quartet ly Register of Current History 
(Detroit) is something new. Its purpose is- 
the "bringing together at intervals of three 
months of such matters as may be valuable for 
permanent preservation." The first number 
treats of the most important events of 1890. 

Annie Besant is not, as commonly sup- 
posed, a sister of Walter Besant, but his sister- 
in-law, having married a brother of his in 1867, 
when she was twenty years old. 

" Stanton Page," the author of ** The Cheva- 
lier of Pensieri-Vani," is Henry B. Fuller, of 
Chicago. 

Marion Crawford's new story, just completed, 
is called " Khaled." 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton has been 
visiting her brother at Putnam, Conn. Her 
birthplace, Pomfret, is but a short distance 
from Putnam. 

On the title-page of " Jerry," now published 
in book form by Henry Holt & Co., appears the 
name of the author, Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 

C. N. Caspar, the enterprising Milwaukee 
publisher, has done a useful service in prepar- 
ing the " Practical Catalogue of Law Books " 
that he has just issued. It is arranged by sub- 
jects, has a complete index to authors, and in- 
cludes lists of the latest editions of all standard 
text-books. Mr. Caspar means to follow this 
with other bibliographies of special «ifc.^<:.\a.. 
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A second edition of Arthur Howard NolPs 
*• Short History of Mexico " has been required. 

Four of the photogravures in Sun and Shade 
( New York ) for April are from paintings, 
those from Boughton's " Olivia" and from W. 
R. Orchordson*s ** Hard Hit " being especially 
good. 

Edward W. Bok, editor of the Ladies' Home 
Jcumaly says that during 1890 he received at 
his office a total number of 15,205 manuscripts. 
Of these, 2,280 were poems ; 1,746 stories ; and 
11,179 miscellaneous articles. Of the poems, 
sixty - six were accepted ; of the stories, only 
twenty-one ; and of the articles, 410, of which lat- 
ter, however, over 300 were solicited articles. 
Thus, it will be seen that of the entire 15,000 
manuscripts only 497 were accepted ; a trifle 
over three per cent. Deducting from this the 
300 accepted articles written at the editor's 
solicitation, the net percentage of unsolicited 
manuscripts accepted is brought down to 197, 
•or a little more than one per cent. 

The Magazine of Poetry ( BuflEalo, N. Y. ) for 
April contains sketches and portraits of Robert 
Buchanan, Arlo Bates, George Bancroft Griffin, 
Margret Holmes Bates, Robert Lord Lytton, 
Sir Edwin Arnold, Orelia Kay Bell, Mrs. M. 
Swafford, Charles M. Dickinson, and other 
writers, together with many of their best poems 
and the usual interesting departments. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards has left England 
for the Riviera, Italy, and Sicily — for the bene- 
fit of her health. She has never entirely re- 
covered from the effects of the accident she 
met with, just a year ago, at the end of her 
lecturing tour in the United States. 

T. Fisher Unwin ( London) is shortly going 
to publish what promises to be a very interest- 
ing work. This is nothing less than ** A His- 
tory of the Press," dealing, first, with the Brit- 
ish press, and, afterward, with that of the Con- 
tinent and America, The story of the founda- 
tion and rise of the various great journals which 
exercise such a wondrous power among men, 
will be related, and the entire first volume will 
be devoted to the Times. Other volumes will 
deal with "The Provincial Press," "The 
French Press," "The German Press," "The 
^Ameriam Press," and **The Comic Press." 



Mary R. P. Hatch, author of that successful 
story, " The Bank Tragedy," has another novel, 
" Palimpsa : a Psychical Study," ready for 
publication. 

Horace L. Traubel contributes to the New 
England Magazine for May an article called 
" Walt Whitman at Date." For the last twenty 
years Mr. Traubel has been a constant com- 
panion and friend of the poet at his Camden 
home, and in this article he reveals more of the 
man personally in his daily communion with his 
fellows than has ever come before from such a 
reliable source. 

Olive Schreiner, who wrote " The Story of 
an African Farm," will visit England this sum- 
mer. She is now engaged on another story. 

D. Appleton & Co. announce for early publi- 
cation : " We All," by Octave Thanet, with many 
illustrations, a new book in the successful 
series of good books for young readers; 
" Tourmalin's Time Cheques," a new story by 
F. Anstey, author of "Vice Versa," etc.; " The 
Maid of Honor," by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, 
author of " Lady Grizel " ; " From Sunshine to 
Shadow," a novel, by the Marquis of Lome; 
"Consequences," a novel, by Egerton Castle; 
" Baldwin's Applied Psychology and Art of 
Teaching"; Herbart's Psychology"; "A De- 
scriptive Guide Book to Canada," including full 
accounts of the opportunities for sportsmen and 
tourists, by Charles G. D. Roberts, the Cana- 
dian poet and litterateur; new and revised 
editions of Appleton's " Dictionary of New 
York, Summer Resorts, and General Guide to 
the United States and Canada " ; and " North 
America," Volume XV. of Reclus' great work^ 
" The Earth and its Inhabitants." 

If any well-informed man were asked what 
are the most important topics that have en- 
gaged public opinion during the month of 
April, and about which the public desires au- 
thoritative information, he would be sure to an* 
swer ( I ) the Italian difficulty, ( 2 ) the new Aus- 
tralian commonwealth, (3) our reciprocity 
treaties with South America, (4) religious dis- 
cussions caused by a large number of trials for 
heresy, and ( 5 ) silver coinage. The Forum for 
May contains articles on every one of these 
subjects, all by writers of the highest rank. 
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Miss Phelps will shortly delight and reassure 
her host of readers by bringing out a book of 
her unsurpassed short stories, named from the 
leading story, " Fourteen to One." 

D. C. Heath & Co. have in press for early 
publication " An American Literature for High 
Schools and Colleges," by Julian Hawthorne 
and Leonard Lemmon. Regarding it Mr. Haw- 
thorne says : '* My aim has been to make this 
book an organic structure ; to represent the 
authors to the pupil as living persons ; convey- 
ing to them a comprehension of the nature of 
the authors* mind and genius, of what they tried 
to do, and of how near they came to doing it, 
— rather than enumerate in conventional 
phrases their merits and defects. I have main- 
tained throughout the book a thread of reference 
to the general historical situation during the 
successive literarj- periods, and have indicated 
how the literature was thereby affected ; and I 
•feave shown by what political or other influences 
bias and tone were given to writers and books. 
In short, I have tried to produce a manual as 
different as possible from the ordinary, hack- 
neyed school text-book ; one that would 
stimulate the pupil's thought and arouse his 
sympathies, rather than merely tax his memory ; 
and that he would read with spontaneous 
interest instead of perfunctorily and me- 
chanically." 

Ignatius Donnelly's latest book, " Ca?sar's 
Column," is now in its seventeenth edition. The 
publishers, F. J. Schulte & Co., Chicago, 
announce that a Swedish translation is in press, 
and that a German translation, also, will be 
issued this year. Special editions for the Eng- 
lish and European markets will be brought out 
by Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington, 
the great London publishing house, who have also 
arranged with the Chicago publishers to bring 
out Mr. Donnelly's forthcoming book, ** Dr. 
Huguet," simultaneously with its publication in 
America. 

H. O. Houghton, of the firm of Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., has the sympathy of a multitude 
of friends, who mourn with him the loss of his 
wife, Mrs. Nanna W. Houghton, who died at 
their residence in Cambridge April 13, leaving 
<hree daughters and one son. 



William Dean Howells and his family are to 
make their permanent home in New York City 
next autumn, after the graduation of their son 
from Harvard, in the class of '91. They are 
now living at No. 54 Commonwealth avenue, 
Boston, but, as Mr. Howells expresses it, are 
" ready as soon as the diploma is. " Young 
Howells is said to be one of the brightest men in 
his class at college. 

A paper on "The Early History of the Press 
of the United States " was read before the His- 
torical Society of Washington April I4,by Ains- 
worth R. Spofford, LL. D., Librarian of Con- 
gress. The first printing press used in Amer. 
ica was set up in the City of Mexico in 1535, 
the first English press was established in 
Philadelphia in 1685, and the first newspaper 
( the Boston News - Letter ) was published 
April 24, 1 704. Fourteen years later it boasted 
a circulation of 300 copies. It was discontin- 
ued at the outbreak of the Revolution. At the 
beginning of the present century there were 
ninety-one newspapers published in the United 
States as against 18,000 at the present time* 
But previous to the Revolution there had been 
over 8,000 books, pamphlets, and periodicals 
published here, 7,350 of which were of American 
authorship. 

One of the best-posted writers on political 
economy is Walter O'Dwyer, of the New York 
Press, who has lately come to Gotham from 
Montana, where he edited a paper. 

Emile Zola will begin work as soon as 
possible on his next novel, " La Guerre." He 
will visit the city and battle-ground of Sedan, 
in order to obtain material for an account of the 
famous battle fought there between the French 
and the Prussians, September 2, 1870, when 
Napoleon III., at the head of an army of 90,000 
men, surrended to the victorious Prussians. 
This description of the battle of Sedan will 
occupy a third of his forthcoming novel. 

Nellie Corrinne Bergen is a new and clever 
writer in both prose and verse whose name is 
occurring quite frequently in current literature. 
She lives in Washington, where she writes for 
thr Post, She is a native of East Saginaw, 
Michigan, is preparing a novel for the press, 
and is described as being a beautilul ^\>^:c«^^^^ 
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"Jerome K. Jerome" is a pseudonym. 
The real name of the successful young dramat- 
ist and humorist is J. W. Arrowsmith, and his 
home is in Bristol. 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins has gone to Philadel- 
phia to pay a visit to the family of Dr. Furness. 
She will afterward spend a little time in Metu- 
chen, the Jersey home of H. M. Alden, editor 
of Harper's Magazine, 

The publishers of the American Bookmaker 
(New York) have issued Part I. of "The 
American Dictionary of Printing and Book- 
making/' — technical, historical, biographical, 
— which when complete will make a book of 
600 pages, profusely illustrated. This valuable 
work, the most comprehensive of the kind ever 
pnblished, will be issued quarterly, and will be 
presented without cost to all subscribers to the 
American Bookmaker, No one else will be 
able to obtain these parts, as no sales will 
be made until the whole volume is completed, 
when the price will be twelve dollars a copy. 
The subscription price of the American Book- 
maker is two dollars a year, and the publishers 
guarantee to deliver the ** Dictionary " complete 
to subscribers who will pay now for three years 
in advance. Considering the character and 
value of the work, this offer is a very generous 
one. 

The English Club of the Harvard " Annex," 
although small in numbers, has entertained some 
very distinguished people during the year. Its 
first guest in January last was Richard Moul- 
ton, A. M., of Cambridge, Eng., who read 
Browning's " Caliban upon Setabos " before a 
large and cultivated audience. Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes consented to meet the young 
ladies of the *' Annex *' at a quiet reception, 
which was tendered to him April 14. Dr. 
Holmes was at his best and wittiest ; he read 
with charming case and feeling his poem of 
"The Chambered Nautilus," and concluded 
with the piquant ♦' Dorothy Q ." His re- 
marks about poetic inspiration were listened 
to with deep interest by the 150 "Annex*' 
students. The last reception of the season is 
to be that given to VV. D. Howells, who has 
graciously consented to meet the girl students 
Afa>' 2. 



The Magazine of Art ( New York ) for May 
has for its frontispiece a photogravure of Sir 
Everett Millais* painting, "Jephthah's Daugh- 
ter," one of the most striking paintings of this 
popular artist. The opening article is devoted 
to Benjamin-Constant. An especially timely 
paper is the one on Jean Louis Ernest Meis- 
sonier by Walter Armstrong. These and 
other articles are beautifully illustrated. 

Arthur J. Munby, the author of a charming 
poem beginning, " I sat with Doris, the shep- 
herd maiden," — author also of " Dorothy," the 
dainty pastoral published anonymously some 
years ago, — is bringing out a volume of his 
collected verse. 

A number of receptions to literary people 
have recently been given by the New England 
Woman^s Press Association. April 9 the club- 
entertained at the Parker House Mrs. Elizabeth 
T. Custer, and for three hours the parlors were 
thronged with poets, authors, army officers, and 
city and state officials thronging to do honor to- 
the spirited and plucky little woman. Among 
those present were Secretary Tracy, of the 
cabinet. Governor Russell and staff. Admiral 
Kimberley, ex-Governor Long ; and among the 
poets, James Jeffrey Roche, editor of the Pilot^ 
Oscar Fay Adams, Arlo Bates, Howard Tick- 
nor, and many others. A reception was given 
April 24 to Mrs. Annie Besant, sister-in-law of the 
novelist, W^alter Besant, a woman prominent in 
many radical reforms, interested in theosophy, 
and a vigorous worker, both with tongue and 
pen. To celebrate the twenty-first year of the 
entrance into journalism of Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White, of the Boston Herald^ for so many 
years president of the association, an elaborate 
reception was given on the evening of April 29 
at the Parker House. The rooms were elabor- 
ately decorated with flowers, and a diamond 
breastpin, the gift of the members of the asso- 
ciation, was presented to their former president. 

Every reader of The Writkr is directly 
interested in the copyright laws of the United 
States, a complete reprint of which is included 
in the magazine this month. It has been pre- 
pared with great care by the F. H. Gilson Com- 
pany, printers and bookbinders, of Boston, and 
will be found useful for convenient reference. 
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A SUGGESTIVE FICTION. 



** Take another glass of champagne, old boy," 
he said. 

So I did. I was in the literary line myself, 
and had long been familiar with the story of the 
priie-liar, whose laurels were won by the open- 
ing sentence, ** There was once a rich editor " ; 
and yet here was a rich editor setting up the 
champagne. I blinked uneasily and drained 
the glass. 

** There's another bottle coming," said Blog- 
gins. "Here, Jawkerl" 

Jawker was the butler, and he was real and 
English. 

**Sce here, Bloggins," said I, "I am properly 
impressed by these evidences of lavish wealth. 



What I want to know is how you do it. When 
I was last in New York you were assistant sub- 
editorial clerk on the Eighth Day Bapterian^ 
and your salary was a profound secret. Now 
you have a butler who believes in you and treats 
you with pretended respect. What is the miss- 
ing link that unites these days and those days ? " 
" Ah ! " said Bloggins, dreamily, " a short time 
ago and I could not have answered you. But 
now 1 have made enough. I shall retire in a 
few days to a country hamlet where I am un- 
known and may be respectable." 

" Bloggins," I said, with some emotion, " in 
the old days when we were subs together I 
lent you eight dollars. It is not yet repaid. I 
have never forgotten you, and now that you 
have put yourself in a fair way to live upon 
unearned increments and the toil of widows and 
orphans, does not a feeling of auld lang syne 
come over you — or, in other words, canH you 
put me on to this same racket .^ " 

" I can, and I will," said Bloggins, heartily. 
" Listen." 

Opening both ears, I turned them Bloggins- 
ward, awaiting vibrations. 

** I started two magazines — " he began. 

" Insatiate Bloggins I would not one suffice ? " 
I murmured, toying dreamily with Bartlett's 
in\'aluable manual. 

** Two magazines," he repeated, impressively. 
♦• One in Boston, a town near Harvard College, 
you know." 

** Yes, yes," and I nodded to him. 

** And the other in New South Wales." 

"And why in New South Wales .>" 

'* Simply l)ecause it is a long way from Boston." 

" Is that an advantage from a literary point 
of view t " I inquired. 

" In this case I considered the case from the 
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financial side/* answered Bloggins, with a sort 
of dry champagne wink. 

** I fail to comprehend you, — I do not catch 
on/* I admitted. 

" Both magazines,** said Bloggins, ** paid only 
on publication.** 

** A reprehensible, though popular, failing,** I 
renuu'ked, with visions of my seven serials that 
had outlived twelve periodicals, and were still 
"on file.** 

"The advantages of that plan were early 
recognized by me,** said Bloggins, " and it was 
to develop them that I started my two journals. 
I named them, respectively, the American Eagle 
and the New South Welsh Kangaroo and Emu. 
By giving these strictly local names I suc- 
ceeded in confining the circulation of each to 
its own field.** 

" Aha ! ** was my comment. It always sounds 
well, and means nothing. 

" Yes,** he replied. ** Then I accepted man- 
uscripts for the Eagle and for the Emu^ shipped 
the Emu^s batch to Boston, and returned the 
consignment by sending the Eaglets budget 
to New South Wales by the next steamer.** 



" But how about the local color ? ** I as ked 
after a moment*s reflection. 

" I hired a skilled local colorist in each place 
at a small salary, and had it put in to suit.** 

" I see. But suppose an author happened to 
see his piece, or hear of its publication ? ** 

" Several did. We then sent them our Piracy 
letter, pointing out that owing to the lack of in- 
ternational copyright we could not prevent the 
stealing of our articles, and had no redress. 
We explained that a number of manuscripts had 
been taken from our office, and that this must 
have been among them. Which was true.** 

" Was it a success ? ** 

" Tremendous success ! We never paid a 
cent for any literary material.** 

" But what did the authors get ? ** 

" The practice of writing and the pleasure of 
receiving our acceptance circulars. I have no 
doubt that the Emu and the Eagle have con- 
ferred happiness upon thousands ! ** 

" Bloggins ! ** I said, enthusiastically, •* you 
are a genius ! ** 

Tudor Jenks. 

New York, N. Y. 



THE ACCURACY OF REPORTERS. 



Reporters and editors need no defenders. 
Yet a newspaper man dislikes to hear what he 
believes to be indiscriminate criticism of the 
journalism of to-day. Go about the country, 
and in public places there is a growing tendency 
to sneer at the integrity of newspaper men. 
Some critics are so thoroughly imbued 
with the idea that reporters are impudent, 
conscienceless intruders, that it gives 
them hearty pleasure to air their opinions 
on ever)' conceivable occasion, and to denounce 
newspaper men in general as being untrust- 
worthy, and capable of any act whereby a sen- 
tional " beat " may be secured. Every self-re- 
specting reporter and editor knows very well 
the Mbsurdltr ol these criticisms. If the 



would-be critics of the press fully understood 
the earnest endeavors made by reporters and 
editors to get accurate accounts of the world's 
doings, they might find occasion for a little 
applause. 

l*eople who criticise the press for inaccuracies 
are «ometimes themselves the guilty ones. A 
notable instance occurred in New Orleans 
recently. The Italian consul, Signor P. Corte, 
made a statement to a staff correspondent of 
the A^ew York Tribune concerning the Mafia 
riot. This statement it was understood should 
be published. It was published. Signor Corte 
was at once given a vacation by his home 
government. Before leaving New Orleans he 
remarked that the Tribune reporter ex- 
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aggerated his statement, whereupon the 
Tribune replied editorially that P. Corte 
dictated the statement to his secretary, in the 
presence of its correspondent, and signed the 
document. The Tribune refutes this slander 
about its correspondent in black and white by 
producing Corte's certification of the correct- 
ness of a report which, on second thought, he is 
attempting to deny. 

The average reporter is a gentleman. In 
trying to get the news he is pursuing a per- 
fectly legitimate business, and is entided to the 



respectful consideration of the people he ap- 
proaches. His duties are frequently of a 
delicate nature. A considerable experience 
with reporters in large cities leads me to believe 
that such duties are fulfilled in a becoming 
manner. An editor has an interest in being 
properly represented by his reporters, and he is 
likely to discipline or dismiss any member of 
the staff whom he finds inaccurate or otherwise 
incompetent. 

M, y. Beach, 
UncA, N. y. 



NEW ENGLAND WOMAN'S PRESS ASSOCIATION. 



It was in the autumn of 1885 that Mrs. Marion 
A. McBride, secretary of the Woman's Inter- 
national Press Association, urged upon some of 
the newspaper women of Boston the advisability 
of banding themselves together into some sort 
of a club or guild for mutual pleasure and 
profit. Tuesday, November 17, 1885, six of 
these busy wi elders of the pen met with Mrs. 
Sallie Joy White, of the Boston Herald^ for the 
purpose of discussing the plan. Besides the two 
ladies mentioned, there were present at this 
meeting Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler, Miss Helen 
M. Winslow, Miss Grace W. Soper, of the Bos- 
ton Journal^ and Miss Estelle M. Hatch, now 
Mrs. Samuel Merrill ("Jean Kincaid*'), of the 
Boston Daily Globe. 

This meeting resulted in the formal organiza- 
tion of the New England Woman's Press Asso- 
ciation, with Mrs. Sallie Joy White, who was 
the oldest worker of the group, president, and 
Miss Estelle M. Hatch, secretary. 

For more than a year the newly formed club 
held no meetings, but much time was spent by 
the secretary in corresponding with all the news- 
paper women of New England of whom she 
could hear, and in interesting them, if possible, 
in the plan of organization. 

The first regular meeting of the association was 



called December 8, 1886, at the residence of 
the secretary, where several subsequent gather- 
ings were also held. There were present about 
a score of those who had expressed their desire 
to be members, and the meeting was most en- 
thusiastic. At the next meeting, January 18 
1887, a constitution was adopted. This meet- 
ing was a memorable one, from the fact that 
the association showed, in a practical manner, 
its determination to live up to that clause of its 
constitution which states one of the objects of 
organization to be the forwarding, "by con- 
certed action through the press, such good 
objects in social, philanthropic, and reformatory 
lines as may from lime to time present them- 
selves." This was early in the history of the 
movement which resulted in the law placing 
"police-matrons " in our station-houses. After 
eloquent speeches on the subject from Miss E. 
S. Tobey, Madame Charpiot, and members of 
the club who were already interested, the infant 
association pledged itself with great earnest- 
ness to the support of this measure, a fact to 
which its subsequent triumph was largely due. 
After this the association held regular 
monthly meetings, for a time with Mrs. McBride 
at the ofllice of Law and Order; then in parlors 
rented of th^ Mii^ ^tc^tA^ wsv-m^'%. Oj^ ^x 
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the Woman^s yournal^ and finally at the Parker 
House, which has been the headquarters of the 
association now for some time. 

June 1 8, 1887, the association made what 
was really its first appearance in public, by way 
of a reception given at the Parker House to 
Mrs. J. C. Croly ( ** Jennie June " ). The recep- 
tion was brilliant, and a success from every 
point of view. Mrs. Croly read an interesting 
paper, entitled " Thirty Years in Journalism,*' 
before the club and its guests, including many 
well-known society and literary people, and the 
after-supper speeches were bright and to the 
point. 

January 31, 1888, the association gave its 
second large reception to its friends, the affair 
being made the occasion of an especial compli- 
ment to members of the Boston Press Club, 
many of whom were present. 

It was about this time that the ** daring 
scheme" of having a benefit at one of the 
theatres, like that which the Boston Press Club 
has each year, was proposed by the secretary, 
Mrs. Merrill. The idea was received with en- 
thusiasm, and the matter was placed in the charge 
of a committee, consisting of the president ( Mrs. 
White X the secretary, and Miss Minna C. Smith, 
then of the Advertiser. By the illness of Mrs. 
White and the absence of Miss Smith in Cali- 
fornia, the committee was practically reduced 
to one member. Moreover, though talked of 
for some time, the arrangements were necessarily 
very much hurried at the last ; yet the benefit, 
which took place April 3, 1888, at the Hollis- 
street Theatre, kindly given for the occasion by 
Manager Rich, must be considered a great suc- 
cess. Madame Modjeska and many other 
eminent artists appeared in the programme, and 
nearly $700 was put into the treasury of the 
association. One of the pleasantest features 
of the affair, however, was the cordiality with 
which artists, managers, and the public re- 
sponded when asked for help, and the hearti- 
ness with which they urged making the *' benefit 
of the N. E. W. P. A." an annual event. 

The history of the organization since this 
time has been one of steady progress in num- 
bers, prosperity, and influence. The association 
has at present a membership of nearly 1 50, and 
ibe list Inc)udeB many names well known in jour- 



nalistic and literary circles. The ruling idea of 
the organization from the outset has been to unite 
all who are regularly and professionally connected 
with the press of New England, either as writers, 
editors, business managers, or correspondents, 
— all, in short, for whom work on the press is a 
vocation, and not an avocation ; a bread-winning 
occupation, and not an amusement. It is not 
an authors* club, though many of its members 
have written books, but a union of earnest 
workers, whose labor is chiefly, if not entirely, 
on periodical publications. Of late, since it 
has made *^ a name and fame ** for itself, the 
pressure of those desiring to become members 
of the organization is great, and some who are 
eligible according to the letter only, and not 
according to the spirit of the association, have 
slipped through the close bars of its constitutional 
provisions ; but for the most part the club is 
still, what its founders intended it should be, a 
union of ** newspaper women.** 

The association holds two regular meetings 
each month during the season, that on the first 
Wednesday of the month being devoted to busi- 
ness only; while on the third Wednesday a 
literary meeting begins at 4 P. M., with a paper 
and discussion, followed by a " high tea,** with 
music, poems, after-supper speeches, etc., under 
the able guidance of Miss Catherine E. Conway, 
of the Pi'/o/f who was for three years the valued 
chairman of the programme committee. The 
literary side of these evenings has always been 
of a high order, and the gatherings, often num- 
bering seventy-five or a hundred members and 
guests, have come to be regarded as interesting 
occasions. 

The association has become famous for the 
entertainments it gives on special occasions, or 
in honor of distinguished people. One need 
but mention some of the events of the past two 
seasons, including the breakfast given in honor 
of Miss Amelia B. Edwards; the reception to 
Madame Modjeska, the early benefactor of the 
association ; the luncheon in honor of Henry 
Neville ; the large and brilliant ** afternoon teas,'* 
at which Madame LePlongeon and Mrs. E. B. 
Custer were the guests of honor ; and, finally, 
the large reception and dinner given recently 
in honor of Mrs. Whitens twenty-first year in 
journalism, at which the club presented to Mrs. 
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White a handsome diamond breastpin and 
solitaire earrings. 

The association has done much good work 
in other lines also, and has been the means of 
giving to the public of Boston and vicinity 
interesting courses of lectures by Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards, Madame LePlongeon, the famous 
Yucatan explorer, and Professor Richard G. 
Moulton, of England, .the literary critic and 
university extension lecturer. Some of these 
have brought dollars for the club treasury, and 
some only glory. 

The association, however, is far from being 
satisfied with past achievements, and the " Pres- 
ident's Message," given by Mrs. Merrill soon 
after her election to that office at the beginning 
of the present year, outlined much which it is 
hoped soon to accomplish for the benefit of the 
organization, its members, and "newspaper 
women " in general. 

The officers of the association at present are 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. MerriU ( " Jean Kincaid " ), of 
the Boston Globe^ president; Mrs. Allie E. 



Whitaker, of the New England Farmer^ and 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, of the Woman^s 
Journal^ vice-presidents; Miss Katherine S. 
Parks, of the Boston Daily Advertiser^ record- 
ing secretary ( v/r^ Helen M. Smith, of the Bar 
Harbor Record^ resigned); Miss Belle Grant 
Armstrong ( " Dinah Sturgis " ), of the Dorches- 
ter Beacon^ Ladies'* Home Companion^ etc., 
corresponding secretary; Miss Katherine £. 
Conway, of the Pilots Mrs. Evel)m G. Suther- 
land ( '* Dorothy Lundt " ), of the Commonwealth^ 
and Mrs. Agnes Dalrymple Bishop, of the 
Massachusetts Ploughman, members of the 
executive committee; Miss Helen M. Winslow, 
treasurer ; and Miss Floretta Vining, auditor. 

The personnel of the Woman's Press Associa- 
tion, the 150 different sorts of work, which these 
150 women are doing in the journalistic field, 
offer a tempting theme for the pen of one who 
knows it well ; but that, as our friend Kipling 
always says, " is another story." 

Estelle M, H. AferHlL 

Cambridgb, Mass. 



LAURA GARLAND CARR. 



Probably no poet of distinction has been born 
and has spent his life in a flat, inland country, 
where nature speaks in monotone. Natural 
scenery suggests graceful form and tint to the 
painter, and to the writer happy idealization and 
harmonious rhythm. Moreover, that homelike 
feeling and that glow of patriotic sentiment, 
which pervade all poems which have long life, 
are wanting where no natural lines bound, or no 
salient natural features distinguish, one's do- 
mestic estate. Hills, valleys, and shores are 
the nurseries of poetic minds. 

Laura Garland Carr, a volume of whose 
poems is soon to be published by The Writer 
Publishing Company, had her birth in Barn- 
stead, N. H., one of those modest, noiseless, 
and wholesome old hill towns which serve as 
reservoirs of the unpolluted Anglo-New Eng- 



land blood, and induce a close and undisturbed 
intimacy between the mind and mother earth in 
her fairest and most interesting expressions. 
From this town, thirty years ago, many went 
forth and few came back ; and a foreigner was a 
curiosity. Mrs. Carr's grandfather was one of 
the first settlers, and between his house and her 
father's was a grassy path through the field, 
trodden and retrodden daily by little feet. The 
father died when the daughter was three years 
old. The grandfather, blind for the last twelve 
years of his life, was a versifier of local renown, 
and probably of some poetic talents, and be- 
guiled many an otherwise dark day with this 
delectable pastime. The granddaughter was 
early conscious of this inheritance, but did not 
give it indulgence until her seventeenth year, 
after which time she contribvitA^L Vc^ >5^Nft.'^^'%Nss^ 
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Olivi Braruh and other papers which invited 
the efforts of young writers. In early child- 
hood her home was changed to the shores of 
the New Hampshire lakes, the beautiful village 
of Meredith Bridge, now Laconia. But the 
Bamstead home and fields, and the foot-path to 
grandfather^s house, and the big familiar hills, 
and the meadows "freckled with cowslips" 
seem, mor^ than her new picturesque sur- 
roundings, to have haunted the young poet, 
and all the more because the memory of them 
was changing with the years into a dream and 
an ideal. 

A common-school education, supplemented 
by a year at the local Gilford academy, and 
further supplemented by that best of disciplines, 
the teaching of a district school, supplied the 
mental outfit, so far as educational institutions 
could do it. 

Mrs. Carr has married twice, Mr. Carr being 
not only an estimable citizen and man of busi- 
ness, but quickly appreciative of his wife^s best 
poetic work. For twenty-seven years their 
home has been in Concord, on the Merrimack, 
where a daughter was bom, who died in her 
lovely girlhood. As domestic cares thickened 
Mrs. Carr ceased to invite the Muses, and for 
fifteen years nothing from her pen appeared. The 
reunion, in Concord, in 1878, of the "sons and 
daughters of Bamstead " called her forth again, 
and, thus stirred anew, she felt the old inspira 
tion come back with increased power and 
felicity, and resumed her poetic writing after the 
long vacation. The forthcoming volume of her 
poems is composed of selections from poems 
written in these later years. 

After the death of her only child, chiefly for 
self-rescue, she devoted herself to an earnest 
study of the German language and literature, 
which are still her great literary delight, while 
from the French she acknowledges a lesser, 
but still a considerable, benefit. 

Her productions of late years have chiefly 
appeared, as they were written, in the Boston 
Transcript, Boston yournal. Wide A wake ^ and 
the New England Magaxine. These include 
original poems, translations, and short stories. 

Perhaps no author has had two more distinct 
periods of fertile literary production than Mrs. 
Carr, or with a wider interval. But this is the 



less remarkable because her work is altogether 
spontaneous, called forth rather than labored 
forth, and pregnant with the mood and experi- 
ence of the time. 

The method of Mrs. Carres authorship is as 
interesting as it is peculiar. She has never sat 
down at her desk with the brown intention of 
writing a poem. Under such restraint her 
mind and pen refuse tq move. She composes 
chiefly while at her household work, and can 
produce most and best when her duties make 
stirring demand upon her physical powers, pro- 
vided they do not overload the mind. 

Mrs. Carr has a happy presence, and is the 
queen of friends, though general society has 
little of interest to her, and purely conventional 
commingling is even repulsive. The hours 
saved up by such abstinence are coined into 
literary enjoyment, alone, or with a few friends 
of similar tastes and pursuits. And yet few 
persons have been better observers of society, 
or more en rapport with human kind. Her 
sister, Mrs. Mary H. Wheeler, has contributed 
poems of unusual merit to different periodicals. 

No studied attempt will be made here to 
characterize the writings of Mrs. Carr. They 
are, as a rule, truthfully expressive of the phys- 
ical and mental scenery which witnessed their 
birth. The good reader finds little difficulty in 
walking and resting with her by the way, finds 
himself seeing clearly with her eyes, humming 
her melodies, discovers with her that nature is 
far more than a bundle of things, living, breath- 
ing, sighing, laughing, in the old haunts, amidst 
some life struggle, or on a holiday afternoon 
among the bees and birds. There is not a false 
moral note. All is real, whatever else ; we, too, 
have seen and felt it without knowing. There 
are no fictitious ecstacies, no fooling with gro- 
tesque metaphors, no forcing in of foreign or 
archaic words; the singer, whether her notes 
be high or low, perfect or broken, keeps sin- 
cerely to the theme, and is on childlike and 
confiding terms with life and the universe. 

Mrs. Carr is in the midday strength of her 
powers, and it may be hoped that the volume 
now being issued will be the precursor of 
others. 

I cannot close without calling attention to 
the much overlooked fact that the retired hill 
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an d mountain regions of New England abound 
in poets by nature. The most expressive and 
befitting metaphors are common among the 
farm ers and craftsmen who live and think so 
largely by themselves and for themselves. A 
name, a predicate, a simile, an antithesis, a 
picture in sound, leaping from a mind that 
knows nature and her things and forces, not by 
the book, but by immediate sense and senti- 
ment, is a rich contribution to our vernacular, 
and especially to our poetic resources. The 



England of Chaucer or the Scotland of Bums 
and Scott were not wealthier in such materials 
than is rural New England to-day. To these 
native poets, who die without the name, culti- 
vated sons and daughters succeed, who pour 
forth that of which the fathers and mothers 
could only speak a few broken, but inestimable, 
words. From such origins the true singers are 
born, and the English language in America is 
to be refreshed. S. C, Beam, 

Nbw BURY PORT, Mass. 



WRITING TO A PUBLIC. 



While, in order to win popularity and imme- 
diate success, it appears to be a necessity to 
write to a probable public, it is no less true that 
the greatest minds — those which have influenced 
the thought, not of individuals, but of the race — 
have simply written out what was in them ; 
written not for popularity nor fame, nor even for 
money, but for posterity, for all time. 

Primarily, though, I am inclined to think they 
wrote for themselves, because they could not 
help it, absolute necessity for expression being 
one of the laws of genius. A poet sings as 
does the bird, and a brain that is bursting with 
thought must give itself vent. Herein lies the 
difference. The magazinist writes to his public, 
the genius must form his public ; the first must 
please his audience, and if he succeeds, he has 
his reward in applause and bouquets. But genius 
toils during long and apparently fruitless years; 
he cannot get before the footlights. He is un- 
heard, unappreciated by the public, while too 
often misunderstood, taunted, and scorned by 
his private critic. To many people print is the 
criterion of excellence, and they would not esti- 
mate Shakespeare himself in manuscript. 

No less than other men would our genius 
enjoy fame, success, and the ease of wealth, but 
not for these will he exchange his soul. Genius 
cannot popularize itself; it must wait for the 



thought of the times to catch up with it, for it 
is the very essence of genius that it is before 
and far away beyond its generation. The greater 
the genius, the longer the waiting. 

Remember Hawthorne, the hermit, secluding 
himself in a bleak New England chamber for 
seventeen years before his marvellous witchery 
began to win recognition; Carlyle at Craigan- 
Puttoch, and again at Cheyne Row tearing his 
hair over the " French Revolution," and bitterly 
reviling in his heart the pigmy public which 
could ** eat; drink, and be merry " on the edge of 
a no less terrible social abyss. Emerson never 
won riches, and grand old Walt Whitman has 
lived in poverty all these years. Shelley, the 
exile, was banished from Oxford, scorned by 
his own, robbed of his children, and yet to-day 
the Clarendon Press is bringing out his 
" Adonais " in an edition de luxe. Browning 
lived to realize fame and a sufficiency of suc- 
cess ; but read his " Men and Women " to learn 
if he knew or not the depths of sorrowing dis- 
heartenment. 

** Given the conditions, who would be a 
genius?" cries one, and the answer comes 
swift : '' Surely, not he who asks the question 
and Haunts the doubt." 

Genius may not choose; it must be because 
it is, and it is bound by the laws of its l)eing no 
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less than is Mediocrity that sneers. Genius 
would not choose to be other than itself, and 
would find itself but poorly repaid by gold, and 
lands, and the world^s smiles, if thereby it must 
relinquish its sweet pains, its never-satisfied 
longings, itself: Genius alone being **its own 
exceeding great reward." Think you the free 
Shelley in his modest home at Spezzia was con- 
sumed with longing to lead the life of an Eng- 
lish country gentleman, and ride to hounds 
at the head of the county ? The poem must be 
bom, the story must be told, the glorious work 
must be done, though one starve, though one 
die for it. 

As no genius can clip its wings, so no mere 
talent can rise beyond a certain mark, though 
that may be, and should be, a high-tide mark. 
The point I wish to make in this paper is, that 
to write as critics and advisers say one should 
with the reader, or, worse still, the editor, always 
in mind, is crippling to the best powers, and can 
never be inspiring to those of less ability. In 
the mind should be always, not your public, not 
your publisher — but your Idea ! 

Write what is in you, speak the truth boldly 
and unashamed. The truth as you see and feel 
it, not that portion of it which you think suited 
to the Youth's Companion^ or the Atlantic^ or 
the Detroit Free Press, Copy out your article 
or poem, and by all means fit it into a magazine 
or newspaper, if you can. If not, lay it away in 
cotton wool, like a treasured gem. Two years 
later you may like to burn it. Ten, twenty, one 
hundred years hence, perhaps the earth and 



all the nations of the earth may ring with it. 

Whoever you are, genius, or talent, his next of 
kin ; man of letters, of aptitudes, of tastes : write 
always at your best. Surely in doing this one 
cannot err. Believe in yourself and in your 
calling. If you cannot, better to select some 
other means of gaining a livelihood. 

Wait until your thought, or poem, or story 
burns, then write it with the might of a wingM 
pen. As for print — that can wait, and so can 
you. 

Of late years the most fascinating books are 
those which have been written for children, not 
exactly that we have all become ** like unto a 
little child " ; but because we have grown so ultra- 
fastidious, that the public, or those magazines 
which aim to keep a ** finger on the public pulse," 
are afraid to give utterance to such bold, pure, 
startling truths as Olive Schreiner*s ** Dreams." 
Not that I would decry the magazines : I only 
claim that there is a very pretty little world out- 
side of them. If you fit into the big monthlies, 
you are to be congratulated, and they no less, 
being sadly in need of fresh, young blood. If 
you do not, and still are willing, nay, glad, to 
work on patiently, hopefully, loving the work 
for the work's dear sake, then, no doubt, you 
will one day enroll yourself in the new school of 
American writers, the dawn of whose coming is 
even now flushing the horizon, gladdening the 
hearts of those who can discern the face of the 
times. 

yeanie Porter Rudd. 

Florbncb, Italy. 



UNKNOWN POETS. 



There is no happiness like the dream that 
suggests a poem. If it could be transcribed to 
paper, there would be fewer imperfect poems 
and less disappointment. The trouble is we 
cannot qui:e reproduce the dream, and our 
picture lacks the harmony and beauty that 
inspired it. 

We are carried into a world of perfection, and 



we say, " This is poetry." It is; but our failure 
to interpret the invisible is painfully apparent 
after the production has been rejected a few 
times, and we read it in a different mood. Some 
there are who have the divine art of putting the 
vision in words that will call it up again to the 
discerning mind that reads. .Many fail of this, 
or only occasionally succeed. The highest re- 
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wards of poetry, however, are in the writing of it, 
and for this reason many so-called unsuccessful 
poets are slow to give up the work. If such 
writers would keep their productions for a year, 
weeding out the crudities meantime, and then 
submit with everlasting perseverance and pati- 
ence such as they consider good at the end of 



that time, they would get into print oftener than 
they do. A good poem will keep, and if it is 
not good, why waste postage thereon ? 

To all poets, therefore, I say : Keep on writ- 
ing, and keep dreaming, for poetry has rewards 
in itself that no editor can take from you. 

MiLLviLLB, N. Y. 7. F. Howard, 



MRS. LAURA HOLLOWAY LANGFORD. 



One of the most interesting of the younger 
newspaper writers of New York is Mrs. Laura 
Holloway Langford, whose checkered career and 
steady persistence in the face of obstacles afford 
an excellent example for young writers. Mrs. 
Langford, who was born Laura Carter, is a 
Southern woman. Her father was Hon. Samuel 
JefiEerson Carter, of Virginia. She was born in 
Nashville, Tenn., being of Huguenot and Quaker 
descent on her mother's side. Her early life 
was passed in affluence amid the cultivated 
society of the wealthy planters of Tennessee.' 
She was educated at the Nashville Female 
Academy, and was married when in her young 
girlhood. The war brought great changes into 
her life. Some stirring personal adventures that 
she had during that period, when she exhibited 
a vast amount of personal bravery in the face 
of battle, are recounted with admiration by those 
who know her best. 

As a widow she went to Washington in the 
early days succeeding the war, and there, in 
personal contact with the President's family, she 
gathered material for her successful book, " The 
Ladies of the White House.** This book, pub- 
lished by subscription, has had a phenomenal 
•ale, amounting to more than 100,000 copies. 
If has passed through numerous editions and 
has been translated into several languages. 
Mrs. langford believes thoroughly in the pub- 
lication of books by subscription, rather than 
through the ordinary method of publication. In 



that way the young author's work is pushed 
the sales and the profits are greater, and the 
book is sent throughout the country, so that an 
interest is aroused in future books from the 
same p«^ But, of course, a subscription book 
has to Set a popular demand in order to secure 
a wide-spread success. 

It was during the time of President Andrew 
Johnson that Mrs. Langford began in Washing- 
ton her work as a Southern newspaper corre- 
spondent. She had always a taste for writing, 
and now her pen began to contribute toward 
her support and that of her family. Heavy 
losses fell upon her father, but the courage and 
energy of his daughter sustained him, and helped 
him to educate his large family of younger 
children. 

Shortly after the close of the war and the 
Emancipation Proclamation, which brought pov- 
erty upon so many wealthy Southerners, Mrs. 
Langford came North with her family and set- 
tled in Brooklyn. She immediately turned her 
attention to newspaper work, for being left a 
widow, she was also a mother, and had a young 
son to support as well as her younger brothers and 
sisters. Women in journalism then were almost 
an unknown factor, and many and hard were 
the trials that this plucky little woman had to 
surmount. She began with space work, but 
soon found that was rather precarious and un- 
certain. Through an old Southern friend she 
became acquainted with the late Thoavaa. ^vc>.- 
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sella, who during his lifetime made the Brooklyn 
Ea^U a power. After she had served her appren- 
ticeship as a reporter, often working till one or 
two o^clock in the morning and then travelling by 
herself home unprotected, Mr. Kinsella, who 
admired her pluck as much as her intelligence, 
gave her an editorial position upon the staff of 
the Brooklyn Eagle, This position she held 
for fourteen years, and during that time nothing 
came amiss to her — politics, local improve- 
ments, art, literary news, and, above all, the 
questions that relate to the progress and enfran- 
chisement of women. During much of this 
time St. Clair McKelway was literary editor of 
the Eagle ^ and Mrs. Langford*s work and his 
were closely related in subject. 

In the early days of her editorship Mrs. 
Langford resided on the "Hill" in Brooklyn, 
within a stone's throw of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral on Clermont avenue. It was two 
long miles to the Eagle office, but, rain or shine, 
the sturdy little woman was in her place, and 
this practical work in a newspape^office, a 
fair field, with no favor shown, ha^^een of 
incalculable benefit in developing her future 
career. 

The woman who goes into journalism must 
be prepared to give up much that is valued and 
prized by her sisters : ease, the choice of hours 
and kinds of work. On the other hand, the wide 
experience gained and the knowledge of the 
world, the ability to write rapidly and concisely, 
to grasp the facts of the situation and set them 
down in a telling way in an instant, while the 
compositors upstairs arc waiting for copy — all 
these are gifts not to be despised. 

During the time that Mrs. Langford was en- 
gaged in newspaper work, pure literature also 
had its charms for her. She snatched a few 
moments here and there out of her busy 
day to work upon magazine articles or books. 
Besides *' The Ladies of the White House," she 
has published "The Hearthstone: or, Life at 
Home/' *'The .Mothers of (ireat Men and 
Women," "An Hour with Charlotte Bronte; 
or. Flowers from a Yorkshire Moor," " Ade- 
laide Neilson: a Souvenir," " Chinese Gordon, 
the Uncrowned King," and **The Woman's 
Stor>'." 
Mrs. l^ngiord has always been greatly inter- 



ested in the subject of Theosophy, and had a 
personal acquaintance with Madame Blavatsky. 
At some of the delightful Sunday evening 
reunions held in the author*s cosv home at i8i 
Schermerhom street, Brooklyn, where she has 
resided for a number of years past with her 
friend the poet, Edna Dean Proctor, the visitor 
will be almost sure to meet people distinguished 
in literary or social circles; prominent among 
them was £. D. Walker, the author of that fas- 
cinating book on '* Reincarnation,*' published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. some four years 
ago. Mr. Walker, it will be remembered, was 
one of the editors of the Cosmopolitan^ and his 
tragic death by drowning recently was sincerely 
mourned. While studying the doctrines of 
Theosophy, Mrs. Langford compiled a " Budd- 
hist Diet Book." After she relinquished her 
newspaper position she went abroad for study 
and rest, and while in London became asso- 
ciated in the publication of a book, " Mysticism 
in the East," which created quite a sensation. 
It is also rumored that Mrs. Lang^forH has in 
preparation a Life of Madame Blavatsky, 
whose sudden death has recently attracted so 
much attention; she has ample materials in 
hand for the life if she can be prevailed upon to 
write it. 

Since her retirement from the staff of the 
Brooklyn Eaji^le^ Mrs. langford, if anything, 
has been busier than before. She has an edi- 
torial connection with the New York Sun^ and 
many of its short, pithy editorials are from her 
pen. She has written much for the New York 
Graphic in its palmy days, the Afail and Ex- 
press, New York Worlds and other leading 
metropolitan dailies, while the syndicates have 
been eager to secure her services. 

Although a literary woman, Mrs. Holloway 
has an admirable head for business; keen, 
acute, and far-seeing. Even the sharp editor 
of a pushing New York daily has more than 
once found it difficult to get ahead of this little 
keen-eyed woman, who demanded simple justice, 
and the carrying out of the Biblical proverb, 
"The laborer is worthy of his hire." She is 
always willing and ready to help with advice 
and pen other women-laborers in the same field, 
and her experience, although gained by hard 
work, is generously placed, whenever it is pov 
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sible, at the service of any woman whom she 
can trust. 

For years Mrs. Langford, better known to 
many as Mrs. Holloway, has been one of the 
most active officers of the Brooklyn Woman's 
Clubi which concerns itself with social and 
literary reforms. . One of the most striking and 
beneficent projects recently started by Mrs. 
Langford is *» The Seidl Society," which began 
in the summer of 1888 at Brighton Beach, when 
Anton Seidl was persuaded to give a series of 
concerts. The president of this society, then 
Mrs. Holloway, arranged matters so that women 
with children and without escort could enjoy 
the best of music at a nominal price. Many 
poor working girls were taken down free to the 
beach, given a dinner and a day at the seashore, 
and a concert in the evening. Lately the society 
has given superb concerts in Brooklyn at about 
one-third of the usual prices, and has put Wag- 
ner's " Parsifal" upon the stage on a superb 
scale. The story, too, of Mrs. Langford's efforts 
has a romantic finale, which seems almost like 
poetic justice. For, in her attempt to help the 
working girls, she became involved in corre- 
spondence with the Brighton Beach railroad 
and Fulton elevated road in her efforts to 
secure reduced rates, and was thus brought into 
contact with the treasurer of the Brighton Beach 
road and president of the Fulton elevated. A 
delightful wedding in April last was the sequel. 
Notwithstanding her new happiness, Mrs. Lang 
ford keeps hard at work, despite her frail 
physique. 

Mrs. Laura Holloway Langford 's personal 
Appearance would scarcely lead any one to sus- 
pect the immense power of work hidden within 
that petite frame. Mrs. Langford is rather 
small, with a slender, sprightly figure, and a 
quick, alert glance that reminds one of a bird. 
Her gray blue eyes sparkle underneath a broad 
forehead, that is crowned by nut-brown hair 
loosely coiled upon the top of her head and 
escaping in little fringes that hide the 
height of her forehead. Although a busy news- 
paper woman, she is always neatly and prettily 
dressed in simple colors. She was one of the 
most self-|X)ssessed and taking speakers in the 
International Council in Washington. Her 
speech upon '* Women in Journalism " was 



listened to with interest, for she is, above all, a 
woman who has thought much and done much 
for the development, the education, and the 
progress of women. 

Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, of Washington, in 
an article describing the women speakers at the 
recent Women's International Council in Wash- 
ington, says of Laura C. Holloway : ** She came 
too late to attend the Press reunion called by 
the National Woman's Press Association at 
Willard's, but I had the pleasure of listening to 
her at the conference on * Women in Journalism.' 
In her brief talk of twenty minutes, one saw a 
beautiful, graceful, well-dressed woman, per- 
fectly self-poised and self-possessed, talking 
from a wealth of knowledge of what women 
have done in the profession ; declaring that the 
printing press was invented by a woman in 
Japan long before the invention was known to 
the people of Germany, — that women had been 
in journalism more than one thousand years, 
and going on to prove her assertion by facts 
and argument', giving the statistics of women 
employed in newspaper work during the several 
decades past ; alluding pleasantly to examples 
of women who had helped their husbands edit 
papers, though in secrecy and silence ; saying 
that a New York paper had declared that 

* women made poor reporters because they could 
not gQ^ into the slums,' which she considered a 
compliment to the women of the quill ; alluding 
to the publication fifteen years ago in New York 
of the Revolution^ and then turning suddenly to 
the ex-editor of that lively sheet, and exclaiming, 

* Susan, you were the first journalist ! ' The 
quick-witted audience saw the point, but the 
grave old ladies on the platform did not seem 
to take in the situation. 

** Mrs. Holloway did not tell us of her own 
extraordinary' success in that line of work that 
she so pleasantly recommended her sisters to 
follow, nor even intimate that it might conduce 
to that longevity to which she had so incidentally 
alluded. Her brief address was well appreciated 
by her hearers, who earnestly desired to sec 
and hear more of the little woman who had so 
much interested them, and whose last sugges- 
tion was, that the best school for any young 
journalist was a newspaper office." 
Cam BKiocB, Mast. E. A. Thackr^i,^^ 
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The usefulness of the ser\'ice which a well- 
conducted literar)' bureau may perform is illus- 
trated by the published statement of the editor 
of the Ladies' Home yournal^ that he received 
during 1S90 more than 15,000 manuscripts, of 
which he accepted only 497 — a tritle more than 
three per cent. Of these accepted articles 
300 were solicited, so that the number of unso- 
licited manuscripts accepted was only 197 — a 
little more than one per cent, of those received. 
The experience of the editor of the Ladies* 
H9m$ youmal is by no means unique. The 
editor of every popular periodical in the coun- 
i:r^c2iija^ practically the same thing: hardly 



one manuscript in a hundred of those sub- 
mitted to him for examination is adapted to his 
purpose. Editors of well-known publications 
are continually flooded with manuscripts, good, 
bad, and indifferent, and in order to get at the 
wheat they want, they have to clear away 
mountains of chafiF. No editor can return a 
manuscript without some examination. Gems 
are found when they are least expected, and 
even the editor who is fortunate enough to 
command the services of the writers whom he 
may select cannot afford to neglect altogether 
his unknown contributors. In most cases, a 
slight examination of a manuscript will decide 
its fate, but even a slight examination takes 
valuable time, and the labor of recording and 
returning thousands of manuscripts involves 
both labor and expense. 



• *• 



Here is where the literary bureau may be of 
service to writers and to editors alike. Every 
editor knows that two-thirds of the manuscripts 
he receives are altogether unadapted for his 
purpose. They are not necessarily worthless ; 
many of them are excellent in their way, but 
they are not suited for his publication. The 
Reader of the literary bureau, if he is, as he 
should be, a person of trained literary judg- 
ment, knows nearly as well as the editor of the 
Century what would be chaff for the Century^ 
although he may not be able to decide what the 
editor of the Century would regard as wheat. 
In a general way, he knows what the editors of 
different publications want, or, more important 
still, what they do not want, and he is able, 
moreover, to get from them special knowledge 
of this kind, which they have not time to give 
to the thousands of contributors with whom 
they deal. It is safe to say that if the 15,000 
manuscripts submitted last year to the Ladies* 
Home youmal had been submitted first to 
such a Reader, not more than 1,000 would have 
reached the editor, and yet the editor would 
not have missed seeing one that had a possible 
chance of acceptance. The others would have 
been either returned to the writers with a 
frank, business-like statement that they were 
probably unsalable anywhere, or else submitted 
to other publications to the purposes of which 
they might be suited. The saving of expense 
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to the Ladies* Home yournal and to the 1 5,000 
writers, who are wasting postage like ammuni- 
tion fired in the dark, is a sufficient justification 
for the existence of the literary bureau. 



his attention to work for which he may b* 
better adapted than that which he has under- 
taken. 



• *• 



Not only do the Readers of the well-con- 
ducted literary bureau know where it is useless 
to send a given manuscript, but they have 
special knowledge of markets for it, which it 
would be impossible for the ordinary contribu- 
tor to get. There are about fifty leading peri- 
odicals in the United States, to which four- 
fifths of the manuscripts prepared every year are 
submitted. The names of these every writer 
knows ; they are overwhelmed with manuscripts, 
and a new writer has to try again and again 
before he can get a hearing in their pages. 
These fifty periodicals, however, by no means 
represent the whole literary market in the 
United States. In addition there is a multitude 
of smaller weekly and monthly publications, 
class journals, and papers of local circulation, 
all of excellent standing, which buy articles at 
fair prices, and which are not overrun with 
manuscripts, because their existence is not 
generally known. The well-conducted literary 
bureau is sure to keep in touch with such peri- 
odicals, and their editors codperate with the 
bureau, to the advantage of editors and con- 
tributors alike. As a result many good manu- 
scripts which could not find a place in the 
^unous publications are sold at a satisfactory 
price, and their authors get the audience which 
may mean the beginning of literary reputation. 



« 
« « 



One of the best functions of the well-con- 
ducted literary bureau is to discourage writers 
who are manifestly unable to write well. An 
honest bureau, with a reputation to sustain, 
cannot afford to advise the sending out of a 
manuscript which is manifestly unsalable. Such 
a manuscript is returned to the writer, with a 
frank, kindly letter pointing out its defects, and 
in cases where no literary ability is shown, the 
writer is advised not to make any further 
attempt to enter upon a literary career. The 
value of such advice, given by a competent 
critic, is incontestable. The writer is saved 
expense and future disappointment, and, instead 
of wasting time in useless effort, is led to turn 



• *• 



The well-conducted literary bureau, in short, 
is an ally to writer and editor alike. It helps 
the well-kno^n editor by keeping from him the 
manuscripts which it is palpable he could not 
use, and the less famous editor, also, by turning 
toward him manuscripts which may be useful to 
him, and which otherwise he would not get. It 
helps the writer by saving him the postage he 
would surely expend in discouraging attempts 
to get into periodicals which are necessarily 
closed against him, and by directing him to 
editors whose doors are open for his entrance, 
or else by advising him frankly to discontinue 
literary work. It is often worth, to a writer, 
more than the fees the bureau charges to be 
told that he has mistaken his vocation, and that 
he is wasting time and money trying to do work 
for which he has no ability. The well-con- 
ducted literary bureau often has occasion to 
advise a writer thus, — and, it may be said in 
passing, it is seldom that the advice is not 
received in the spirit in which it is given. So 
far as having any special ability to place manu- 
scripts beyond that which any intelligent critic 
who makes a business of studying the literary 
market must have, the well-conducted literary 
bureau claims none. It does not pretend to be 
able to sell manuscripts on commission any more 
readily than the author can sell them for him-« 
self under its advice, excepting to this extent, 
that the bureau is likely to t>e kept informed of 
the frequent changes in the periodical world, to 
learn when certain periodicals are overcrowded, 
and to have the general advantage which daily 
experience in dealing with editors gives. The 
well-conducted literary bureau, however, claims 
no ** influence with editors,** beyond the influ- 
ence which knowing that a manuscript has 
passed through the hands of a competent 
critic naturally has. Contrary to the general 
idea, revision of manuscripts is a small part of 
the work of the literary bureau. Its best ser- 
vice, and that which is most commonly 
required, is that of acting as a sort of literary 
clearing-house, turning manuscripts in the 
directions wKvcK \V \^ V^'sxVw ^^-^sv ns^ \s^^. 
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Clear-sighted editors see how the bureau may 
be useful to them, and make frequent demands 
upon it, besides taking pains to explain their 
needs. The bureau frequently receives letters 
containing such sentences as these : "We have 
no room for love stories, but we cannot get 
enough of good, practical articles on the plain 
topics of everyday life." " We will pay a good 
price for practical articles on music-teaching, 
and the best way of developing the talent of 
musical pupils." " We are just starting a boy's 
paper, and will pay well /or manuscripts suited 
to our purpose." ** We want novels of Ameri- 
can life, suited for publication in the series we 
have just begun." " We are overcrowded now, 
and are returning all manuscripts, without regard 
to merit. Do not send us anything before 
October, unless it is an article of especial time- 
liness." " We want a serial of 30,000 words 
in which the readers of an agricultural paper 
would be interested." " We want fifty dollars' 
worth of special matter for a special number of 
our trade paper." All of these quotations are 
taken from letters received by The Writer's 
Literary Bureau. In addition to making these 
special requests, editors are usually ready to 
explain their general v^-ants. The literary 
bureau receives so many manuscripts that 
almost any wants can be supplied, and writers 
are brought into communication with the editors 
to whom they may be of the greatest service. 
The scope of the literar}* bureau is extending, 
as its usefulness becomes more clearly evident. 
Already it is an important factor in establishing 
the relations between authors and editors, and its 
importance in this respect is sure to increase as 
its service becomes more generally known, and 
the writers and editors to whom it may be use- 
ful take greater advantage of the opportunities 
which it affords. w. h. h. 



TWO CHECKS FOR ONE ARTICLE. 



Having read in an old number of The 
Writer about the *• Adventures of Two .Manu- 
scripts in Wonderland," I thought it would in- 
terest some of the readers to hear about an 
experience of mine. 

One beautiiul morning, early in the year, 1 
sent a short article to a certain paper. I calmly 



asked for a reward, not in the shape of a sub 
scription for the paper, biit something more 
useful at the stores. No answer came. The 
days rolled on and made weeks, then months. 
At last I sent a letter, enclosing a stamp, asking 
about the general constitution of my effort in 
fiction. Still no reply could I get. 

Another letter was sent; another stamp 
wasted. Still no answer came. Almost six 
months had passed since I had mailed the story ; 
so I sent a letter to the editor poHtely informing 
him that, as he would not deign to notice my 
work, I had withdrawn it. Then I imagined 
that the matter was finally settled. But judge 
my surprise, kind reader, when the next mail 
brought me a check for the story, which had 
been published soon after I had sent it. You 
may draw your own conclusions. 

But still greater was my surprise when, sev- 
eral days later, I got another check for the 
same story. The second check was larger by 
one figure, too. 

I was bewildered — well I might be. I wrote 
to the editor, who answered : *' Probably a 
mistake. But keep check this time." 

And I did. 

William Robert King, 

New London, Conn. 



MICHIGAN WOMAN'S PRESS ASS'N. 



The newspaper women of Michigan met at 
Traverse City in July last, and organized an 
association for mutual encouragement and inter- 
change of ideas. Any woman regularly connected 
with the editorial department of any state paper, 
or acting as correspondent for any paper in 
Michigan, being eligible for membership, twen- 
ty-six became charter members. Among those 
present were: Mrs. M. L. Raync, of the 
Detroit Free Prest ; Miss Cora Dupuy, of the 
yournalist ; and Mrs. Etta S. Wilson, of the 
Grand Rapids Telegram-Herald. An invita- 
tion was accepted to meet at Battle Creek the 
next year. The following were elected officers : 
President, .Mrs. Frank Howard, Detroit ; vice- 
president, Mrs. M. E. C. Bates, Traverse City; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Claudia Q. Murphy, 
Detroit: corresponding secretary, Mrs. S. Isa- 
dore .Miner, Battle Creek : treasurer, Mrs. Belle 
.M. Perry. Charlotte; executive board, Miss 
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Hattie C. Sleeper, Port Huron, Mrs. Sarah J. 
LaTour, Detroit, Mrs. Eva C. Doughty, 
Gladwin. Hattie C. SUeper, 

PoKT HuKON, Mich. 



QUERIES. 



[ QuestKms relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere.] 



( I.') Which is better: to offer to one peri- 
odical all the articles which one writes of a 
kind suitable to that periodical, in the hope of 
becoming a "favorite contributor," or to seek 
to become known by one^s articles to many 
editors ? 

( 2. ) Is it a fact, as stated by a recent writer, 
that there is a discrimination made between 
men and women in payment for literary work ? 
In that case, would it not be well for a woman 
writer to take a masculine pseudonym } 

/\« Lrf* /Va 

[( I.) Each writer must decide for himself, 
according to his purpose, whether he prefers to 
write much for one periodical or a little for each 
of many periodicals. As a rule, if a writer has 
an assured market for all that he can produce, 
and the price paid to him is fair, he will do as 
well not to seek other fields, excepting in 
special cases. 

(2.) If any editors pay women writers less 
than men writers for similar work, they are the 
only ones who know about it. One woman's 
experience with a masculine pseudonym is 
related by Jennie Porter Arnold in The Writer 
for March. — w^ h. h. ] 

(I.) Which is correct: ** None of them 
were " or ** None of them was " } 

( 2. ) Why is ** Jno.'* used as abbreviation for 
" John " .> s. 

[(I.) " None of them was " is right. 

(2.) The use of **Jno.'* as an abbreviation 
for "John " is inexplicable. It would be useful 
as an abbreviation for '* Jonathan,** if its use 
were generally understood. — w. h. h. ] 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



use of don*t with a singular subject is ungram- 
matical and improper.** Certainly in the cases 
mentioned by the inquirer " don't *' is not gram- 
matical, for it is a contraction of the words "do 
not.'* And no one would think of saying " he 
do not," etc. But with a singular subject of the 
first person or of the second person " do," and con- 
sequently ** don't," is perfectly proper and right. 

PERSIS E. DARROW. 
Wkntworth, N. H. ^ 

Your proof-reader made a pretty fair stagger 
at the " pp," but he was not precisely correct. 
It stands for the Latin ^^ per procurationem^^ 
and for the English " per procuration." I receive 
every week documents from an English com- 
mercial house, signed, " The Company, pp 

Ebeneezer Sargent." h. i-. r., jr. 

WiNCHKSTBR, MaSS. 



I notice in the May issue of The Writer a 
query as to the meaning of " pp," after the 
printed signature on a receipt, and the sugges- 
tion that it may be an abbreviation of " per 
proximum." Permit me to recommend, in the 
interest of simplicity in diction, that plain 
English be substituted by us all hereafter for 
the Latin preposition. Let us have our receipts 
signed " Smith, Jones, & Co., by John Doe, 
cashier," instead of per ; and let us say and 
write ** Two dollars a year," instead of "/^r 
annum'''* OT *'^ per year." Little things these, 
but anything that simplifies the phraseology, in 
however small a degree, clarifies the meaning 
and quickens the understanding correspond- 
ingly. K. F. B. 

Ntw York. N. Y. 



The question whether the expressions, *' he 
don't," "she don't," and **it don't," are allowa- 
ble elicits the reply in the May Writer : '*The 



Commenting on the paragraph in The 
Writer al)oui the use of the word *• quite," 
the editor of the Lowell Mail says : " There is 
not in the English language a word worse used 
than this same vocable "quite." it is applied 
to mean some, in regard to quantity as well as 
(juality. The correspondent of Tm. Witn kr is 
correct so far as the someness in ({uality — 

• quite pretty ' means, in this erroneous sense, 

* pretty in some degree.' * Quite a number' 
means, in a similar erroneous imploymcnt of 
the word, * a number somewhat large.' Even 
the correspondent is not o^vt.^ •3sslv>x^'^^\^N\>j^ 
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terms. He says * quite pretty ' is used to mean 
a diminution of the quality pretty, and uses 
* rather pretty' as equivalent to 'somewhat 
pretty/ * Rather pretty * means * rather pretty 
than otherwise/ and is not a diminutive of the 
quality, but only a softened way of saying * she 
is pretty ; I rather think ^o than not.' * Quite 
pretty' means * fully, perfectly, completely 
pretty.' ' Quite a number ' is a rather foolish 
phrase. Any number, all .it means being 
counted in, is quite that number. * Quite a 
number ' is used to mean * some ' of the class 
referred to, while by its derivation and proper 
use the word * quite '— from *quit' — wholly to 
release — should never be used except to ex- 
press the sense that the following words would 
express, were any one of them to be used in its 
place : exactly, fully, entirely, wholly, com- 
pletely, absolutely, perfectly." 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Tmb Journal of Six Waltsk Scott. From the Original 
Manuscript at Abbot«ford. 631 pp. Cloth. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. i8gi. 

There is always a fascination for the young 
literary worker in tracing the records and ioU 
lowing the life of a distinguished man of letters. 
When this man is not only distinguished in liter- 
ature, but the possessor of sterling, noble quali- 
ties of heart, as well as brain, that endear him 
to all mankind, this fascination grows stronger 
and more reverent. No author, voujig or old, 
struggling or successful, even if he is a realist 
of to-day and does not sympathize with the 
romantic school of which Sir Walter .Scott is 
the chief exponent, can lay down this ** Journal 
of Sir Walter Scott," tellmg of the novelist's 
successes, his failures, and his melancholy and 
fruitless struggles at the close of his life, with- 
out a deep-rooted feeling of reverence, and even 
love, for the sturdy Scot who fought so bravely, 
pen in hand, against illness and debt, fearing 
nothing but disgrace. 

This popular edition in one volume meets the 
needs of the young author, although a little 
wider marein for annotations and comments 
would not nave come amiss. The two cheery 
portraits of Sir Walter Scott given in the more 
expensive edition are lacking in this, but the 
pen pictures he draws frankly of himself go far 
toward filling their place. 

It is pleasant ana profitable to go behind the 
scenes in the workshop of so great an author 
as Sir Walter Scott, to see how he, too, was 
temped to lav aside his *' stint" of work and 



lay 
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take up him "joumad,^^ merely because the first 



was work that had to be done, while the " Jour- 
nal," so long as he regarded it as play, was a 
pleasure. Yet how sturdily he battled with 
temptation and moods, writing his appointed 
task every day. This was easy enough for a 
man of Trollope's temperament, out to a man of 
Scott's wide-awake, active spirit it must, some- 
times, have been little short of torture. 

The account of Lockhart's editorship of the 
Quarterly Review and the salarv paid him is 
of interest to literary workers; his struggles 
with Southey, who hated to be boiled down, 
complaining that Gifford, before Lockhart's time, 
" cut out his middle joints y'' will touch a sympa- 
thetic chord, both in the authors' and editors' 
breasts. An odd story is told of the poet Gillies, 
who wrote his poems with a brush in india ink 
upon large cartridge paper, and submitted them 
to the publisher on the backs of two porters, 
carried in immense bales. It is small wonder 
that Constable refused the manuscript of so 
formidable a volume of poems. The sturdy 
manhood of Scott is shown by his manly tone 
in the midst of illness and money troubles ; he 
does not ** bate one jot " of work, even though 
he cannot hope. In the midst of the perplexi- 
ties in which Constable's money troubles involve 
him, he writes : " I find my eyes moistening, and 
that will not do. I will not yield without a fight 
for it. It is odd, when I set myself to work 
doggedly^ as Dr. Johnson would say, I am exactly 
the same man that I ever was, neither low- 
spirited nor distrait. In prosperous times I have 
sometimes felt my fancy and powers of language 
flag, but adversity is to me at least a tonic and 
bracer; the fountain is awakened from its inmost 
recesses, as if the spirit of affliction had troubled 
it in its passage. . . . Will — exertion — 
exertion. O Invention, rouse thyself! May 
man be kind! May God be propitious ! " . . 

After having been in the house for eight days, 
he writes : ** On Monday and Tuesday my exer- 
tions were suspended. Since Wednesday in- 
clusive I have written thirtv-eight of my close 
manuscript pages, of whicn seventy make a 
volume of the usual novel size. Wrote till 12 
A. M., finishing half of what I call a good day's 
work — ten pages of print, or rather twelve." 

It is pitiful to find now his overwork is telling 
on him ; he writes : ** I hope to sleep better 
to-night. If I do not, I shall get ill, and then I 
cannot keep my engagements. Is it not odd.^ 
I can command my eyes to be awake when toil 
and weariness sit on my eyelids, but to draw 
the curtain of oblivion is beyond my power." 
. . . ** I labored freely yesterday. The 
stream rose fast — if clearly, is another question ; 
but there is bulk tor it at least — about thirty 
printed pages." This record of rapid work is 
phenomenal. Under the spur of necessity and 
noble pride Scott completed the whole novel of 
** Woodstock " in three months, and received 
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^40,000 for it. It is interesting to see how 
much of Scott's time toward the last is rigidly 
given to correcting proofs of his " Boney." The 
whole morning is often devoted to that task, 
then after lunch and a short walk, work again 
till dinner, a smoke, and to work again till supper. 
This is almost a dailv programme. Sometimes 
he gets into a mudale, as when he writes : ** I 
hate Anne — I mean *Anne of Geierstein.' 
About three o'clock my story fell into a slough, 
and getting it out I lost my way, and was forced 
to postpone the conclusion until to-morrow.'' 
But his active brain will not rest, even in sleep. 
To-morrow he writes : ** I have slept upon my 
puzzle, and will now finish it. Jove bless my 
Ha mater^ as I see not further impediment 
before me.'* 

All through the "Journal " are hints, sugges- 
tions, and flying notes which would be invalua- 
ble to literary workers, as showing the spirit 
and method of Sir Walter's work. No one who 
loves literature can afford to forego the pleasure 
of owning this volume, which is cheap enough 
in its popular edition to suit even the traditional 
poor author's pocket. e. a. t. 

Lira OP Chaklss Dakwin. By Charles Frederick Holder. 
>79 PP- Cloth, 11.5a New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1891. 

The life of " one of the greatest naturalists of 
the age " has been simply told in an interesting 
fashion, suited both to voung and old, by Mr. 
Holder. Material has been drawn from the 
more ample life of Darwin by his son, Francis 
Darwin, of Cambridge, £ng. The marvellous 
perseverance of Darwin, as well as his keen 
powers of observation, are illustrated by anec- 
dotes of his early days on board the Beagle, 
when, like Anthony Trollope, even though over- 
come by seasickness, he strenuously kept to his 
task of writing. An interesting account is given 
of the success of Darwin's first book, the *' log- 
book," which was separated from the captain's 
report, and republished in 1845. Darwin was 
delighted with its success, and frankly writes : 
"The success of this my first literary chMd 
always tickles my vanity more than that of any 
of my other books." A most interesting account 
is nven of the Darwin Memorial in America, 
which consisted of a series of papers, read by 
distinguished American scientists, discussing 
the various branches of science to which Darwin 
had given his thought and life. Thes^ papers 
were read at the meetine of the Biological 
Society of Washington, May 12, 1882, about a 
month after the death of the great scientist. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that the '* Life of 
Darwin " is well printed and tastefully bound, as 
are all the books issued by the Putnams. A 
fine portrait of the scientist in his later years 
adds to the value of the work, which is further 
enhanced by a careful biblios^raphy. To all 
lovers of science, young and old, to all admirers 



of honest and sturdy work, and of a fame won 
not less by patience and cultivation of his 
powers of observation than by genius, this life 
of Darwin is commended. . E. A. T. 

As We Saw it in '90. By Grace Carew Sheldon. 248 pp. 
25 cents. BufiFalo: The Woman's Exchange. 1S91. 

A bright series of letters by a bright woman, 
telline the story of her European trip, is con- 
tained in this little paper-covered volume — " As 
We Saw It in '90." It is becoming year by 
year more difficult to write anything fresh and 
unhackneyed about the Old World, but Miss 
Sheldon evidently loves travel, has had her eyes 
wide open, and her facile pen is ready to record 
her impressions. She sees with enthusiasm, 
tempered with good judgment, and describes 
with vivacity. These letters first appeared in 
the Buffalo Courier in the summer ot '90 ; the 
author is her own publisher, and all those who 
believe in the right of the author to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor, and wish as well to read a 
spicy, vivacious book written by a wide-awake 
American girl, will do well to purchase a copy 
of this unpretending volume. e. a. t. 

Not to th« Swift. By Lewis H. Watson. 309 pp. Qoth. 
New York : Welch- Fracker Company. 1891. 

"Not to the Swift "is a novel designed pri- 
marily to expose ** The Order of Jesus," and 
show the power it is attaining in this country. 
The ** prologue " begins in a striking manner, 
and the ** epilogue," too, is forcible. The time 
of the story is the period of the Civil War, in 
which the principal actors are concerned. 
The plot of the story is interesting and some- 
what original, and the device by which a young 
woman compels her tardy lover to declare him- 
self is unique. The book is well printed on 
good paper, and the literary style shows that the 
author is by no means a novice. E. A. T. 

QuBKN OF thk Woods. By Andrew Theuriet. 255 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Chicago : Laird & Lee. iS(>i. 

The publishers of this translation of one of 
Theuriet's best works have given to it a very 
attractive dress. It is illustrated with thirty- 
two half-tone reproductions of the original photo- 
gravures by French artists, which add greatly 
to the interest of the stor)'. The story itself is 
pure and wholesome, and expresses well the 
charm of country life. w. h. h. 

Tmb Biockaphy of Dio Lewis, A. M., M. D. By Mary F. 

Kastman. 39S pp. Cloth, I1.5U. New York: Fowler & 
Wells Company. 1891. 

All who are interested in some of the leading 
reforms of the day, temperance, hvgiene, the 
physical education of girls, and otner similar 
topics, will take up with interest this biography 
of Dio Lewis, ably written by a bright New 
England woman who has the courage of her 
convictions. The account of Dio Lewis' school 
for girls at Lexington is alone worth the Qtvcc 
of the book, ^xvd Vs\^ \aXJtx ^t^ptV-jx^^^ K^e;^xis^^'^ 
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Heights Sanitarium is graphically told, with the 
story of the remarkable cure of a celebrated 
physician addicted to the opium habit. This 
Dioeraphy is commended, not only to Boston 
readers, who will be interested in the account of 
schools and reforms carried on in the neighbor- 
hood of that city, but to all earnest minds who 
believe that ** a sound mind in a sound body " is 
a requisite. e. a. t. 

Colkin'^ Handy Manual of Useful Information. 44a 
pp. Qoth, 50 cents. ChicaLgo: Laird & Le«. 1891. 

This ** handy manual " contains concise infor- 
mation on a great variety of topics, and is 
useful for easy reference. The publishers say 
that it contains a million facts, and the state- 
ment mav not be overdrawn. A copy of it will 
be useful to any one. w. h. h. 

Six Cbnturibs of Wokk and Wagbs. Tv J. E. Thorold 
Roeen. ifo pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York : Humboldt 
Publishing Company. 1891. 

This is the first number of a new series. The 
Social Science Library, which bids fair to eaual 
the Humboldt Library in intertrst and value. 
Nothing better could be said of it. w. h. h. 

Handy List of .^mirican Publi^hrrs. 9a pp. Cloth, |a.oo. 
New Yurk : Publishers* Weekly Office. 1890. 

This list of publishers is reprinted from the 
American Catalogue, and besides including the 
name and address of every publisher now en- 
gaged in business, shows the firm changes since 
18S4. It includes the addresses of many 
authors who have been their own publishers, 
and is the most nearlv complete list of the kind 
ever issued. It will oe useful to all who have 
to deal with publishing houses. w. h. h. 

Spbbchbs, Lbctvrbs, and Lbttbrs. Second .Series. By 
Wendell Phillips. 476 pp. doth, 12.50. Boston: I>ec & 
Shepard. tSgi. 

In 1863 Wendell Phillips, at the request of 
many friends who had been thrilled by the 
stirring speeches of the golden-tongued orator, 
revised for publication a selection of his 
speeches, lectures, and letters. Although the 
orations were mostly confined to anti-slavery 
topics, the wonderful power ' and eloquence of 
the orator, his burning zeal for what he con- 
sidered to be the right, as well as the grace of 
form of his speech, have tended to preserve his 
lectures, even though the immediate occasion 
of his eloquence, thanks to the civil war, has t\o 
longer an existence. This second series, 
beautifully printed and carefully edited, as are 
all the works that issue from the scholarly 
University Press, contains lectures and orations 
on more varied subjects, among them .some of 
the most celebrated that Wendell Phillips ever 
delivered. One of the.se is that interesting and 
surprising lecture upon "The Lost Arts." 
written in 1838, which Phillips deli vertid more 
than two thousand times. This, with the ex- 
ception of ''The Right of Petition," is the 



earliest address in the present volume. The 
last oration ( although there is a ** Tribute to 
Harriet Martineau" dated 1883 )is the extraordi- 
nary and outsp>oken one which caused such a 
sensation when it was given as an address at 
the centennial anniversary of the Phi Beta 
Kappa of Harvard College, June 30, 1881. 
Wendell Phillips has never written anything 
stronger than this scathing oration, "The 
Scholar in a Republic." In this outspoken 
address, which is brilliant with enthusiasm, 
Wendell Phillips made a strong plea for 
universal suffrage and the rii^hts of the 
oppressed of every nation and clime, including 
not only the negro, but the Irishman, Nihilist^ 
and womankind. He arraigns the scholars of 
the nation for their supineness before the burning 
questions of the day and their lack of interest 
in humanity and progress. Civil-service re- 
form is laughed at, and Nihilism defended ; but 
though the logic may be weak, the power of the 
orator is great and carries his readers with him. 
The book is a notable one and deserves careful 
reading. e. a. t. 

Jbrry. By Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 473 pp. Cloth, I1.25. 
New York : Henry Holt & Company. iSc^. 

Few magazine novels have attracted such 
wide-spread attention and interest as did 
"Jerry" upon its appearance in Scribner*s 
Magazine, The work was anonymous, evi- 
dently the work of a new and yet strong writer. 
Many were the compliments lavished upon the 
"young man " who could wield so powerful a 
pen and describe character so accurately. Great 
was the astonishment, even of the practiced 
critic, when it was whispered, a few months 
before the close, that the " young man " was a 
woman. The beginning of "Jerry," the account 
of the runaway, is the strongest part : the delin- 
eation of the hero's character is pathetic and 
true to life ; and his adventurse, although not 
sensational, are dramatic, and so interesting 
that the reader of the story in serial form was 
loath to wait for the next number. The end has 
been pronounced a trifle disappointing. Still, 
no one who is interested in the development of 
American fiction can afford to let " Jerry " pass 
by unheeded. e. a. t. 



HOOKS KKCEIVEI). 



[All books sent to the editor of Tub Writbr will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their imiK>rtance tu readers of 
the magaxme.J 



" Down TUB Ohio." By Charles Humnhrry Roberts. 313 
pp. Goth, fi.iy Chicago : A. C. McClur^ & Cum|tAiiy. 

RUHBBM HaNO StAM)-> AM> TMR MASIft'LATION' OF RUB- 

BBR. By r U'i.onor Mtune. A. M., K. M , I'h. D. i^U pp. 
Ooth, ^1 00. New Vork : Noriiun W. Henley & Company. 
i8gi. 
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Looking Forward ; for Young Mrn. By Rev. George Sum- 
ner Weaver, D. D. a 18 pp. Qoth, li.oo. New York: 
Fowler ft Wells Company. 1891. 

IIarmion. By Sir Walter Scott. 383 pp. Boards. 50 cents. 
Boston: Ginn ft Company. 1891. 

PHOnroGRAPHic Optics. By W. K. Burton. 170 pp. Paper, 
fi.oo. New York: .Scoville & Adams Company. 1891. 

Which Wins? By Mary H. Ford. 31J pp. Paper, 50 
cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891. 

Th> N>w Era in Russia. Bv Charles A. de Arnaud. 166 
pp. Paper, 35 cents. New York : J. S. Ogilvie. 1891. 

Th> Maid op Honor. By the Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 340 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York : D. Appletoa & Com- 
pany. 1891. 

In thb Hkart op thr .Storm. By Maxwell Grey. 339 pp. 
Paper, $0 cents. New York : D. Appleton & Company. 
1891. 

An Idsal Fanatic By Hester Eldwards Porch. 335 pp. 
Paper, 35 cents. Chicago : Rand, McNally, & Company. 
1891. 

Idlb Timr Talrs. By Francois Copp^. Honor^ De Balzac, 
Alpbonae Daudet, and Alfred Oe Musnet. 337 pp. Paper, 
ascents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1S91. 

A Fair Amsrican. By Pierre Sale^. 363 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. i8<;t. 

A Shrkd op Lack. B^ Franklyn W. Lee. 317 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. St. Paul: Price-McGill Publishing Company. 1891. 

" H>R> and Thkrr." Puck*s Library, No. 47. 30 pp. 
Paper, 10 cents. New York: Keppler ft Schwarzmann. 1891. 

A Woodland Qurrn. By Andr^ Theuriet. Illustrated. 
sai pp. Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: Charles H. Sergei & 
Company. 1891. 

NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 

From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 63 Stan- 
bope street, Boston : Vocal — " (), Fair Dove, O, Fond Dove,'» 
Jean Ingelow and Alfred S. Gatty; "Three Fishers Went 
Sailing.** Rev. Charles Kingsley and John HuUah ; " Looking 
Back,** Louisa Gray and Arthur S. Sullivan; "Oh, My 
Charmer,** Victor Hugo and Arthur S. Sullivan ; " There's 
Nothing Like a Freshening Breeze," Alberto Randegger ; 
"Thou Art Gone,'* Bishop Heber and F. Petersilea; "Let 
lie Dream Again,'* alto or bass, B. C. Stephenson and Arthur 
Sullivan: '* Good- by. Sweetheart, (iood-by," J. L. Hatton : 
" Life's Highway," Felix McGlennon ; " The Lily and the 
Violet," Duncan B. HarriMm ; " Bella Napoli." barcarolle, 
Clifton Bingham and F. lioMrovitz ; " I^onora," soprano or 
tenor, mezzo-soprano or baritone. C. A. White ; " A Night in 
Spring," Carl Bohm ; "Beyond the Blue." quartette for 
nixed voices. C. A. White : " The Norseman's Song," bass 
•olo, G. Hubi Newcombe and Jno. Charles Ervine; " Fraiu 
ceKa." T. W. Parsons and Carl Pflueger; "Over the Harbor 
Bar," Frank W. Pratt and Gixlfrey Marks ; " The I^ly and 
the Roae," duet. .Mephen Glover ; ' Not Dead, but Sleepcth." 
quartette for male v(»ice«. C .\. White: "<> He Joyful in the 
Lord," ba.u solo, organ Accomitanimcnt. arranged by A. 
Belcher; " Leonora." contralto or bas*., C A. White. Piano — 
"Happy Little BinU." polka. .Antoine l..\font; " Luittspiel 
Overture." K^ler BeU ; " A H.ippv H<»ur." scherzo. " In the 
Stream." " Utile MidRct," w.ilt£. " Utile Klf," |M.lk.». 
•• Uttie Soldier." nurch. and " riir.Huh the Rapids." galop. 
Frederick E. While ; " Valv: dc la 1'oi|k'o. fn»m " foppelia." 
Leo Dclibe^; " Kn Ballon," p<lka-,;alop, Krancettco D'OrM> ; 
"Coronation." march, Kdwanl Manheld ; ' I'nc I'nmienatle 
d« Matin.'* Fr<nv<tis Bendd ; ' Vals*' U'nte," from "i.iiv 
pclia." U« Delibes; " Kvcninn I'raycr," C. KoIIuik ; 
" Parisun (;avotte." ( . A White; "A Night in Edinburgh," 



Scotch reel, C. A. White ; " La Cuba," " Mexican Mazurka,* . 
C. A. White; " LitUe Chatterbox," R. EUenberg; " Jubel- 
feier." polonaise for six hands, W. K. Kramer; " Rigoletto,'» 
Eduard Dom ; "Minerva Schottische,** George J. Adams . 
"The Water Sprites,** C. A. White; " Eduard Grieg's Piano- 
forte Compositions,** five numbers ; " Chicago Worid*s Expo- 
sition,'* for four hands. Banks M. Davison and Frederic E. 
White. Violin — " Montecchi ed J. Capuletti," " La Som- 
nambule,'* " Les Puritains,** Charles Dancla. Guitar, two 
Mandolins, and Guitar — "Thinking,** C. A. White; arranged 
by A. V. Holme». Guitar — " Favorita,'* Spanish serenade, 
C. A. White ; arranged by A. V. Holmes. Cornet and IHano — 
" Thinking," C. A. White. 



HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 



Renewing Wrinkled Manuscripts. — Some 
of the contributors to The Writer complain of 
having their manuscripts returned to them in a 
tumbled condition. It occurred to my feminine 
mind once to iron out rejected pages, and the 
result was some fresh, un wrinkled sheets. I 
ofiEer the suggestion for what it may be worth. 

CoNcx)iiD, N. H. G. B. 

Using a Slate in Composition. — In com- 
posing articles for publication, I almost invari- 
ably use a slate instead of paper. I first write 
out a paragraph on the slate, and then I go over 
it again and again, erasing a word or phrase 
here and there, or " filling in " wherever I think 
it is necessary, until I think it will do ; then I 
copy it on my manuscript paper, and so on, until 
the article is completed. This I find saves 
time, ink, pens, and paper, and,what is still better, 
it prevents any disfiguring of the copy by mark- 
ing or writing between the lines, all of this work 
having been already done on the slate. I usually 
keep my slate near the head of my bed, so that 
I can reach it when I wake up in the morning. 
Morning thoughts are apt to be our best 
thoughts. 1 therefore put my early morning 
thoughts **on the slate," and iifterward on 
paper. A. w. A. 

Lynn, Mass. 

« 

LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ Readers who M-nd to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
(or copies containing tlie articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if ihey will mention Thb Writer when they 
write.] 

1'rs (fiK^sii* MK Authors. G. W. Browne. Amurican 
}\*tim£^ Folks for April. 

KoBKKr C. Givrns. With Portrait, tf'es/erm Bo^kstlUr 
for May <}» 
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History of the Boston Globs. WteMy Journalist (^^>q»' 
ton) for May 14. 

" Pkrsonal and LiTSRARY.'* Mauricc Thompson. AmtT' 
tea for May 14. 

John Grkxnlbap Whittikr. John Benton. Tonmto 
Wetk for May 15. 

PosTRY AND SoRNCS. Harrison Allen. Pott-Lcrt for 
May 15. 

Browning's Hrbraic Sympathies. Mary M. Cohen. 
Poet-Lortiox May 15. 

An Unknown Poem of Mrs. Browning's. William G. 
Kingsland. Pott-Lpr* for May 15. 

LiTRRATURE AND PouTics. Canada for May. 

Thr Price of Emersonism. TcrpnU Wtek for May 1. 

Newspaper Honesty. Prtu and PrmUr for May 2. 

Pen-names and Anonymity Reprinted from New 
Orleans Times- Democrat in PnMic Opinion for May a. 

Short Studies in Literature. XVI. — Development of 
Form. Hamilton W. Mabie. Christ iam Union tat May 7. 

The Poet and the Speciaust. Maurice Thomp«on. 
America for May 7. 

History of the Boston Herald. IVeekfy Jotsmalist 
( Boston ) for May 7. 

Thr Ethical Teaching of Wordsworth. Charles F. 
Newcombe. Toronto fVeek for May 8. 

Tracking English Literaturr. Professor F. V. N. 
Painter. Reprinted from Sckoot JonmaX in Edmcaiional 
News for May 9. 

Newspaper Fakes. Press asui Printer for lAzy <^ 

Robert Browning : A Few Unpublished Lbttbss. 
Kate Field's n'askin£ton for May 13. 

Short Studies in Literature. XVII. — Nature in 
Hebrew Poetry. Hamilton W. Mabie. Christian Union for 
May 14. 

Something about the New York Tribune. Reprinted 
from Paper World xn Newsdealer for May 15. 

American Literaturr. Reprinted from National Review 
in Newsdealer for May 15. 

G. W. Chilos. With Portrait. Julian Ralph. Harper's 
'Weekly for May 16. 

Thr Contrast of English and Frrnch Literature. 
George Saintsbury. Reprinted from Macmillan's Magazitu in 
Eclectic Magazine for May. 

Anclo-Amrricam Copyright. Sir Frederick Pollock. 
Reprinted from Contemporary Review in Eclectic Magasine 
for May. 

Our Srrviut^ in Literaturr. Thomas Davidson. 
Fomm for May. 

Lost Treasures op Literature. William Shepard. 
Lippincotft for May. 

Literary Dynamics. F'rancb Howard Williams. Lippin» 
cotfsfar May. 

Practical Talks on Writing Engush. Professor 
WOltam Minto, M. A. Chantam^nan foe May. 

LiTESARY England Under the Guslps. James A. 
HarrisoD, LL. D. Chaaitamfnan tor May. 

Richard G. Moulton. Booh News tor Mzy. 

Spanish Litsratvre. Reprinted from Revme des Deux 
Momdes in Ne w s d e a le r tor May. 

Ambsica's Literary Future. Reprinted from LouisviUe 
Cou ri er' J oumal in Ne w s d e a le r tor May. 

Maeexbo WotiBM IN Fiction. Review ^f Reviews for 
May. 

Noetii Ambsican Rbyibw and iTt Bimtob. Review ff 
^^ofwmeloeUsij. 



Walt Whitman at Date. Horace L. TraubeU New 
England Magazine for May. 

W. D. Howrlls. Edmund Gosse. Reprinted from Con^ 
temporary Review In Literary News for May. 

Hon. Lloyd Bryce. W. G. Eliot. University Maxamine 
for May. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. Reprinted from London QnoenivL 
Queries Magazine for May. 

Incrrased Duty on Books. Canadian Bookseller for 
May. 

Injusticr to Authors. No Name Magazine for February. 

Ignatius Donnrlly. With Poftrait. Western Boohseller 
for April 25. 

The Handung of Books. Western Boohseller for April 

as 

Frankun H. Head. With Portrait. ^4 nc^^a for April 30. 

Do You Read Poetry? Caroline Gray Langle. Kate 
Field's Washington for April 29. 

Our Everlasting Poet. Caro Lloyd. Kate Field's 
Washington for April 29. 

The Newspaper Profession. National Journalist for 
April. 

Emerson Fifty Years Ago. F. M. Holland. Open 
Court for April 3a 

A Visit to J. G. Whittier's Home. Toronto Weeh for 
April 24. 

The Late Mrs. Annie Lynch Botta. Kate Sanborn. 
New Yorh Ledger for April 25. 

Short Studies in Literature. XV. — Development of 
Ideas. Hamilton W. Mabie. Christian Union for April 30. 

Louisa May Alcott. Josephine Lazarus. Century for 
May. 

International Copyright Accomplishrd. Century for 
May. 

The Poetry op the Orient. Charles PolUrd Cooke. 
University o/the South Magazine for April. 

In Cowper's Arbor. Austin Dobson. Christian Union 
for May 21. 

Short Studies in Literature. XVIII. — Nature in 
Greek and Mediaeval Thought. Hamilton W. Mabie. Chris- 
tian Union for May 21. 

Practical Talks on Writing English. Professor Wil- 
liam Minto, M. A. Chautauquan for June. 

Mr. Morlry and Literature. Scribner's Magazine 
for June 

The Science of Fiction. Reprinted from the Interior in 
Public Opinion for May 23. 

The Grrat Unpu bushed. Frank Howard Howe. Cos- 
mopotitan for June. 

S. W. Foss. ( Editor of the Yankee Blade.) W. A. Par- 
celle. Chicago Herald for May 3. 

Talleyrand's Memoirs. Nation for May 14. 

Louis J. Jennings. E. J. Edwards. Philadelphia North 
American for May 13. 

Mary Kyle Dallas. Harryut Holt Cahoon. TreyCS. 
Y. ) Telegram for May 21. 

Arthur Schopenhauer. Reprinted from London Tele- 
graph in St. Louis Gloke-Democrat far May 18. 

Women as Book Lovers. W. Roberts. Reprinted from 
London Queen in New York Homejottmal for May 20. 

Emma L. Trapper. Brooklyn Eagle for May 17. 

Emilb Zot.A AT Home. Henry Hayoie. Boston Herald 
tor May 3. 

£0. MoTT. Tom Masson. Portland ( Me.) Argus tor 
May I. 
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LiTBMABY Odditibs. Querus Ma^ammt for May. 

Ths Authors' Club. £. J. Edwards. AtckiMom ( Kan .) 
GUb« lor May 15. 

Wobdswobth's Homb. Edgar L. Wakeman. Omaha 
H^^rid'Heraidt New Orleans Picayune for May 10. 

Thb Tblbcraph Editor. Charles E. Thorpe. Cincinnati 
C^mumercial'GaMette for May 10. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Emile Zola has no chance of obtaining a 
majority at the next academy elections, and 
Pierre Loti is most likely to be the fortunate 
candidate. 

The eighty-third volume of Harper* s Maga- 
Mitu will begin with the number for June. 

Round about Dorking, near which pictu- 
resque town the great novelist, George Mere- 
dith lives, he is greatly liked, and one man who 
does much work for him said of him the other 
day, ** Ah ! sir, Mr. Meredith is clever, I dare 
say, but I don*t think so much about that, *cause 
he*s always so pleasant." 

Eldgar Fawcett contributes to Lippincott^s 
for June a capital character sketch of a literary 
man, under the title of " A Literary Pet." The 
series of " Familiar Letters," by Horace 
Greeley, is concluded in this number. The last 
letter is a very touching and pathetic one, 
written but a few days after the writer was 
defeated at the polls. *'So many of my old 
friends," writes Mr. Greeley, "hate me for 
what I have done, that life seems too hard to 
bear." 

A. C. Cameron, for a long time editor of the 
Inland Printet^ has become editor and pro- 
prietor of the Artist Printer^ and has removed 
the publication office from St. Louis to Chicago. 
The Artist Printer is sure to prosper under 
his management. 

A charming little poem, probably by Chaucer, 
has just been discovered by Walter W. Skeat, 
the English scholar, in a manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library. It is a playful love-poem 
addressed to a lady, and consists of three 
stanzas of eight-line, ten-foot, iambic verse, such 
as Dr. Guest calls the '' ballet-stave." Guest 
says that Chaucer was the first to use this 
metre ; it is the same as that employed in '' The 
Monk's Tale." The verses are picturesque and 
blight, and have a strong Chaucerian flavor. 



According to the usual plan, the Theatre 
Magazine (New York ) will be published only 
once a month during this summer, from May 
until October, when the weekly issues will be 
resumed. The magazine is now in its sixth 
year, and thoroughly deserves all the success it 
has attained. 

The late James Redpath believed himself to 
have been the first person to put the verb " to 
boycott " in print. One night, during one of 
his visits to Ireland, he sat writing a despatch 
to a New York paper, when suddenly he found 
himself at a loss for a word to express what 
was then happening to Captain Boycott. ** Use 
Boycott*s name as a verb," said a priest at his 
elbow, and Redpath accepted the suggestion. 
Next day Redpath met the Irish speakers, then 
just starting out upon a series of campaign 
meetings, and suggested to them the use of the 
verb " to boycott." The suggestion was 
accepted, and shortly after the word had wide 
currency in both Ireland and America. The 
story, by all researches, seems true. At any 
rate, there is no trace of the word ** boycott " 
in literary use previous to Redpath's letter to 
the Tribune of New York. 

Charles A. Dana finishes his day's work 
earlier than most New York editors, because 
the editorial system of the Sun is different 
from that of other newspapers. Most of the 
Metropolitan dailies endeavor to give editorial 
expression and opinion on the news as it comes 
into the office. But Mr. Dana's plan is to give 
the news time to digest, as it were, and to com- 
ment upon it the next day. All the editorials 
are revised by him in proof ; and if he has a 
few moments to wait while an article is being 
put into type, he wheels around his chair and 
takes down a volume in some foreign language 
to study. 

*»A remarkable biography of a remarkable 
man" is what is said of Mrs. M. O. W. 
Oliphant's "Memoir of the Life of Laurence 
Oliphant," published by Harper & Brothers. 
The work is in two volumes, and includes, 
besides an interesting narrative of the life of 
Mr. Oliphant, and of .Alice Oliphant, his wife — 
with portraits of each — numerous extracts 
from his letters and from some of his other 
writings. 
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Secretary Proctor is erecting a building for 
the library in the village of Proctor, Vt. The 
nucleus of the collection of books was originally 
given by him for the benefit of the hands and 
employees of the marble company there. In 
giving it he agreed that for every dollar they 
would give to it, he would add a book and give 
a dollar. It has gone on increasing under this 
arrangement, which has been faithfully carried 
out by Governor Proctor, till now it numbers 
some four thousand volumes ; and the Bur ling- 
ten Free Press believes that it will grow still 
faster, and be still more useful in its new build- 
ing. This is a neat little structure of stone, 
with marble steps ascending to a porch sup- 
ported by round marble columns. It contains 
a good-sized book-room above, and on the lower 
floor a room for the cabinet of curiosities which 
belongs to the librar)*. 

Maurice Thompson, writing of " Virility in 
Fiction," makes this keen hit at the erotic 
literature furnished by women. *' I have 
noticed that when a woman writes one of these 
so-called ' virile * novels, she immediately sends 
her photograph to the engraver, and a little 
later she appears in a magazine with the upper 
limit of her corsage nearly coinciding with her 
waist-band." 

A correspondent of the Leeds ( England ) Mer- 
cury ^ remarking that **if one were asked to 
guess the name of the person who was least 
likely to turn agriculture to profitable account, 
one would l>e tempted to suggest that of the 
Poet Laureate," adds that, nevertheless, ** on 
the west side of the Isle of Wight milk carts 
may be frequently met bearing the name and 
style of * Alfred, Lord Tennyson.' " 

The $200 offered by the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
Mine for the best essay on " The Needs of the 
Farmer, His Hours of Labor, and the National 
Legislation Necessary to His Prosperity," was 
awarded to Abner L. Frazer, of Milford, Ohio, 
and appears in the Cosmopolitan for June. 

An illustrated work entitled, '' Engravings : 
How to Estimate Their Cost," has been issued 
by F. F. Burgin and Leon Harrett. It 
describes the processes by which engravings 
are made for books, magazines, and newspapers, 
with the cost, etc., and contains elaborate en- 
grmviags and photognvurt reproductions. 



An English publisher is bringing out an 
elaborate work on •• The Poets and Poetry of 
the Century." Vols. I. and VI. are nearly 
ready. A. H. Miles is the editor, and in VoL 
I., which is devoted to the Georgian poets, he 
writes the critical articles. Vols. II. and III., 
dealing with later Georgian poets, are not yet 
ready, nor are Vols. IV. and V., which deal with 
Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti, and others. The 
special aim of the work is said to be an anthol- 
ogy of unusual magnitude, the text of which 
shall be strictly accurate. Among the poets 
treated in Vol. VI. are William Morris, 
Swinburne, Robert Buchanan, Alfred Austin, 
Theodore Watts, Austin Dobson, and Mr. 
Monkhouse. The critical articles upon these 
are written by J. A. Symonds, Buxton Forman, 
Mackenzie Bell, Arthur Symons, Havelock 
Ellis, and others. This volume will be followed 
by others on later Victorian poets. 

S. L. Clemens ( ** Mark Twain " ) and family will 
sail for Europe on June 6, and will probably 
reside abroad for several years. 

The house in which Thomas Buchanan Read 
wrote "Sheridan's Ride" is still standing at 59 
West Eighth street, Cincinnati. It is a plain, 
three-story structure, with an old-fashioned porch 
in front. The residence is in a pretty fair state 
of preservation. The room in which Read wrote 
the poem which made him famous is rather a 
large one, light and airy, and has acquired a 
local name as a bridal chamber, several romantic 
weddings having taken place in it since the war. 
It now rents to ** roomers " for sixteen dollars a 
month. 

A new magazine of Southern literature will 
start this month in Sheffield, Ala., with the ex- 
cellent title, the American Present. The South 
has had no good literary organ since the South- 
ern Literary Messenger of ante-bellum days. 

Frank Dempster Sherman's ** Lyrics of a 
Lute " has gone into its third edition. 

Against the proposed removal of the house 
in which Hawthorne was born, from Salem to the 
Chicago Fair site, the Boston Herald utters an 
earnest protest. The paper says : ** Interesting 
as it might be to the people of the country as 
one of the side shows of the great Fair, it would 
be a sickening spectacle to those who value the 
shrines and birthplaces of our great authors.** 
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Mrs. Susan Teackle Moore, sister of F. 
Hopkinson Smith, is the author of ** Ryle*s 
Open Gate/* a novel just published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Especially interesting to writers is an article 
in the June Cosmopolitan by Frank Howard 
Howe, for some time one of the editors of a 
New York monthly. Mr. Howe gives his per- 
sonal experiences of the manuscripts of the 
** Great Unpublished," and offers much advice 
that will be found useful. 

An attempt at summer novelty by the New 
York Hfraldx^ announced. That journal will 
have a series of summer letters by American 
women writers, each contributor describing the 
place and manner of her summer outing. The 
list of writers consists of Octave Thanet, Edna 
Dean Procior, Anna Katharine Green, Susan 
Hale, Marion Harland, Rose Terry Cooke, 
Emma V. Sheridan, Jeannette L. Gilder, Elaine 
Goodaltf, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Julia Dorr, 
Kate Field, Mary Hartwell Catherwood, Olive 
Thornc, .Amanda M. Douglas. 

The authorized life of Robert Browning, by 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr, is announced by Hough- 
ton. Mifflin, & Co. It will be in two vol- 
umes, which will contain a new portrait, 
and a picture of Browning's study. In the 
preface to the book Mrs. Orr says : 
"Such letters of Mr. Browning's as appear, 
whole or in part, in the present volume, have 
been in most cases given to me by the persons 
to whom they were addressed, or copied by 
Miss Browning from the originals under her 
care. . . . For my general material I have 
been largely indebted to Miss Browning. Her 
memory was the only existing record of her 
brother's boyhood and youth. It has been to 
me an unfailing as well as always accessible 
authority for that subsequent period of his life 
which I could only know in disconnected facts 
or his own fragmentary reminiscences. It is 
less true, indeed, to say that she has greatly 
helped me in writing this short biography than 
that without her help it could never have been 
underuken." 

Captain King talks his stories into a phono- 
graph, from which a typewriter prepares the 
copy for the press. 



An English clergyman — no American divine 
would ever have found the time to do it — has 
written a book which he calls " The Marvellous 
Budget," and which is the Odyssey of Jack and 
Jill. The first four pages are numbered one, 
the next four are numbered two, as many more 
are numbered three, and so on up to " page 
8 " and last. These pages are so arranged 
that any page marked two will read consecu- 
tively with any page marked one, and so on. 
** Now," says the clergyman, " if you will in- 
quire of your clever cousin, Miss Girton, who 
has been in for mathematics at Cambridge, and 
so knows all about figures, you will learn that 
there are no less than 65,536 tales in this book 
about Jack and Jill, not two of which are 
exactly alike." 

H. C. Bunner, author, and editor of Puck^ 
lives at Nutley, N. J.*, where he has a pretty cot- 
tage nearly buried in the woods. He is a great 
pedestrian and something of an amateur pho- 
tographer. He has a wife and a little daughter 
named Nancy. 

Miss May Angela Dickens, eldest grand- 
daughter of Charles Dickens, has just begun a 
serial story in All the Year Rounds entitled 
" Cross Currents." 

Mrs. Stowe will be eighty years old June 14. 

The new Boston correspondent of the Critic^ 
succeeding the lamenced Alexander Young, is 
Charles Edgar Lewis Wingate, of the Boston 
Journal^ author of "An Impossible Possibil- 
ity" and " Can Such Things Be ? " Mr. Win- 
gate is a Harvard A. B. ( 1883), and a contrib- 
utor to Lippincott's, Bel/ord^s, Our LittU 
Ones, etc. He continues his sketches of 
Shakespeare's heroines on the stage by follow- 
ing his article on ** Famous Hermiones," pub- 
lished in the January Cosmopolitan^ with an 
article in the May issue on "The Cleopatras of 
the Stage." 

George Macdonald's new novel, " There and 
Back,** has just appeared in Boston. His first 
romance was issued some thirty-three years 
ago, and almost every year since then has seen 
a novel or poems from his pen. He still spends 
his winters in Italy, coming to England with 
the early summer, and flying south again before 
the advent of the November fogs. 
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Joseph Hatton has frequently been seen lately 
upon Boston streets in company with Mr. 
Willard, and the two are frequently heard dis- 
cussing points concerning *• The Scarlet Letter/* 
in regard to which Mr. Hatton is collecting 
matter for an historical article — and, gentle 
rumor says, a play. 

D. Appleton & Company have begun pub- 
lishing a summer series of light reading, each 
volume to be of a small, convenient size, 
daintily bound in half cloth, with specially 
designed cover. The first volume of the series 
is *' Tourmalin's Time Cheques," the new story 
by F. Anstey, author of " \'ice \'ersa ** This 
will be followed by a novelette by the Marquis 
of Lome, entitled ** From Shadow to Sunlight." 
Miss Beatrice Whitby, author of •' The Awaken- 
ing of Mary Fcnwick." and Miss Kate Sanborn 
are among the other authors who will be repre- 
sented in this series. 

Thomas Nelson Page's first novel, " On New- 
found River," a X'irginia story, is announced 
by the Scribners. 

**The Lounger "of the Cr/V/V explains that 
Mrs. Danske Dandridge, the poet, is not, as 
Mr. Howells seems to think, *' one of those 
Scandinavians." She was born in Denmark, 
but is of American parentage, her father, Henry 
Bedinger, having been I'nited States minister 
at Copenhagen from 1S54 to 185S. She now 
lives in West Virginia. 

Walter liesant writes to sav : " I am informed 
by an American corres|)ondent that it has been 
stated in a leading New York paper that I am 
about to start a company or a business for the 
purpose of publishing English books in New 
York. I do not know if vou have seen this an- 
nouncement. If you have, permit me to inform 
you that there is nt)l a word of truth in it. I 
am unconnected with anv such scheme, and 
have no intention whatever of meddling with 
business of any kind. Nor, to my knowledge, 
have anv of those literarv men in this countrv 
whom I know." 

Heinemann & Balestier \^ limited ) is the name 
of an English firm which is about to issue on 
the continent the works of American and Brit- 
ish authors in a style similar to that of the 
Tauchwti edition. 



B. L. Farjeon, the novelist, is an expert ste- 
nographer. He carries a note-book with him at 
all times, and when an idea strikes him he jots 
it down for future use. 

In the AV«/ England Magazine for June 
Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen writes an apprecia- 
tive and bright account of B. P. Shillaber 
(" Mrs. Partington"). 

William Allen Butler has been elected vice- 
president of the council of the University of 
the City of New York, in place of the late Dr. 
Howard Crosby. Mr. Butler is that always 
surprising paradox — a distinguished business 
lawyer. More than twenty-five years ago his 
topical satire upon " Miss Flora McFlimsey," 
who had ** nothing to wear," was published. 
Some few years ago Mr. Butler issued a novel, 
which did not attain great success. 

" Historical Storms " is the title of a new 
book soon to be published by Sidney Perley, of 
Providence, R. I. 

"The Philadelphian," a novel by Louis J. 
Jennings, M. P., is the latent addition to " Har- 
per's Franklin-square Library." Mr. Jennings 
was a resident of New York from 1863 to 1876, 
and during a part of that time was editor of the 
New York Times, He is remembered in this 
country chiefly for the active part taken by him 
in promoting the overthrow of the Tweed con- 
spiracy. He has been a member of I'arliament 
since 1885. He is the author of a successful 
novel, '* The .Millionaire," published some years 
ago by Harper & Brothers. 

The first number of the Photo- American Re- 
view, that for .May, has just been issued. It is 
the official organ of the .American Photographic 
Conference and of the Societv of Amateur Pho- 
tographers of New York, and is suited to the 
tastes of literary and artistic i)eople. It con- 
tains many excellent half tone pictures and a 
review of new books and magazines, which the 
editor intends to make as nearly as {)Ossible 
complete each month. In the M.iy number 
there are nine pages of titles of recent books 
arranged alphabetically, and forty pages are 
given to short reviews of these books. 

E. L. Burlingame, editor of Scribners Mag- 
azine, has sailed for Europe with his wife. He 
goes for a brief holiday. 
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JAMES LANE ALLEN. 



During the last decade the Southern Slates, 
one after another, have been giving to the lovers 
of fiction each one or more writers of distinc- 
tion; and abreast with the foremost of this 
goodly company, Kentucky has lately begun to 
claim a place for James Lane Allen. 

Mr. Allen began his career as a writer several 
years ago in Harper's Monthly 2iXi^ the Century 
Magazine with a series of illustrated articles, 
descriptive of life, character, and social institu- 
tions in Kentucky. The matter in them was 
fresh and of intense interest, not only here, but in 
England ; the spirit was .scholariy, impartial, and 
deeply sympathetic. They appealed to the 
general reader by the broad culture evident 



behind them, and they were marked by a state- 
liness of style almost old-fashioned and a treat- 
ment equally philosophical and poetic. At the 
same time a number of brilliant letters, chiefly 
on Southern subjects, were coming out in the 
New Vofk Evening Post^ and occasionally a 
poem appeared in Harper's, the Atlantic, or 
Lippincott's, or an essay, critical or humorous, 
in the Critic or the Forum, So that Mr. Allen 
was widely known as a critic and essayist before 
the first of his striking tales, published recently 
under the title of " Flute and Violin," came to 
print. Once begun, these last came rapidly ; 
the tender picture of quaint relations between 
master and slave in the " Two Kentucky Gen- 
tlemen of the Old School *' ; the broken heroic 
figure of "Old King Solomon of Kentucky," 
whose royal rags were but once lifted from the 
dust ; ** The White Cowl " and '* Sister Dolo- 
rosa,'* — two passionate protests, whether or 
not the writer meant them for such, against 
the ideals of monastic and conventual life,— • 
protests that were keenly felt throughout the 
Catholic world ; the stor^' of " Posthumous 
Fame,*' which might have come from the pen 
of Hawthorne; and the subtle fusion of 
humor and tears in '* Flute and Violin." 
These stories unfolded a creative power 
rarely allied with a faculty for criticism so 
strong that it seemed already supreme. 

By birth, rearing, and education, Mr. Allen 
is a Kentuckian. He was born several years 
before the outbreak of the civil war, on a 
Blue Cirass farm near Lexington, Kentucky, and 
not far from the spot where the generations of 
his family had lived since the first emigration 
from Virginia. His ancestry — on his father^s 
side — leads back to Colonel William Tayne, of 
Virginia, an officer of the Revolution ; on his 
mother's, tg Pennsylvania Scotch-Irish stock of 
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JAMES LANE ALLEN. 



During the last decade the Southern States, 
one after another, have been giving to the lovers 
of fiction each one or more writers of distinc- 
tion; and abreast with the foremost of this 
goodly company, Kentucky has lately begun to 
claim a place for James Lane Allen. 

Mr. Allen began his career as a writer several 
years ago in Harper's Monthly ?Lnd the Century 
MagaMine with a series of illustrated articles, 
descriptive of life, character, and social institu- 
tions in Kentucky. The matter in them was 
fresh and of intense interest, not only here, but in 
England ; the spirit was scholarly, impartial, and 
deeply sympathetic. They appealed to the 
general reader by the broad culture evident 
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behind them, and they were marked by a state- 
liness of style almost old-fashioned and a treat- 
ment equally philosophical and poetic. At the 
same time a number of brilliant letters, chiefly 
on Southern subjects, were coming out in the 
New Yofk Evening Post^ and occasionally a 
poem appeared in Harper'Sy the Atlantic^ or 
Lippincott^Sy or an essay, critical or humorous, 
in the Critic or the Forum. So that Mr. Allen 
was widely known as a critic and essayist before 
the first of his striking tales, published recently 
under the title of " Flute and Violin,'* came to 
print. Once begun, these last came rapidly; 
the tender picture of quaint relations between 
master and slave in the " Two Kentucky Gen- 
tlemen of the Old School ** ; the broken heroic 
figure of "Old King Solomon of Kentucky, 
whose royal rags were but once lifted from the 
dust; "The White Cowl" and ''Sister Dolo- 
rosa,'* — two passionate protests, whether or 
not the writer meant them for such, against 
the ideals of monastic and conventual life,— • 
protests that were keenly felt throughout the 
Catholic world ; the story of " I'osthumous 
Fame," which might have come from the pen 
of Hawthorne ; and the subtle fusion of 
humor and tears in •* Flute and Violin.*' 
These stories unfolded a creative power 
rarely allied with a faculty for criticism so 
strong that it seemed already supreme. 

By birth, rearing, and education, Mr. Allen 
is a Kentuckian. He was born several years 
before the outbreak of the civil war, on a 
Blue Orass farm near Lexington, Kentucky, and 
not far from the spot where the generations of 
his family had lived since the first emigration 
from Virginia. His ancestry — on his father's 
side — leads back to Colonel William Payne, of 
Virginia, an officer of the J<evolution ; on his 
mother's, tg Pennsylvania Scotch-Irish stock of 
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the same period — his great-grandfather having 
been killed during the Revolutionary struggle. 

His boyhood was spent at the old homestead, 
and was much like the life of every boy in the 
Blue Grass region to-day, except that a love of 
reading was early developed and carefully 
fostered by his mother, to whom he pays rever- 
ential tribute in the dedication to his stories. 

Being much alone, he spent his days with 
books, or in the woods and fields, where a deep 
love grew unconsciously within him for the 
gentle landscapes, that are painted in story and 
sketch with such truth and tenderness. 

Of the world outside he knew little until he 
^-as sent to the Kentucky University, once the 
Transylvania University — the first college 
founded west of the Alleghanies, and during the 
last three-quarters of a century the Alma Mater 
of many men distinguished in the history of 
the country. 

The classical department was co-extensive 
with that of the best American colleges, and to 
the classics he gave especial energy. Finishing 
at the head of his class, he took a post-graduate 
course, and received the degree of Master of 
Arts. His first intention was to fit himself for 
a professorship of the Latin or the Greek lan- 
guage, and he had as a possible final aim the 
science of comparative philology. He had 
laid the foundation of this study by a course of 
instruction in Greek, Latin, French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian, and his wish was to seek 
better opp«)rtunities in Germany. 

Compelled, meanwhile, to postpone this step, 
he taught in several Southern colleges; but, as 
he himself says, '* liking college work always 
less and literature always more,** he gave up 
teaching altogether, and began to write. With 
deliberate purpose and characteristic thorough- 
ness he set about fitting himself for the work 
that not yet is done. No state was richer than 
his own in material for fiction, — the field was 
virgin soil, — and he turned to it with the love 
of his own land, that is with most Kentuckians 
little less than a passion. 

The first step, then, was the series of descrip- 
tive articles already mentioned — written, as he 
says, ** to train his eye to see and his hand to 
report things as they were.** Serving this pur- 
post, they did \'astly more. They preserved 



historical matter that otherwise would have 
been lost; for much of the work was purely 
original, and the material was gotten slowly and 
with great care from mouths that are now dumb. 
They gave him a knowledge that no other man 
has of his future theme, — Kentucky life and 
character, — a theme in which fact is as roman- 
tic as tradition ; and they helped him bend to 
the pliant uses of fiction a style that in the 
class-room was formal, colorless and philo- 
sophic. 

These stories came naturally, — as flowers in 
a garden well tilled, — only not with so much 
joyousness and so little toil. 

So, too, they are wrought with the most 
patient care ; and upon the evidences of this 
fact rest the chief criticisms urged against Mr. 
Allen's work. There are few writers whose 
early faults of style are not buried in books 
and stories unpublished or forgotten. Mr. 
Allen has not this advantage. He has no un- 
published stories. Being human, a critic, then, 
may feel that his work is polished with too 
great care ; that the ** literary intention ** of it 
is too apparent ; he may recall a little awkward- 
ness of transition or a metaphor a trifle dispro- 
portionate to the importance of thought or in- 
cident illustrated, suggesting the spirit of South- 
ern oratory ; but he is apt to remember, too, the 
power of thought in the stories and the depth 
of feeling ; the rare union of the two ; the im- 
aginative strength ; the delicate, tender humor ; 
the love with which the writer has handled his 
theme ; and the reverence for that form of art 
in which he has striven to mould it. 

And remembering, also, the short time in 
which the author has had to learn that part of 
his art which Mr. Besant says only time can 
teach to the writer who is wholly self-dependent, 
the critic may dismiss his criticisms altogether 
as trifling, or keep them in mind only as marks 
by which to measure the writer's steady advance 
from first to last. 

His second term of apprenticeship just over, 
— for these stories are regarded as preparatory 
training for work on a larger canvas, — it 
will be seen that Mr. Allen is, as he regards 
himself, but little more than a beginner in 
fiction. 

It is easy, then, to believe that he is perfectly 
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honest in his attitude toward his own work and 
in his intense aversion to being photographed 
or written of, before he has done what he deems 
worthy of note. Measuring what he has done 
only by the highest, he is himself his own 
sternest critic. About his collection of tales 
he confesses singular indifference, and with 
characteristic humor he presented himself a 
copy in this way : " To the Author, with his 
humble compliments and profound apologies.*' 
With diffidence, then, the subject of his per- 
sonality and appearance is approached. Merely 
to say that he is a Kentuckian would give a 
distinct impression anywhere in the land ; for 
in personality and ubiquity the Kentuckian is 
to this country what the Irishman is to the 
world. Only Mr. Allen is beyond the propor- 
tions of the typical Kentuckian, as may be seen 
in this tribute of one who was once his pupil. 
I believe I know no man whom nature has 
made quite so near what a man should be in 
mind, character, and physique. Physically, 
Lane Allen, as he is intimately known, is in 
detail, or was before a recent illness, not much 



unlike Gordon Helm, the hero of •• Sister Dolo 
rosa '* : Saxon in type, tall, splendidly propor- 
tioned, with a magnificent head, and a strong, 
kindly face. I know not whether I admire him 
most for his brain or for his heart, his exqui- 
site cultivation or his greatness of soul. His 
manner is what all Southerners like to believe 
was the manner of typical Southern gentlemen 
of the old school ; and there is something in 
his bearing that gives an irresistible impression 
of superiority ; so that while I have seen a 
good many men of distinction, I can remember 
no one who, in splendid balance of varied 
powers, does not shrink a little by contrast 
with James Lane Allen. 

The friends who know him best, know that 
his full strength is yet untried ; that the best in 
him is yet untold ; and that with time and health 
he will give it permanent artistic shape. But 
they, with the Kentuckians at large, while con- 
fident and expectant, would rest proud and con- 
tent, if he did no more. 

John W, Fox, Jr. 

Big Stonk Gap, W. Va. 



AUTHOR AND EDITOR. 



Having followed with keen interest the pros 
and cons of the arguments in the case of 
Editor t/j. Author, as published in The Writer, 
I should like to add my bit of experience to the 
sum total. 

Writing at first under the shelter of an 
assumed name, and finding sufficient reward in 
the pleasure of seeing my rhymes in print, I 
was one day startled by finding my real name 
staring at me from the columns of the Indi- 
pendifit. The check that followed was recom- 
pense enough for the shock, and I then and 
there dropped the pseudonym and began to 
seek pecuniary return for my work. 

Having too keen a sense of the ridiculous to 
allow my characters to make crimson cushions 
out of a scarlet dress, as did the author of a 
Sunday-school book I know of, or to picture 



peach trees blossoming profusely in September 
I have avoided some of the rocks whereon 
others have been wrecked, keeping a dictionary 
always at my elbow, and looking up every point 
on which I felt the least doubt. 

From the beginning I realized that my writ- 
ings should be judged on their merits, and have 
never obtruded personal affairs on an editor's 
limited leisure. For criticism and correction 
I have been duly grateful. I have striven to 
profit by kind words of this sort received from 
many editors, whose memory I cherish, and 
have meekly altered my pet lines to suit their 
ideals. ( By the way, one of them wanted me 
to make the house martin whose history I nar- 
rated help his wife build their nest, which, as 
any close observer knows, would be substitute 
ing fiction for fact. ) 
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Yet, while acknowledging that but for unex- 
pected encouragement and words of cheer from 
editorial pens I should long ago have been 
tempted to lay aside the quill entirely for the 
broom and duster, I have somewhat against 
the fraternity, for, oh, I have sent them manu- 
script in large manila envelopes and it has 
come back to me rolled and tied with a string. 
I have sent it fair and unmarred, and it has 
returned tattered and blue-pencilled till much 
must be rewritten. 

Like H. A. Saxton, I have had manuscript 
accepted and then sent back when the magazine 
changed hands. In several cases the manu- 
script has been lost, and only after long and 
vexatious delay have I learned the fact and felt 
free to send it elsewhere. Two stories of con- 
siderable length have thus disappeared, and 
though sent with stamps for return, no word of 
acknowledgment ever reached me. In one case 
letters of inquiry were left unanswered, and 
only a personal call elicited the fact. If each 
editor would acknowledge receipt of manu- 
scripts, many hours of hope deferred would be 
saved. He should also notify of acceptance. 

I once sent an article to an editor who never 
notified me of the receipt of manuscript, but 
usually returned it within a month if not avail- 
able. After watching two years for its appear- 
ance, I had the pleasure of receiving it back 
with the usual polite regrets. 

In the ethics of business a man's word is 
supposed to be as good as his bond, but some 
editors appear to rate their agreements as of 
less value than the contents of their waste 
baskets. I sent a stor\' to one of these in 
accordance with the terms of a prize competi- 
tion. I was notified shortly afterward that it 
had not taken a prize, biit that the editor would 
print it at a specified sum per column. This 
offer I accepted. Two years later the manu- 
script came back to me, marred with many 
interlineations and alterations, with the cool 
remark that the editor did not like it, but would 
tend me the paper a year if I liked ! Fancy 
Jordan, Marsh. & Co. returning a cargo of goods 
purchased abroad, with the message that the 
taste of their buyer did not now approve their 
designs, but that they would send the firm's 
cMtsUogue in lieu oi the cash agreed upon. 



I fully endorse Mr. Saxton*s remarks upon 
** Payment upon Publication." I have waited 
ten years now for the appearance of a poem 
accepted on such terms by one of the Boston 
magazines. 

Of the revision of poems by editors whose 
poetical faculties are seemingly dormant. I can 
speak with feeling, for before me lie specimens 
with rhyme, and rhythm, and poetic expression 
tortured out of all due proportion by these 
well-meant improvements. I wish The Writer 
would some day devote a few pages to speci- 
men verses as originally written and as revised 
by editors, and let the public judge between 
them. 

As a remedy for the ills we complain of, I 
would suggest: — 

First, attention on the part of authors to the 
suggestions made by their more experienced 
brethren. Be sure you have a thought to 
express, and then be careful as to the manner 
of its expression. Study spelling, grammar, 
rhetoric, and style, as shown in the writings of 
the best authors. Revise, condense, and copy 
carefully. Keep a copy of each article, and a 
notebook wherein to record the date it was 
written, and the history of its joumeyings, 
noting always the periodical to which it was 
sent and the date of departure and return, with 
price finally obtained and date of publication. 

Second, cooperation on the part of authors, 
with a resulting list of periodicals, reading 
something like this : — 

Youth* s Companion^ weekly, Boston, Mass. 
Pays on acceptance. Returns manuscripts if 
una\'ailable, or notifies of acceptance within a 
fortnight. Desires poems, stories, anecdotes, 
sketches of adventure, etc., calculated to inter- 
est youth from fifteen years upwards, and also 
has a children's page. Excludes love and fairy 
stories, or anything calculated to stir up 
sectional strife. 

Christian Mirror, Portland, Me. Religious 
weekly. Docs not pay for unsolicited contri- 
butions, but will send the paper a year for a 
suitable contribution. Has children's page. 

Blanktown Herald. Weekly family i>ai>er. 
Prints all the good material it can get. but 
neither pays the author nor sends him a copy 
of the article when it appears. Car-fully 
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deposits unused manuscripts in the waste- 
basket, and confiscates the stamps enclosed. 
Never answers letters of inquiry. 

No author with a list like this would be likely 
to waste time and postage stamps on periodi- 



cals whose editors are dilatory, unreliable, and 
unfair to their contributors, and if libel suits 
are feared, let the black list be like Bradstreet 
intelligible only to the initiated. 

South Bbrwick, Mc. Ella JV. /dicker. 



MUST AMERICANS LEARN TO SPELL ? 



Years ago two ladies, one English, the other 
American, were talking together of various 
books, when suddenly the Englishwoman spoke 
out frankly : — 

*' To tell you the truth, I do not enjoy reading 
American books, because your country-people 
have never learned to spell.** 

At this the American lady was first shocked 
and afterward amused, as she remembered 
how our grandsires used to ** spell each other 
down ** in our historic pine-board halls of learn- 
ing. 

Two or three days ago I was talking with a 
cultivated Englishman, a writer upon political 
and national topics and a well-known English 
magazinist, when incidentally the same point 
came up. 

** With us a publisher's * reader ' would recog- 
nize an American manuscript immediately,** 
he said. " Americans use the language so dif- 
ferently.*' 

" Please tell mc in what way,*' 1 asked. 

** Partly in the phraseology and partly in the 
spelling.** 

" You mean that we leave out our * u*s * in 
words like * favor,* 'honor,* etc.,'* I said. 

" Yes, and you spell * traveler,* • reveler,* etc. 
with only one * T ! " 

" Hut why should we not ? ** I persisted. 

He laughed. *' It is ndt good English,** he 
answered. 

" Of course, there must be a rule about it,** I 
replied. '* And it ought to be the same for all na- 
tions using the English language; will you 
kindly tell me your rule, for I do not know it ? ** 

" It is perfectly simple,** he replied. ** In all 



words of that class that have been introduced 
into English through the French tongue, we 
preserve the * Ts ' and * u*s * wherever they are 
so used in the language from which we derive 
them ; nothing simpler.** 

"Simple enough, certainly,** I answered* 
wishing I knew enough to say the right thing. 

" The Americans do this to save time, I sup- 
pose,** he we went on. "But it is too bad of 
them ; it ruins the language ; I do not enjoy 
reading a page of American print. It is a great 
flaw, a positive error *' — " Errour,** he said. 
Then, running his hand through his hair, he 
continued ; — 

" You see, it is just the difference between 
British-English and American-English; you 
are rapidly making quite another thing of it ! ** 

" But surely,** I objected, " American schol- 
ars and philologists are quite as anxious to pre- 
serve the purity of written English as English 
scholars can be. Why, if this point is rightly 
taken, do not our authorities draw attention to 
it:** 

Whereupon I proceeded to answer myself: 
" Perhaps our philologists think there is no ob- 
jection to going back to the Latin root ; the 
original of all ; and ignore the steps of deriva- 
tion ; perhaps they think it is even better to 
do so." 

" I suppose that is the point they make,** 
answered my friend, " but it destroys the his- 
tory of the language.** 

He went on to say that no first-class English 
publishing house or magazine would bring out 
an American work without first revising the 
spelling ; also, that the great seats ol learning 
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and scholarship, Oxford and Cambridge, con- 
serve the use of pure English, holding fast the 
standards to which the educated must con- 
form. 

" Dear me ! " I cried, " I love pure English 
and I shall begin to cultivate my * u*s * and 
double Ts' immediately, only I greatly fear 
lest in excess of zeal I may use them in the 
wrong places.*' 

He laughed a rich rolling laugh with his 
mellow English voice. " Tm afraid you 
would find it difficult," he said ; " you would 



have to go to school all over again ! ** 
" Yes ! '* I said, " and we cannot send a whole 
nation of thinkers and writers to school all over 
again." Then, as an afterthought : " Besides, 
our editors would strike the extra letters out ; I 
have known them to do it" 

Thus the subject dropped. If The Writer 
cares to provoke discussion on this point, my 
paper may prove suggestive ; I put in a plea for 
pure English, whether " British" or " American. 

yeanie Porter Rudd, 

Florbncs, Italy. 
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THE CINCINNATI MONDAY CLUB. 



A year ago last October three ladies met in 
a certain parlor in Cincinnati to consider plans 
for some sort of a literary club. The outcome 
of that meeting is the present club, which now 
numbers, and is limited to, fifteen active 
members. 

The object of the club is, as its articles set 
forth, " mutual improvement and literary cul- 
ture." The meetings are held once in two weeks, 
Monday evenings, at the homes of the members. 
They must begin promptly at half-past 
seven — tardy members have to pay a small 
fine. 

The first year it was decided that we should 
travel, London being the first city visited. Its 
history,«past and present, its great men and 
famous women, its sight-seeing, etc., kept the 
club beyond its allotted time. Holland and the 
Rhine followed, then Germany, with its vast 
quarries of all kinds of treasures. The past 
year was spent in Paris and its environs, and in 
Switzerland. For the coming year there will 
be a somewhat different arrangement. Pro- 
grammes for the entire season, — l)eginning 
with the first Monday in Octol)er, and ending 
with the last Monday in April, — with the duties 
assigned respective members, are to be pre- 
pared by the committee and printed this present 
month, thus giving opportunity to arrange sum- 
mer rtadixig with these subjects in view. It 



has also been proposed to devote a minor part 
of each evening to the consideration of current 
events. This spring the club joined by invita- 
tion the Woman's Federation of Clubs. The 
president received an invitation to attend the 
convention of these clubs at Orange, N. }., 
where the delegates were entertained by Mr. 
Edison, the inventor. 

Such is the bare outline of our Monday Club, 
but much is to be read between the lines — the 
informality, the harmony, the social intercourse ; 
the memory of earnest faces gathered about the 
readers under the low lamp, who carry us back 
to the past or unfold to us the wonders of the 
present; introduce us to the salons of a 
Madame de Stael, or acquaint us with Calvin, 
the man and his creed. We listen to the magic 
touch of a Gliick or Wagner, or stand before 
the speaking canvas of a Teniers or Claude 
Lorraine. 

Some say to us : '* One can read and learn these 
things alone at home." True, but do they.^ 
Housekee|>ers, mothers, and teachers find it very 
hard to sustain a systematic course of study with 
so much to interrupt, and no outside stimulus. 
As to our methods, we find that experience 
teaches us. At first we had seven or eight 
original papers read each evening. Now, we 
have four generally — sometimes five. Two of 
these are the ** long papers," taking fifteen min- 
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utes to read each ; the other two or three are 
*' short,** and occupy five minutes' time. 

We sometimes feel the want of a more com- 
prehensive library than we can use, but most of 
us can, through friends, obtain books from the 
University library ( though with some trouble 
and inconvenience); but it is astonishing how 
much one can find if the will is there — in 
magazines, and in the book-shelves of our mem- 
bers, in newspapers, and elsewhere. It is 
astonishing, too, how practice makes writing 
easier even for those who declared at first that 
it was next to impossible for them to wield a 



pen. Perhaps the chief charm of our little club 
is its easy informality. The ladies often bring 
their dainty needle-work, and after the papers 
are read, we talk them over, and those of our 
members who have been abroad add little 
touches of remembrance, and good photographs 
or stereoscopic views are enjoyed, giving us a 
better idea of our subject. 

From this paradise man alone is excluded — 
except at the yearly banquets, and as escorts 
on very dark nights. 

Daisy Rhodes CampbelL 

Dblawarb, O. 



THE EDITORIAL "WE." 



Almost as varied as the individual he, to say 
nothing of the feminine form, is the editorial 
"we." Veiled, perhaps, in mystery, awe-in- 
spiring to the uninitiated, it carries weight to 
all, terror to some hearts. 

Who that holds pen in hand has not felt the 
cold chill incident to the perusal of such words 
as, ** We do not find your manuscript suited to 
the taste of our readers," or, " We regret that 
your story is unavailable " ; and who has not 
later perchance made acquaintance with this 
same editor and found him quite an ordinary 
mortal, available to all influences that can be 
brought to bear upon him .' 

On the other hand, what happiness to the 
aspirant for fame and fortune there is in the 
magic words, " We can make use of your article, 
and will give $ . . . . for it." 

There is a certain doctor who has framed and 
hung up in his office a one-dollar bill* his first 
fee ; and many a writer has thus framed in his 
heart, if not hung upon his wall, that wonderful 
sum ( modest, perhaps, as the talents which 
called it forth ), the first fruits of his labors. 

There are editors and editors, and happy the 
contributor who falls into the hands of some of 
those whose business-like promptness, courtesy, 
and even kindness, makes intercourse with them 



a boon to be devoutly desired. The better 
the class the magazine belongs to, the more 
surely will such rules be observed. A notice 
that your article has been received and will be 
examined is soothing to the feelings, whatever 
may be the ultimate result. Lacerating and 
irritating in the extreme is it to receive a noti- 
fication from some third-class publication that 
your style is not up to its standard, when you 
have the consciousness of having appeared 
more than once in the columns of what may be 
termed its "ciders and betters " in the literary 
world. 

The woes of the editor are proverbial, and 
we have all heard much of the deluge of tales, 
poems, essays, and other manuscripts which 
daily inundates that much-tried individual, 
many of them scarcely worth a glance, leaving 
but scant leisure for justice to the very Inist. 
We all know about the carelessly written manu- 
script, illegible as some dead language, the mis- 
spelled words, the mixed pages, the thousand 
blunders of the would-be contributor, the 
letters of abuse for articles returned or not 
satisfactorily produced, and last, but not least, 
the pathetic entreaties accompanying manu- 
script, giving the private history and divers 
misfortunes of the writer, and representing in 
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moving terms the urgent necessity for the pub- 
lication of his enclosure. But the editor 
occupies the vantage ground. It is his to 
accept or reject, his to issue the damnatory fiat, 
and his to occupy, if it so pleases him, a column 
of his periodical with the statement of his case, 
while the contributor, smarting and sore, must 
suffer in silence. 

The writer in his turn has his list of woes, — 
articles returned promptly, not even looked at, 
others kept till the subject has grown stale, 
others again, the results of hours of toil, lost or 
defaced, and no return to be had, save the wis- 
dom learned by misfortune and the warning to 
give the faithless editor a wide berth in future. 

" Editors 1 have known " might afford the 
groundwork for a descriptive article. There 
is the editor who accepts, — by all means the 
most popular. The editor who ** regrets," the 
editor whose " columns are over-crowded," and 
the editor who " has read with pleasure your 
interesting favor, but is sorry," etc. There is 
the corps of editors of the large magazine or 
newspaper, each with his own department, en- 
closed in his sanctum and inaccessible to the 
general public. There are the editors, male 
and female, who belong especially to periodicals 
for women, whose chief energies are spent on 
the mysteries of domestic economy of all sorts 
and the intricacies of fancy work, and the editor 
of the department of fiction, who tells you your 
stories are " too long " or ** too short," remon- 
strates against a melancholy ending, and sends 



word that your tale will be accepted if you will 
alter the conclusion and make it more " cheer- 
ful." There is the country editor, whom you 
may meet in his frequent rambles on horse- 
back, who is pleased to publish your small items 
of news, frequently on the terms that printing 
is its own reward, and will favor you with a 
friendly chat if you drop into the office. There 
is the editor who is chiefly seeking something 
new ; the editor who has a taste for ghosts and 
the marvellous, the editor who will not look at 
such subjects. The editor who is sharp set for 
the latest scandal, the editor who delights in 
highly moral tales, the editor who is serious 
and smiles coldly on your wittiest efforts, the 
editor who wants funny things, the editor who 
delights in tragedy, and the editor previously 
mentioned who insists upoti your being ** cheer- 
ful." And, lastly, the benevolent old gentleman 
in charge of a children's paper at a distance, 
now doubtless become one of an extinct species, 
who calls you " My dear friend," writes you 
friendly letters of remonstrance or encourage- 
ment, takes an interest in your personality, and 
suggests that he cannot decide from your signa- 
ture "whether you are a Mr., or a Mrs., or a 
Miss." 

Thus they pass in endless panorama, and it. 
becomes the contributor's task to divine the 
taste, guess at the judgment, and provide liter- 
ary salads to tempt the palate of this over-rated 
" editorial we." 

N«w Brunswick, N. J. Leigh North, 



-•- 



SOUTHERN LITERARY ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 



The second convention of the Southern Lit- 
erary Association, at Louisville, was a great 
success. The meeting was held in the Com- 
mercial Building, in the commerce room, which 
has a beautiful \new of the river. Colonel Ford 
presided in the absence of President Frank 
r. 0*Bnen, of Birmingham, Ala. Texas sent a 



delegate in the person of Mrs. Craig. Ten 
nessee was represented by Mrs. W. B. 
Michael; Florida, by Miss Nannie Nutt ; South 
Carolina, by Joseph Lee May; Alabama, 
by T. C. DeLcon ; and there were other repre- 
sentative writers present from the different 
Southern states. Mrs. Craig brought a cordial 
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invitation to the association to meet in Dallas, 
Tex., the third Tuesday in May, 1892, and 
promised a genuine Southern welcome. 

Colonel Ford's address of welcome was very 
happily expressed. Colonel McCormack, of 
Henderson, Ky., delivered an address regard- 
ing the need of an established school of South- 
em literature, and the publication of a Southern 
magazine of a high order. A committee was 
appointed which will meet in Chattanooga in 
August to discuss the matter in a practical way, 
and it is likely that from the committee's 
deliberations some benefit will come to South- 
em literary workers. 

Letters were read from Thomas Nelson Page, 
George W. Cable, and others, and a delegation 
from the Western Association of Writers 
brought greetings and. encouragement. Dr. 
Ridpath, the historian, who is president of the 
Western Association, spoke regarding obstacles 



to be overcome in forming such associations* 

and encouraged the Southern Association to 

continue until, like the Western Association 

now, it - should be on a firm basis and fully 

established. Alice Hawthorne, of Louisville, 

who is related both to Washington Irving and 

to Nathaniel Hawthorne, contributed a poem, 

" Our Welcome to the S. L. A.," which was 

read by Colonel Cannon. Henry L. Stanton 

read two poems. A paper was read by W. F. 

Parker, of Kentucky, on " The Old South and 

the New " ; a poem by Rufus I. Childress, of 

Kentucky; a paper entitled "The Literary 

South "by Annie Lee Moore, of Alabama; a 

paper, " The Women of the South," by Tom 

W. Neal, of Tennessee ; and a poem by Miss 

Lizzie Walker, of Kentucky. 

It was voted to hold the next convention at 

Dallas, Tex. 
LouisviLUi, Ky. Sara H, Henton* 



ARNOLD'S "SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH." 



Mr. Amold's " Selections from Wordsworth " 
appear to have been so popular that a reissue 
di them is offered to the public. Whether a 
critic is justified in publishing a special edition 
of Wordsworth, leaving out all his failures and 
including all his successes, omitting his ** Sailor's 
Mothers " and presenting his ** Lucy Grays," 
is open to a great deal of doubt, particularly 
when the edition is accompanied by a bid for 
eminence so supreme. 

Macaulay said that if Milton had written 
only the first four books of " Paradise Lost," he 
would have ranked Milton as the second in the 
list of the world *s poets, but, as it is, he places 
him fifth. According to Mr. Arnold, he should 
have published a special edition of Milton, 
containing only those four books of " Paradise 
Lost," and written a preface claiming for his 
hero the second place. It is as if a man should 
take up a rifie, and, firing, hit the bullVeyet 
and then fire no more. He has a reputation. 



But if he should shoot ten times, and, hitting 
the bull's-eye once, go wide of the target every 
other time, he would not be considered a good 
marksman. Hannibal is known to have 
asserted his right to the honor of being third 
among generals, but, if he had defeated Scipio, 
would have placed himself above Alexander 
and Pyrrhus. • 

Mr. Arnold admits that often a very superior 
piece is followed by one which is so inferior 
that it dulls the effect produced by the first ; 
and, still more, he acknowledges that Words- 
worth thought one was as good as the other. 
This looks as if the first piece was an accident, 
and how is it possible, even following out Mr. 
Araold*s own theory, for Wordsworth to have 
been so great a poet when he was not capable 
of telling the difference between his *• Peter 
Bells " and his divinely poetic philosophy .' 

Mr. Arnold seems to assume the position of 
a man who has come to the opinion that Words- 
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worth is fast drifting away into oblivion, and 
therefore he takes this method of inducing 
resuscitation. To a certain extent, the effort 
achieves its end. Matthew Arnold Wordsworth 
is a poet whose fame is secure. Is William 
Wordsworth equally fortunate.^ William 



Wordsworth is still thought highly of among 
scholars, but there is much cant among scholars. 
The plain, everyday people, they who form 
the enduring masonry of a poet's lastingness, 
are more frank and more honest. 

South Euot, Me. A, L, Hanscom, 



NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE. 



Newspaper enterprise is so common a matter 
nowadays that general readers little think of the 
cost, trouble, and almost perfect system neces- 
sary for the daily presentation of the news 
columns which come to the breakfast table ere 
the events recorded are fairly " cold." So keen 
is newspaper competition that reporters and 
editors must be genuine ** hustlers," in all that 
this word implies, in order to carry out the 
enterprise policy which every journal of large 
circulation must pursue. 

The era of extraordinary journalistic enter- 
prise among New York papers began in the 
office of the New York Sun. This paper was 
started by Benjamin Day in the thirties, as a 
mere daily cholera report. Moses Y. Beach, 
the brother-in-law of Mr. Day, soon purchased 
the incipient newspaper, and made it the pioneer 
in the field of penny journalism. It stirred up 
the old-fogyism of newspaperdom by printing 
the news in advance of its contemporaries. It 
hired yachts, steamboats, railway trains. Carrier 
pigeons, before the days of the telegraph, flew 
between Philadelphia and the Sun office with 
tissue paper news reports tucked under their 
wings, telling of affairs in Washington and else- 
where. These faithful winged messengers 
brought news from ships far out at sea. When 
the Mexican war was in full blast the Sun 
operated a special express between New 
Orleans and a point North where railway con- 
nection was made, whereby it secured war news 
twenty-four hours ahead of other papers de- 
pending on the mails. This costly enterprise, 
jBiade up of a combination of steamboats, fleet 



pony expresses, etc., led to an agreement 
between the " big " dailies of New York, from 
which emanated the Associated Press of to-day, 
probably the most tar-reaching and efficient 
news organization in the world. As it was first 
to get the news, so was the Sun the first paper 
in America to operate its presses by steam, and 
the first to have a daily circulation of more than 
100,000 copies. 

So much for the beginning of enterprising 
journalism in America — the days when a 
Charles A. Dana could be hired to edit for ten 
or fifteen dollars a week, while Horace Greeley 
earned but little more. White newspaper then 
cost twenty cents a pound and upward. The 
telegraph and cheap printing paper have 
changed things in the last twenty years. Paper 
now costs less than three and one-half cents a 
pound, while telegraph rates and better presses 
reduce expenses. The mechanical aids have 
materially improved, and quickness is the order 
of the day. 

The writer for a newspaper of 1891 must be 
quick and accurate. The " nose for news " to- 
day is not to be compared with the ** noses " of 
forty or fifty years ago. The New York paper 
that reported results at one of the national 
conventions in Chicago on its New York 
bulletin board in five and a-half minutes after a 
vote was announced is an example of the 
celerity of the modern reporter. A single cable- 
gram to one newspaper, costing several thousand 
dollars, is an instance of expense not infre- 
quently met with. A ten or fifteen thousand dol- 
lar annual salary is now needed to pay an editor- 
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in-chief. An expense bill of from $15,000 to 
$30,000 weekly has to be met by more than one 
of the great papers of the land. 

High-priced newspaper writers are a prime 
essential in the successful journalism of to-day. 
They must be fhen who can see a thing quickly 
and comprehend in a moment just what is 
required by the paper they represent. These 
writers are the driving wheels of the newspaper 
locomotive. On their enterprise largely depends 
the success of the paper. The man who 
recently reported the libel suit of Sir William 
Gordon Gumming in the London court, and 
drew such excellent pen pictures of the Prince 
of Wales as a witness, a gambler, and a con- 
summate society snob, together with a succinct 
account of the princess harpies and the London 
smart set, was a writer of the first rank in the 
newspaper field, and supplied the Associated 
Press with columns of such excellent matter 
for distribution to its customers throughout the 
United States that the best papers found it 
entirely unnecessary to employ special writers 
to " write up " this unique trial. The London 
representative of the Associated Press furnished 
to hundreds of papers exactly what they wanted. 
He so wrote as to meet the diverse views of 



hundreds of editors. The man who can do this 
is a genius in his way. 

The distribution of a newspaper calls for a 
keen intelligence. Of late years there has been 
much rivalry to reach outlying summer resorts 
with Sunday papers. Not long ago the Ntw 
York Tribune^ under the direction of Henry 
Hall, its enterprising business manager, oper- 
ated more than 1,700 miles of special expresses 
made up of railway trains, ponies, steam and 
sailing yachts, thereby serving summer resorts 
with the Sunday Tribune from Newport to 
Atlantic Gity, throughout the Gatskills and the 
Adirondacks, and at hundreds of other inland 
resorts in time for breakfast Sunday. This 
large scheme of special delivery at one time 
included a special train from New York Gity to 
Buffalo, 450 miles, costing more than one thou- 
sand dollars a trip. This was one of the fastest 
trains ever operated. Yachts were employed 
to carry Tribunes to resorts out of sight of the 
main land. Relays of ponies covered routes 
hundreds of miles long, while birch bark 
canoes skimmed remote lakes in the North 
woods, and furnished the most distant camper 
with news of the outside world. 

UncA, N. Y. M. K Beach, 



DIALECT AND SLANG. 



Though many dialect stories may have been 
of use, as preserving to the student of language 
the speech of different localities, many of them 
are very unfair, as we of New England can see 
in the sketches of our own country people, 
where wise and unwise, learned and ignorant, 
are represented as invariably ungrammatical, 
and dropping final *'g ** profusely. 

Writers err also in not adapting the style of 
their ** slip-shod language ** to the period of the 
story. A lady, commenting on a certain " juven- 
ile "of the events of 1S40, says: "There is 
slang in that story which, I am sure, is not more 
than ten years old. I remember 1840 well — I 
lived at home in a house full of noisy brothers. 
I went to school, and I was familiar with the 
children's phrases popular at the time, and 



these I am confident are of a far more modern 
date." 

Such a subject is worth the attention of anti- 
quaries ; every age and every generation has its 
own phrases. When this century was in its 
teens, did girls say persons and things were 
** just lovely " } Did boys tell about having 
" a regular blow-out " ? 

Attention to such points makes a story ( to 
use a phrase of Sir Walter Scott ) " look much 
better in the face," and without such care, a 
story is of little use as a portraiture of the past. 
For evidence, however, that slang, ancient or 
modern, is not essential to success, see those 
perfect specimens of children's stories, the 
" Bodley Books." Pamela M. A, Cole. 

£a!»t BiiocswATBit, Mam. 
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Before this number of The Writer reaches 
its subscribers it is probable that President 
Harrison will have issued his proclamation 
declaring the existence of an international 
copyright agreement between the United States 
and Great BriUin, France, Belgium, and Swit- 
serland. RepresenUtives of these four foreign 
countries have officially notified our government 
that they give to American citizens substantially 
the same copyright privileges as are given to 
their citizens under our new law, and thus the 
necessary pre-requisite to an agreement with the 
United Sutes has been furnished. Most im- 
portant, of course, is the establishment of inter- 
Aff^ofu/ cofyri^t between England and the 



United States, although the agreement with 
France is also an important one. What the 
practical effect of the new arrangement will be, 
publishers confess themselves unable to say, 
but a majority of them seem to ap-ee with Sec- 
retary Daldy, of the English Copyright League, 
who says in an article on the subject in the July 
forum : ** We are led, therefore, to expect that 
popular books by popular authors will not be 
much afiFected by this legislation, that books by 
writers not so well known will be produced in 
the United States and supplied to the English 
market from there, and that books by unknown 
writers will fail to gain the advantage of the 
American copyright so indirectly offered to 
them." 



♦ ♦♦ 



One effect of the recent copyright legislation 
that probably was not fully foreseen by those 
interested in it is its possible influence on the 
question of spelling reform. Englishmen 
have always looked on American books with 
horror, because of what they term barbarities 
of spelling — the omission of '*u" from words 
like ** honor " and other changes from the or- 
dinary English rule. If under the new law, as 
seems quite probable, a considerable number 
of English books are printed from type set in 
the United States, these "barbarities" will be 
kept constantly before the eyes of English 
readers, and there is more than a fair chance 
that custom may so change their views that 
they will not regard them as being so very bar- 
barous, after all. We, on this side of the 
water, are prone to believe that our habit of 
spelling English words is more sensible than 
that of the English themselves, and we are not 
likely to change our practice in deference to 
their ideas. If under the new law we are to 
make books for English readers as well as for 
ourselves, we shall have an opportunity to edu- 
cate them, willing or unwilling, according to our 
standard, and it would not be surprising if a 
uniformity of usage in England and in the 
United States were eventually brought about in 
this way. 



* 



Another odd effect of the operation of the 
new law is the opening of a French cop)Tight 
office in New York. It is impossible now to 
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reproduce without authorization the works of 
art and literature of the French. Consequently 
the authors, represented in Paris by the Soci^t^ 
des Gens de Lettres, of which Emile Zola is 
president ; the musical composers, represented 
by the Soci^t^ des Auteurs, Editeurs, et Com- 
positeurs de Musique ; the dramatists and libret- 
tists, represented by the Soci^t^ des Auteurs et 
Compositeurs Dramatiques Fran^ais; and the 
publishers and printers, represented by the Circle 
de la Librairie, — have united in the formation 
of an American office in New York, at 208 Fifth 
avenue. Count de Kdratry was the instigator 
of this movement, which will facilitate business 
between the publishers of the two countries. 
The New York office is invested with all the 
authority of its principals in Paris. The secre- 
tary is M. Paul Meyer, formerly in charge of 
the department of French books at Brentano*s. 
In connection with this it is interesting to note 
that a New York lawyer, prompt to see the pos- 
sibilities of litigation under new conditions, has 
added to his engraved cards a line reading, 
" International Copyright Law a specialty," and 
has mailed them generally to authors and pub- 
lishers in all parts of the country. w. h. h. 



QUERIES. 



[ Quettiont relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topks should be directed elsewhere.] 



(I.) Will you please name the best work 
on poetical analysis, and also kindly recommend 
a few works of poetry that will give tone and 
inspiration to thought ? 

( 2. ) Do Professor Genung*s " Handbook of 
Rhetorical Analysis " and " Practical Elements 
of Rhetoric " completely cover the subject of 
rhetoric ? In your review of the " Handbook 
of Rhetorical Analysis," in The Writer for 
October, you recommend the two books ** to all 
who are desirous of acquiring a pure English 
style," but I do not understand that they Fully 
cover the subject. 

{ 3. ) Will you kindly oblige by giving a list 
of histories, comprising ancient, mediaeval, and 
modem, that are authentic ? I should also like 
to know of a eood history of Enj^lish literature. 
I want to maxe a thorough reading of history. 

C. 

[(I.) Useful suggestions about poetical 



composition are given in the introductory 
chapters of Hood's " Rhymester" (price $1.00), 
and the introductory chapter of " Ballades and 
Rondeaus," by Gleason White ($1.00). These 
two works and Gummere's "Handbook of 
Poetics " ( $1.00) are recommended to students. 

( 2. ) Professor Genung*s " Handbook of 
Rhetorical Analysis" ($1.12), studied in con- 
nection with his " Practical Elements of Rhet- 
oric" ( $1.25 ), will give all the information on 
that subject that is required. 

( 3. ) Any one who means to make a 
thorough study of history cannot do better 
than to get Adams* *' Manual of Historical 
Literature " ( $2.50 ), which was reviewed in 
The Writer for July, 1889, and which is an 
indispensable guide. This book will give in- 
formation about the best histories of English 
literature. The Writer Publishing Company 
will send any of the books named, or any other 
book desired, on receipt of the publisher's 
price. — w. H. H. ] 

As I write rhymes easily and have some skill 
in sketching, I nave thought it possible to com- 
bine the two, and make them profitable by writ- 
ing advertisements. Can you kindly tell me 
what I shall do to obtain orders ? n. m. 

[ Large advertisers are always on the lookout 
for new ideas to attract public attention, and 
they pay well for practicaUe suggestions. The 
best way is to write advertisements suited for 
different firms, and submit them to the firms in 
question, always making it clear that payment 
is expected if the suggestions are adopted. — 
w. H. H.] 

Which is right to say, " He leaves a widow 
and three children," or " He leaves a wife and 
three children".^ c. c. F. 

[ " He leaves a wife and three children " is 
preferable. If you say, " He leaves a widow," 
you should also say, ** and three orphans," to be 
consistent. — w. H. H. ] 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



The Associated Press reports Rev. Heber 
Newton as saying, in a recent sermon : ** The 
Nicene Creed, with the Apostle**. Ot^^^ a.T%. 
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commonly spoken of as the Catholic creeds." 
If he did say that, certainly no reader of The 
Writer should object to his being tried for 
heresy. His English is certainly anything but 
orthodox. h. l. r., jr. 

WiNCHBSTSK, Mass. 

♦ 

BOOK REVIEWS. 



Thb Afko-Amkrican Prbss and Its Editors. By I. Gar- 
Und Penn. lUustiated. 56c pp. Sold only by Subscrip- 
tion. Springfield, Mass. : Willey & Company. 1S91. 

The first colored man's newspaper published 
in America was the Fr adonis yournal^ the 
first number of which was issued by Cornish & 
Russwurm, New York, John B. Russ- 
wurm, editor, in March, 1827. In 1870 there 
were but ten journals published by Afro- 
Americans in the United States; in 1880 there 
were thirty-one, most of them started after 1875, 
while in 1890 there were 154 — a gain of 123 
in the last ten years. Among colored news- 
paper and magazine writers who have attained 
eminence have been T. T. Fortune, of New 
York, John S. Durham, of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bullelin^ Robert Teamoh, of the Bos- 
ton Globe^ J. Gordon Street and Miss Lillian 
Lewis, of the Boston Herald^ Professor W. S. 
Scarborough, contributor to the Forum, Har- 
per's Magazine, and other periodicals. Rev. W. 
J. Simmons, D. D., Rev. Walter H. Brooks, D. 
D., and Rev. E. K. Love, editorial writers on 
the Baptist Teacher, and Rev. A. E. P. Albert, 
D. D.. editorial writer on the Methodist your- 
naL The colored writer has no recognition in 
in the South ; in the North some of the white 
journals have had Afro-American reporters. 
Frederick Douglass, in answer to questions 
submitted to him, and to other prominent col- 
ored men, by Mr. Penn, expresses the opinion 
that the press in the hands of the negro has 
been a success, but only as a beginning. He 
goes on to say : ** It has demonstrated in large 
measure the mental and literary possibilities ot 
the colored race. I do not think that the press 
has been properly supported, and I find the 
cause in the fact that tne reading public among 
the colored p)eople, as among all other people, 
will spend its money for what seems l)est and 
cheapest. Colored papers from their antece- 
dents and surroundings cost more, and eive their 
readers less than pa|>ers and publications 
by .white men. 1 think that the course to l>e 
pursued by the colored press is ti) say le.ss 
about race and claims to race recognition, and 
more about the principles of justice, liberty, 
and patriotism. It should say more of what we 
ought to^io for ourselves, and less alx>ut what 
the ^ovemmtfii ought to do for us : more in the 
interest €^ morality smd economy, and less in 



the interest of office-getting; more in commend- 
ing the faithful and inflexible men who stand up 
for our rights, and less for the celebration of 
balls, parties, and brilliant entertainments ; 
more in respect to the duty of the government 
to protect and defend the colored men's rights 
in the South, and less in puffing individual men 
for office ; less of arrogant assumption for the 
colored man, and more of appreciation of his 
disadvantages, in comparison with those of 
other varieties of men whose opportunities have 
been broader and better than his." 

These quotations show that there is a great 
deal of interesting matter in Mr. Penn's work. 
The author himself is a young man of twenty-four, 
a principal in the public schools of Lynchburg, 
Va,, and ex-editor of the Lynchburg Laborer^ 
and he deserves credit for the manner in which 
he has carried through his undertaking. His 
book has wood-cut portraits and sketches of 
most of the leading colored writers of the 
United States — more than 100 in all, and a 
fac-simile page of Vol. I., No. 3, of the Free- 
dom's JournaL It is an interesting contribu- 
tion to the history of American journalism. 

W . H. H . 

Criticism and Fiction. By W. D. Howells. 188 pp. 
Uoih. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1891. 

Criticism is seldom clad in a daintier dress 
than in this pretty little volume, ** Criticism and 
Fiction," collected from the studies in criticism 
made by Mr. Howells in Harper" s Monthly. 
Mr. Howells has the courage of hi^ convictions 
and the strenuous faith of the realistic school 
of fiction to-day. He begins by saying that 
'' what is true is always l^autiful and good," 
and a few pages farther on condemns the ideal, 
and the young novelist who tries to make his 
chacacters look or talk like those of Shake- 
speare, Scott, Thackeray, or Hawthorne. The 
young novelist is instructed to idealize his per- 
sonages ; '* that is, take the life-likeness out 
of them." A curious conception is this of the 
ideal and the way Scott and Thackeray painted 
their men and women ; the ideal is ** a type, it 
is artificial." It is singular that these artificial 
types have existed smce the time of Shake- 
speare, at least, for some three hundred years. 
If *• what is true is always beautiful and good," 
and vice versa, it would be difficult for Mr. 
Howells to show why these creations of Shake- 
si>eare, Scott, and Thackeray have survived, 
unless, indeed, it were the survival of the fittest. 

Mr. Howells' l)ook is very interesting read- 
ing, the more .so l>ecause the reader is dis|>osed 
t(» disagree with nearly every sentence, which 
adds a piquant sauce to the repast. Although 
a critic himself, Howells dismisses the critics 
in a breath. They ** can do little as guides," 
*• Criticism has condemned whatever was, from 
time to time, fresh and vital in literature." He 
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makes a plea for signed criticisms, howeverf as 
having a tendency to make the critic more con- 
siderate ; but, if criticism be valueless, why not 
dismiss it altogether? Howells praises the 
work of Sefior Valdes, and agrees with him 
that the artist "must have the precious 
gift of discovering ideas in things.** What is 
this but the true idealism? In fine, Mr. How- 
ells, posturing as a realist through the whole of 
this entertaining little volume, is at heart an 
idealist, and has confused his terms, or else his 
readers. e. a. t. 

Salammbo. By Gusuve Flaubert. 415 PP- Pftper, 50 cents. 
Chicago: Charles H. Sergei & Company. 1891. 

This cheap edition of Flaubert*s masterpiece 
has a portrait of the author on the cover, and 
has prefixed an introduction giving a sketch of 
his life. The translation is by J. S. Chartres, 
and seems to be well done. Paper and type 
are good, and the edition, for its price, is a very 
satisfactory one. w. h. h. 

Thb Vision ok Misbky Hill. By Miles TAnson. Illus- 
trated. 150 pp. Goth, 1 1. 25. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Scot. 1891. 

Among the many books of poems constantly 
being issued this deserves especial attention 
because of the beauty of the aress given to it 
by the publishers. It is made in the best style 
ot the Knickerbocker Press, with six illustra- 
tions drawn by Harry Fenn, and is altogether a 
very attractive volume. The author inscribes 
his verses to his fellow-miners of California 
and the Pacific Coast, with which localities 
many of them deal. w. h. h. 

Photographic Optics. By W. K. Burton, no pp. Paper, 
|i.o*. New York : The Scovill & Adamn Com|>any. 
1891. 

The photographer who simply knows that a 
combination of light with a lens and a camera 
achieves certain results, and who is without a 
knowledge of the natural laws which cause 
those results, is indeed ignorant of an import- 
ant factor in his art. " Photographic Optics " 
treats, in a thoroughlv scientific and practical 
manner the subject of light from its first active 
principle upward. The chapters on lenses and 
shutters are of interest to the professional and 
amateur alike. n. v. k. 

Autistic Homes in City and Country, with Othkk 
ExAMPLKs OF Domestic Arciiitbi ruKH. By AUwrt W. 
Fuller and William Arthur Wheeler. Fifth and kevised 
Edition. Oblong quarto. Cloth, f^. 00. Boston: Ticknor 
& Company. iS^t. 

Seventy fine hcliotype plates giving examples 
of American architecture in its latest develop- 
ment are included in this handsome volume. 
The plates show both floor plans and per- 
spective views of the dwellings and other build- 
ings repre.sented, including .some of the hand- 
somest structures in America. '*To keep 
abreast of the tide of improvement ; to aid those 



about to build to secure what is best and most 
desirable ; to show them how use, beauty, and 
economy may be combined, are the aims of the 
authors," according to the introductory note. 
That they have succeeded in making a sugges- 
tive and interesting volume, every one who sees 
it will agree. w. h. h. 

MiNB Own Pboplb. By Rudyard Kipling. With a critical 
introduction by Henry James. 368 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
New York : United States Book Company. 1891. 

More of Mr. Kipling's stories will always be 
welcome so long as he writes as well as he does 
now, and this volume is sure to have an exten- 
sive sale. It contains some of the best .<ihort 
stories that the young author has written, in- 
cluding among others "The Incarnation of 
Krishna Mulvaney," " The Man Who Was," and 
" The Courting of Dinah Shadd." A ^ood por- 
trait of Mr. Kipling is given as a frontispiece. 

W. H. H« 

Through Russia on a Mustang. By Thomas Stevens. 
Illustrated. 334 pp. Cloth. New York : Cassell Publish- 
ing Company. 1S91. 

Mr. Stevens is an experienced traveller, and 
he has had so much experience in describing 
his journeyings in various parts of the world 
that he knows the whole art of making an inter- 
esting book. His trip through Russia, while less 
novel than the journey described in *' Around 
the World on a Bicycle," and less arduous than 
that described in his '* Scouting for Stanley in 
South Africa," was still well worth writing 
about, and in his book we get a vivid picture of 
the Russia of to-day, away from the beaten path 
of travellers. A number of halftone illustra- 
tions Irom photographs taken by the author 
increase the value and interest of the book. 

W. H. H. 

Thb Open Door. By Blanche Willis Howard. 436 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 
1891. 

Miss Howard's newest novel does not possess 
the popular interest of " Guenn " or •* One 
Summer," but it is a strong story, nevertheless, 
and it will find many new readers now that it is 
issued in the excellent Riverside Paper Series. 

w. H. H. 

The (iovbnnmbnt HANr>Ht>OK. Ity Ixrwi't .Serjeant. Third 
Kdition. 544 pp. Half r«Mn New Y«)rk ; Frederick A. 
.'^loke« Company. iH.;i. 

''The Government Handlwok " describes 
the forms and methods of government in every 
civilized country in tiie world. It contains all 
that was permanent in the text of the " Govern- 
ment Year-book," first published at the begin- 
ning of 1 888, in addition to the constitutional 
changes which have occurred since that date, 
and a brief estimate of the political tendencies 
of the more important countries of the world. 
In describing the governments of different coun- 
tries, where written con.stitutions exist, they 
have been either quoted in full or ana^ie.d.^^v?v 
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the constitutions of different countries have 
been incidentally compared with each other. 
In connection with each country is eiven a 
brief mention of its political position and bounda- 
ries, its area and population, and the salient 
points of its financial condition. Questions of 
international government or mutual agreement, 
which could not be satisfactorily treated in con- 
nection with separate countries, are briefly 
handled in the introduction. The book is val- 
uable to any one as a work of reference, and to 
writers seeking information about national 
institutions it is an almost indispensable 
help. w. H. H. 



YouNGBX Ameiiicam_Pobts._ 1850-1890. Edited br Douglas 

>peDdix 01 Younger 
Canadian Poet», edited by Goodridge Bliss Roberts of St. 



5sladen, B. A. Oxon. Witfi an appendix ot Younger 



John. N. B. 666 pp. Uoth. New York : Cassell Publish- 
ing Company. 189% 

Having noticed that Paul Hamilton Hayne 
was bom Januar)- 1, 1830, Mr. Slader made nim 
the patriarch of this antholog)*, and as the book 
was going to press at the end of 1889 ^^ made 
it cover an exact period of sixty years. In it 
are represented all American poets born within 
that period, the patriarch of the poets now 
living, with a single minor exception, being 
Edmund Clarence Stedm^in. In all, including 
Canadian writers, 120 poets are represented. 
Mr. Sladen makes an interesting comparison, 
showing that in Stedman's ** Victorian Poets *' 
there are represented only sixty-five English 
poets who were born withm the period 1830- 
1890. In '* Younger American Poets" the 
reader will find many old favorites that constant 
quotation has made as familiar as household 
words. A brief biographical sketch of each 
author is given in connection with the quotations 
from his works, and the book has an excellent 
introduction expanded from Mr. Sladen's two 
articles printed in the iVew York Independent 
last year. w. h. h. 

Thbrk and Back. By George MacDonald. 634 pp. Qoth, 
51.50 Ikwton : I). Ix)thr<)p Company. i8qi. 

A novel by (ieoree MacDonald is always 
looked forward to with interest by a wide class 
of readers, young and old, preachers and lay- 
men, and "There and Back," this authors 
latest stor)-, will at least compel interest by its 
strength, although the delicate spiritual imag- 
ination of some of Mac Donald's earlier works 
seems lacking. The scene opens with a pic- 
ture of passion and strength. A proud baron, 
who had married beneath him, is presented with 
his first-bom by the sister of nis dead wife. 
The child is peculiarly deformed with web- 
footed hands and feet. The father rejects him 
in scorn, the aunt treasures the uncanny babe, 
and, when the baron marries the second time, 
runs off with the heir. He is brought up in 
humble life as a bookbinder, but learns to love 
^ charming creature, Barbara. Side by side 
with hiM Jove for her, his spiritual nature devel- 
ops, ;tnd when he loses sight of her he seems 



to lose at the same time belief in God and bet- 
ter things. A striking scene in chapter forty- 
nine is where Richard meets his father, 
not knowing he is his father, and makes 
a passionate plea for two neglected chil- 
dren of the baron. The story ends happily, the 
heir comes to his own again, and the woman he 
loves, and who would have married him despite 
his low birth, becomes a baroness. E. a. t. 

Aldkn's Manipold Cycxopbdia. Vol. XXVII. 0*Fallon- 
Palmiped. Vol. XXVIII. Palmistry-Perseus. Vol. XXIX. 
Perseverance- Pluperfect. Illustrated. Half morocco. New 
York : John B. Alden : 1891. 

With the publication of each successive 
volume of "Alden's Manifold Cyclopedia " the 
value of the work increases, and it is evident 
now that when it is completed it will be a 
library in itself. The handy size of the volumes 
makes them exceptionally convenient for refer- 
ence. They will be used a dozen times where 
the bulky volumes of the Britannica would be 
looked at once. w. h. h. 

Thb Autobiography of thb Earth. By Rev. H. N. 
Hutdiinson, B. A., F. G. S. 283 pp. Qoth. New 
York : D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 

"The Autobiographjr of the Earth" is an 
attempt to brin^ the scientific facts about the 
earth, clothed m an attractive shape, before 
non-scientific readers. It is not easy to give 
the facts of geological science in a readable 
shape. The book aims first to give a popular 
sketch of the former history of the planet 
which we call the earth, telling of its first 
appearance in the solar system, and the various 
changes through which it passed until it was 
rendered habitable to man. The book then 
endeavors to show how geologists obtained 
their conclusions ; in compilation the works of 
Professors Geikie, Nicholson, Sceley, Jukes- 
Brown, and others have been drawn upon. 
Arabella Buckley, the charming writer on 
science (now Mrs. Fisher X has allowed the use 
of some illustrations chosen from her popular 
books. The descriptive portion of the book is 
enlivened here and there by some reflections of 
the author. One of the most interesting chap- 
ters is that on ** The Forests of the Coal 
Period," with its illustrations of ferns of tree 
size. The book seems to be carefully compiled 
from the best authorities, and is well printed, as 
are all the publications of the Appletons. 

E. A. T. 

Thb Railway Problbm. By A. B. Stickney. 249 pp. 
Cloth, #a.oo. St. Paul : D. D. Merrill Company. 1891. 

Books upon sociology and economic prob- 
lems are multiplving day by day. The age is 
eminently a practical one, ana a work like " The 
Railway Proolem " will attract attention from a 
large class of readers. This book treats of 
competition, the wars of rates, the fairness of 
legal rates, and the causes which have induced 
Granger legislation. An interesting chapter is 
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that on ** Railway Passes," in which the evils of 
the free pass system are carefullv stated. The 
interstate commerce law and its effects are 
taken up in another chapter, and the evils of 
watered stock are shown. The concluding 
chapter makes a strong plea for government 
control of the railroads, that thereby the people 
may be enabled to protect themselves against 
unaue taxation, and regulate the influence of 
corporate power. The book appears to be 
carefully compiled, and is written in good, 
straightforward style. E. A. t. 

What's Brbd in the Bonb. By Grant Allen. 238 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Boston : Benj. R. Tucker. 1891. 

This book ought to be widely read, if for no 
other reason than that to it was awarded the 
$5,000 prize offered by London Tit-Bits, The 
scene is laid in England and Africa. The hero 
is arrested for murder, and is found guilty, 
when the murderer, who is the very judge who 
hears the case, is stung by remorse, and con- 
fesses publicly. o. M. 

CoNSBQi'BNCBS. By Eserton Castle. 417 pp. Qoth. New 
York : D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 

There is entertainment in this novel for 
lovers of mysteries. There is a life-time*s 
secret between father and son, and at the climax 
an exposure and confession. The climax is 
dramatic. A peculiar theory about the trans- 
migration of souls is one of the features of the 
storv, which is written in a scholarly style and 
holcfs the reader^s interest. o. m. 

Why I Am What I Am. By Rev. R. S. MacArthur, and 
others. 160 pp. Paper, 2$ cents. New York : J. S. Ogilvie. 
1891. 

This pamphlet contains the articles con- 
tributed to the New York Star by a number of 
clergymen, giving the reasons for their member- 
ship of difi^rent denominations. '* Crumbling 
Creeds" by Colonel Ingersoll closes the 
volume. w. h. h. 

Ckoxcb p. Rowbll & Company*!! Book for Advbrtisbrs. 
329 pp. Cloth. New York : Geor:g;e P. Kowell & Com- 
pany. 1891. 

For general use the most valuable part of 
this ** Book for Advertisers " is the list of class 
publications and trade papers, which occupies 
about sixty pages, and includes classified lists 
of nearly all American publications outside of 
newspapers. No information is given about 
these publications excepting the name, the 
frequency of publication, and the estimated 
circulation. To advertisers the newspaper lists 
will undoubtedly be useful. w. h. h. 

Lyrics. Selected from the works of A. Marr F. Robinson 
(Madame James Darmesteter ). 137 pp. Boards. New 
York : Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1891. 

.Madame Darmesteter 's " Lyrics " are of a 
somewhat mournful tone, but tney are thought- 



ful and well expressed, and there are lines and 
phrases here and there that linger in the 
memory. " Twilight " is one of the most tender 
and touching poems in the volume. The book 
is issued in the attractive style of the Cameo 
Series, and has a photogravure frontispiece, 
" From the Spring of Botticelli. w. h. h. 

Thb Musical Ybar-Book of thb Unitbd Statbs. Volume 
VIII. Season of 1890-1891. Bv G. H. Wilson. 140 pp. 
Paper, |i.oo. Boston : G. H. Wilson. 1891. 

Mr. Wilson's ** Year-Book " has come to be 
regarded as a standard work, and to those who 
have to write about musical happenings or are 
especially interested in such matters it is 
almost indispensable. This eighth volume is 
similar in character to previous issues, and it 
is as nearly complete as patient labor and 
constant care on the part of the compiler could 
make it. It is to be hoped that Mr. Wilson 
will get ample financial reward for his useful 
work. w. H'. H. 

Thb Qubstion of Copyright. Compiled by Geone Haven 
Putnam. 412 pp. Coth, $1.50. New Vork : C P. Put- 
naun's Sons. 1891. 

Mr. Putnam's " Question of Copyright " con- 
tains ** a summary of the copyright laws at pres- 
ent in force in the chief countries of the world, a 
report of the legislation now pending in Great 
Britain, a sketch of the contest in the United 
States, 1837-1891, in behalf of international 
copyright, and certain papers on the develops 
ment of the conception of literary property, and 
on the probable effects of the new American 
law." It summarizes everjrthinc; that is of 
interest now in connection with the subject of 
copyright, and answers nearly every question 
regarding the present condition ot copyright 
laws which is likely to be asked. w. h. h. 

Thb pHONOcRArHic Macazinb. Volume III. 18S9. 288 pp. 
Cloth, #2. 5a Cincinnati: The Phonographic Institute. 
1889. 

Thb Phonographic Macazinb. Volume IV. 1890. 3841^. 
Qoth, I2.50. Ctnanaati : The Phonographic Institute. 1890. 

These two handsome volumes are a mine of 
useful information for shorthand writers, and 
particularly for writers of the Benn Pitman 
system. The editor of the magazine, Jerome 
B. Howard, is one of the most competent au- 
thorities in the country on shorthand matters, 
and that he knows how to make an interesting 
and successful shorthand magazine, these two 
volumes show. The volume for 1889 has a fine 
frontispiece portrait of Benn Pitman, and that 
for 1890 has a similar portrait of his brother, 
Isaac Pitman, the inventor of modern phonog- 
raphy. The 1890 volume also contains a num- 
ber of portraits and sketches of well-known 
shorthand writers with fac-similes of shorthand 
notes, descriptive articles on various typewrit- 
ers and other valuable features. Each num- 
ber of the magazine contains at least six pages 
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of Benn Pitman shorthaod for reading practice, 
besides a great deal of interesting matter 
in ordinary print and phonetic type. To 
writers of the Benn Pitman system the 
Phono^aphic Magatine is indispensable; to 
writers of other systems it is a valuable aid. 

o . H. H. 

Fundamental Pkoblbms. By Dr. Paul Cams. 359 pp. 
QoCh, fi.50. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 
1891. 

Students of metaphysics and of mysticism 
will welcome this latest acquisition to philosophi- 
cal literature. It is reallv very valuable 
as a text-book of philosophy, especially so 
because it is written in language that all can 
understand. It covers the entire field of the 
known and the unknown, and while the author 
vouchsafes theories of his own on all cognate 
subjects, yet he does not insist on their being 
universally believed. o. m. 

"Down tm« O-hi-o." By Charles Humphrey Roberts. 313 
pp. Ooth, $1.35. Cliicago: A. C. McClurg & Company. 
1801. 

There is a refreshing picturesqueness of 
description about this book, which makes it 
delightful reading. The author writes well and 
always brightly. The story is of a young girl 
who ran away from home in her childhood, and 
experiences several adventures "down the 
0-ni-o " before she is cared for by a sympathiz- 
ing family of simple countr)'-folks, among whom 
she grows to womanhood. Of course, there is 
a romance surrounding her, and finally a mar- 
riage to a young member of the Friends' religious 
society. ** Down the O-hi-o " is well worth read- 
ing, o. .M. 

Thkodokic tm« Goth. The Barbarian Champion of Civiliza- 
tion. Hy Thomasi Hotigktn, I). C. L. Illu^tnlted. 442 pp. 
Cloth, ?i.5o. New York: G. P. PutnamS Sons. 1891. 

This book carries us historically backward 
fourteen or fifteen hundred years to the time 
when the blood-thirsty northern barbarians, led 
by Alaric and .Attila, twice conquered and then 
sacked the capital of the Roman Empire. With 
their death the barbaric tribes they had led 
often to victory split up, and the tribe of Ostro- 
goths, from which Theodoric sprang, settled in 
a region which now includes Vienna. By the 
fortunes of war, Theodoric in his bovhooa was 
sent as a hostage to Constantinople, where the 
young barl>arian received his first lessons in law 
and order, which in later years he was destined 
to substitute for the lawless and chaotic govern- 
ment of his ancestors. As kinij of the (lUths 
and Romans in Italy for thirty-tliree years, the 
advancement and the welfare of his people 
became his earnest endeavor. He restored 
buried cities, rebuilt the aqueduct of Ravenna, 
and introduced a water supply, encouraged man- 
ufactures, erected baths and towers, surrounded 
the city with new wsUh, and kept the enemy at 



a safe distance. Under his sovereignty agricul- 
ture prospered, the exporting of corn was an 
extensive industry, and commerce of all kinds 
was profitably carried on. Italy experienced a 
period of unusual tranquility and happiness, 
and in all respects Theodoric seems to have 
been able to rise above the disadvantages of his 
barbaric birth, and to prove himself to be sev- 
eral centuries ahead of his time. The book is 
an interesting and well-written contribution to 
the history of a period concerning which there 
is a dearth of authentic literature. o. m. 

In thb Hbakt of tmb Stor.m. By Maxwell Grey. 339 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents New York : D. Appleton & Company. 1S91. 

Thb Maid of Honok. Bv Hon. I^wis Wingfield. 340 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York : D. Appleton & Company. 
1891. 

Thb Thrbb Miss Kinoh. By Ada Cambridge. 314 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York : D. Appleton & Company. 
1891. 

These are three new paper-covered novels of 
the Town and Country Library Series. All three 
have more than average merit, and all are original 
in conception. The first is by Maxwell Grey, 
whose work, " The Silence of Dean Maitland,'* 
was such a literary success. In "The Three 
Miss Kin^s " the experiences of three orphaned 
English girls in getting married is the subject 
of an interesting narrative. "The Maid of 
Honor " is a story of French people, and is 
characteristic of the race. o. m. 

Thr Hoi.y Birlb. Lithographed in the Corresponding Style 
of Phonography by James Butterworth. S08 pp. Roan, 
gilt edges, 1^3.50. New York : Isaac Pitman's Sons 1801. 

This is the third edition of the Bible which 
has been issued in phonography, both of the 
earlier editions, now exhausted, having been 
printed like this in the Isaac Pitman style of 
shorthand. The first edition was issued in 
1867 and the second in 1871. All three editions 
have been lithographed. The transfers for this 
edition were made by James Butterworth, of 
South Shields, England, who spent a year in 
doing the work. The characters are beautifully 
written, and are so plain that a writer of any of 
the Pitman systems can read them wiih ease. 
The pai>er used was made especially for this 
edition, and combines thinness and opaqueness. 
Kverv shorthand writer who can afford it 
should own the work. w. h. H. 

RiHBRR H'VND Stamps and tub Manipulation of 
KiBUKK. Hy T. O'Conor .Slo.»nr. A. M.. KM, Ph. D. 
140 pp. Cloth, $t.o'x New Vi»rk : Norman W Henley & 
Company. iS«yi. 

A great deal of practical information about 
India rubber and its manipulation is given in 
Mr. Sloane's lx)ok. His descriptions of pro- 
cesses are so clear and simple that any one of 
fair mechanical ability can make numberless 
articles of the gum with home-made apparatus, 
the cost of which will be ver^- small. One 
chapter gives full details, with illustrations, of 
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the United States Government process and 
plant for making glue composition dating 
stamps. An illustrated chapter is devoted to 
.the hektograph, giving two distinct forms of this 
popular copying apparatus. India rubber and 
gutta percha cements, the marine glue, stamp, 
stencil, and hektograph inks, caoutchouc shoe 
blackings, rubber overshoe varnish and cement 
for repairing overshoes, and many other items 
are treated in three concluding chapters, and 
there is also a short account of the discovery, 
collection, and manufacture of India rubber. 

\V* n. H. 

Tmk Yost TvrBWRiTSR Instructor. By Elias Lonsley. 
48 pp. Paper 75 cents. New York : Typewriter Head- 
quaiters. 1891. 

This new typewriter instructor is issued in 
two editions — the Remington key-board edition 
for those who prefer the Remington arrange- 
ment, and the Scientific key-board edition, in 
which the distribution of letters to the keys is 
very different. The author has made an earn- 
est effort to secure a scientific as well as a more 
^ile arrangement of the key-board. His book 
contains a great deal of matter that will be 
useful to every typewriter operator, w. h. h. 

Tourmaun's Timb Cmboubs. By F. Anstey. 19a pp. 
Cloth, 50 cents. New York : D. Appleton & Company. 
1891. 

From Shadow to Sunucht. By the Marquis of Lome, 
G. C. M. C. IS7PP- Cloth, 50 cents. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. 1891. 

These are the first two books of a new 
pocket edition series, and are tastefully bound 
and beautifully printed. Mr. Anstey^s literary 
reputation is sufficient to justify favorable 
anticipations of anything he mav write. 
"Tourmalin's Time Cheques " is an mgenious 
story, full of bright dialogue. The character 
drawing is excellent. The Marquis of Lome's 
latest addition to his literary product is a 
romantic love-story, the scene of which is laid 
in Scotland and m British America. Both 
stories are excellent summer reading. 

BiraiKSS!! Opbnincs FOR Girls. By Sallle Joy White. 151 
pp. Cloth, 75 cents. Boston : D. Lothrop Company. 

Miss White is undoubtedlv perfectly capable 
to write on this subject. Her long experience 
in journalism has given her opportunities for 
investigation which she has improved to ex- 
cellent advantage in her book. She has cov- 
ered her subject intelligently and thoroughly, 
and any woman who finds it necessary to work 
may profitably read what this handy little book 
has to . say. Several unsuspected sources of 
female income are also suggested and 
described. o. m. 

Madbmoisbllr Ixr. By I^n«>e Falconer. i<>4 PP- Paper, 
ascents. Chkago: Charles H. SerKcI & Com^uny. i8<>i. 

"Mile. Ixe" is a story that will hold the 



attention of the reader from the first page to 
the last. It is strong, intense, and well-con- 
ceived, and the author manages her plot so well 
that few readers would foresee the end before 
the end was reached. It is known now that 
" Lanoe Falconer " is Miss Mary Hawker, and 
it has been said that she gave tne first income 
from her book to aid the cause in which she 
takes so great an interest. w. h. h. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 



[ Ail books lent to the editor of Thb Writsr will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers <rf 
the magazine.] 

Intimations op Eternal Lifb. By Caroline C. Leighton. 
139 PP* Cloth, 75 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891. 

Florinb. By the author of " Mignoonette." 335 pp. Papar» 
New York : G. W. Dillingham. 1891. 

Moulding a Maiobn. By Albert Ross. 364 pp. Paper, jo 
cents. New York : G. W. Dillingham. 1891. 

Cambron Prior. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 415 pp. Paper, 
ascents. New York: G.W.Dillingham. 1891. 

An Ambrican Girl in London. By Sara Jeannette Duncan. 
2QO pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago : Rand, McNally, & 
Company. 1891. 

Protbction or Frrb Tradb? By Henry George. 316 
pp. Paper, 35 cents. New York : Henry George & Com- 
pany. 1891. 

Mastbrs and Mrn. Bv Eugene J. Hall. 336 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. Chicago: Cnarles H. Sergei & Company. 1891. 

Passion Flowbrs and the Cross. By Emma Howard 
Wight. 247 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Baltimore: Calendar 
Publishing Company. 1891. 

• 

Mrs. Wilung's Faith Curb. By George C. Needham. 
146 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. Boston : Bradley & Woodruff. 
1891. 

Father Flynn. By George C. Needham. 133 pp. Cloth, 
75 cents. Boston: Bradley & WoodrufF. 1891. 

Mrs. Romaine's Household. By Evelyn Everett Green. 

310 pp. Cloth. Boston: Bradley & WoodrufF. 1891. 

Mind is Matter; or. The Substance of the Soul. By 
William Hcmstreet. 246 pp. Qoth, |i.oa New York: 
Fowler & Wells Company. 1891. 

Moina ; OR. Auainst the Mighty. By I^wrence L. Lynch, 
lllustratea. 520 pp. Pa|>cr, 50 cents. Chicago : Laird & 
Lee. i8<>i. 

Master and Man. By O. O. B. Strayer. 208 pp. Paper, 
25 cent%. New Y<»rk : J. S. Ogilvie. iS«>i. 

Tweniv-rk.mth Annual Kkkirt op the PRocEEDiNfis of 
the Maine Pkrss A»»m»ciati(»n for the Year ending 
May I, iS/i. .Also the Constitution, By-Laws, and Roll of 
Members, l.lompilcd by the .Secretary. 48 pp. Paper. Bar 
Harbor: Joseph Wood. i.H<^i. 

The 1'rk<;rc.i tion of the Jrwv in Russia. Issued by the 
Ru*»o-Je»i*h I'onimiHee of Ix>ndon. Reprinted. 87 pp. 
Paper. Philadelphia : Je^^ish Ihiblication Society of 
America. iH«>i. 

The .Story or Inca Rocca, and Other .Short PoKM<i. 
By Chaunccy Thomas. iiHpp. Cloth. Boston: Damrell 
& Upham. 1H91. 

EvoLi'TioN IN .Science and Art. V. — The Evolution of 
Chemistry \iy Robert (» KUcles, M. I). V|. — The Evo- 
lution of Electric and Magnetic Physic*. Bv Arthur E. 
Kennelly. Paper, 10 cents each. New York : D. Appleton 
& Company 1891. 
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Mv Lady Nicotine. By J. M. Barrie. 230 pp. Paper, as 
cents. Chicago : Rand, McNally, & Company. 1891. 

SwKBT AMD Twenty. By Mary Farley Sanborn. 310 pp 
Paper, 50 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891. 

Across the Ranch. Puck's Libranr, No. 48. 30 pp. 
Papor, 10 cents. New York: Keppler & Schwarsmann. 
1891. 

Poems, Grave and Gay. By Albert E. S. Smvthe. 184 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. Toronto: I mrie & Graham. 1891. 

Hts Two Loves. By Albert Delpit. 299 pp. Cloth, 50 
cents. Sr. Paul: The Price- McCUll Publishing Company. 
1891- 

NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 



From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 62 Stan- 
hope street, Boston : Vocal — " Watching the Waves," Emily 
O. BosweU and Eben H. B^y ; "Wert Thou Sincere?" 
Louis Campbell Tipton ; " Tyrolean Waltsers," '* It Matters 
Not," C. A. White ; " The Garden of Sleep." Cement Scott 
and Isidore DeLara; "O Happy Day," Carl GdUe; "The 
HoMcss' Daughter," Edward Baxter Felton ; "On Venice 
Waters," Henry Vaughn and Otto Roeder. Piano— "Com- 
rades," walu, B. M. Davidson ; " la Viennoise," valse bril- 
lante. G. Bachmann ; " La Paloma" ( The Dove ), transentes, 
by H. Cramer; "The Dove" (La Paloma) transcription, 
Ynulier, arranged byTrehde; "La Danse de La Premidv.*' 
Louis Campbell Tipton ; " Rippling Stream Schottische," A. J. 
GuUe, Jr., •' Western Star Quickstep," Charles Koett ; " Val- 
ley Gem." polka. J. H. Rheem ; *' Sounds from the West.'* 
march, Charles Koett ; " Iowa Waltz," A. Bollman ; " Let 
Huguenots." grand Fantaisie, Sydney Smith ; " Iowa Polka." 
J. N. Coolman; " Le Carnival de Vcnise," Th. Oesten; 
" Perles et Rubis," mazurka de fanUude. W. Lege ; " Teresiu 
ScboCtische." M. M. Blum ; " Sweet Remembrance." Miss 
Kittie Allen ; " White's Grand Triumphal March." N. Mar- 
tines ; " Song King." walu. Louis V. Eckert ; " Geraldine," 
caprice brillante, Charles Drumheller. " Instruction in Four> 
hand Pianoforte Playing." Organ and piano — "La Jessie 
Walu," C. F. W. Bachmann; arranged by Charies Koett. 
VioUn and piano — " Holmes* Airs and Ditties," Henry 
Holmes. Orchestra music— "Tell Me, Sweetheart." C. A. 
White. 

HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 



( Under this beading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be ol use in any way to literary wor k er s . 
Facts about home-made devices partkulariy are desired. Paid 
dcac ri pt i oos of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms ; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
onfinary value to literary workers. Readers of The Writer 
■re ttiged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
CTsry one will be helped, and. do matter how simple a useful 
idea is. it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
GtoeraUyt the simpler the device, the greater is ite value. ] 



gestion in the Ladies' Home Journal^ about two 
ways of writing on a train. The first requires 
that the paper be laid upon a light board, per- 
haps eighteen inches square ; one end of this 
will rest in your lap, and the end farthest from 
you will be raised a few inches by a cord which 
passes around the neck. The whole affords a 
sloping desk which moves with the body, and is 
fairly satisfactory. The simpler, and perhaps 
the better, plan is to place your tablet upon a 
feather pillow in your lap, when you will find 
that the elasticity of the feathers reduces the 
motion to a minimum, and makes writing 
easy. 



Philadblphia. Penn. 



A. A. F. 



Writing on the Cars. — Some of the readers 
of The Writer may not have seen this sug- 



Addressing Bnvelopes on the Tjrpewiiter. 
— Envelopes are the bane of the typewriter 
operator. Even when the greatest care is exer- 
cised, the result is too often an ugly smudge 
above the letters or a word run somewhat 
crooked ; and when the address is long, the en- 
velope is very apt to slip out suddenly, leaving 
the last line uneven and blurred, while if the 
envelope holder is pressed down tightly to 
avoid these difficulties, there is the inevitable 
purple streak which it leaves. But, thanks to 
the inventive genius of an acquaintance of mine, 
I have been freed from the uneasy dread at- 
tendant upon the writing of envelopes and 
postal cards, and I am sure that every operator 
who has not yet solved the problem of address- 
ing envelopes without hateful blurs and streaks 
will welcome the little contrivance with warm 
approval. It is simply this: Take a sheet of 
stiff paper the size of full-width letter paper, 
and turn down about an inch at the top. Then 
cut away the centre of the paper, leaving the 
margins wide enough to extend about half an 
inch over the envelope at each side, cutting to 
within, say, half an inch of the crease made at 
the top, but not cutting into the inch-wide piece 
that has been turned over. Slip the envelope 
into this without turning up the flap, having the 
straight turned-over piece of paper on the uftder 
side of the envelope, and put into the machine 
in the regular manner. I usually make the 
margins of the paper which run under the rub- 
ber bands of the machine about an inch and a 
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half longer than the width of the envelope ; this 
holds the card or envelope firmly in place until 
the very last line has been written, and by a little 
careful gauging of the lines an envelope is 
turned out that is a perfect specimen of neat- 
ness. M. G. 
Philadblpmia, Penn. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



( Rflftden who aead to the publisher* of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
wQl confer a faror if they will mention Thb Wkitbk when they 
write.] 

Thb Cmivalby op thb Prbss. Julius Chambers. Anna 
for June 

POBTKAITS OP JUUUS ChAMBBKS AND B. O. FlOWBK. 

Artna for June. 

Bbnson J. L08SINC. With Portrait. Harper's Wetkly for 
Jane 10. 

Evolution op Nambs. Thomas Meredith Maxwell. Maga- 
»img 0/. A mtrican History for July. 

Douglass Jbrkolo. With Portrait. Walter Jerrold. St. 
NicMas for July. 

Hob ACS Gbbblby. Portrait. Century for July. 

Mb. Cutting, thb Night Editor (Story). Ervin Ward- 
flun. Century for July. 

JouBNAUSTs AND Nbwsmongbrs Again. Topics of the 
Tloie, Century for July. 

CoMSOBNCB IN JouBNAUSM. Eugene M. Camp. Open 
Letter, Century for July. 

What Good Will thb Intbrnational Copybight Law 
Do ? James Parton. Reprinted from Hew Yerk Ledger in 
tndianap^U Jetimallor June 14. 

Thb Boston Commonwbalth. Weekly J eumalist ( Bos- 
ton) for June II. 

How TO P.BCOMB A JouRNALUT. W. T. Stead. Weekly 
Jemmalitt for June 1 1 . 

Shobt Studibs in Litbratubb. XIX.— International In- 
floeoces. Hamilton W. Mabie. Ckri^ian Union for June la. 

RoBBBT Unobrwood Johnson. Edmund Gosse. Critic 
lot June 6. 

How PicTORBS poik Nbwspapbrs arb Madb. Western 
Bookseller for June 6. 

How A Papbb Novbl is Madb. Western Bookseller for 
Jane 6. 

Jambs M. Barrib. With Portrait. James McArthur. 
Ckrirtian Union for June 11. 

Thb Rarity op Hbrbdity Pobts. Reprinted from Lorn- 
doss Spectator in PuMic Opinion for June 14. 

Fbbnch Fiction. Edgar Saltu*. Reprinted from Trutk in 
Hemsdealerlor June 1%. 

Books and thbir Usbs. Reprinted from Minneapolis 
Trihme in HevesdeaUr for June 15. 

National Litbratvrb. Reprinted from Chicago Times, 
\m Hemsdoaler tor June is. 

A CoLLSCB PoBM BY Bryant. Rev. T. L. Jenkins. 
CkHMlan Union for June 35. 

Short Stvdibs in Litbbaturb. XX.— Literary Decs- 
inot. HamOtOQ W. Mabie. Ckristiam Union lot June as- 

Dbyobm. Blanche WUder Bellamy. Ckristiam Union 
for Jane as. 



Advxrtising in England. T. fi. Russell. Printers* Ink 
for June 24. 

Rbading and Rbadbrs. Hester M. Poole. Ladies' 
Home Journal iac July. 

English and Ambrican Nbwspapbrs. Alfred Balch. 
Lippincotfs Magazine for July. 

Captain Charlbs King and His Army Storibs. Major 
William H. Powell, U. S A. Lippincott'slor July. 

Mblvillb E. Stonb. With Portrait, ^iwrrftra for June it. 

CoNCBRNiNG Thrbb Ambxican Novbls. Brander Mat- 
thews. Cosmopolitan for July. 

BaiTiasMS and Ambricanisms. Brander Matthews. 
Harper's Magasine for July. 

OuvBR Wbnobll Holmbs. With Portrait. George Stew- 
art, D. C. L., LL. D. Arena for July. 

NoTABLB Canadian Books. Canada for June. 

Corruption op thb Prbs^s. A Fairy Tale. From the Ger- 
man. Preu a$ul Printer for June ao. 

Thb NuDB in Fiction. Maurice Thompson. America tor 
June 18. 

PoBTs Laurbatb. Rev. P. Haythornthwaite. Reprinted , 
from Merry England { London ) in Literary Digest for May aj. 

History op thb Boston Transcript. Weekly Joumalis 
( Boston ) for May a8. 

Jambs Russbll Lowbll. With Portrait. American Pe- 
riodical Index lot May. 

A Bribp History op thb Cosmopoutan Magazinb. 
American Periodic€U Index for May. 

Thb Author op " Thb Anglomaniacs.*' Queries Maga- 
Mine for June. 

Richard Harding Davis. With Portrait. Review 0/ 
Reviews for June. 

Companionship op Books. Rev. Frederic Marvin. 
Library and Studio for June. 

A Sketch op W. D. Howblls. Qarlc W. Bryan. Good 
Houukeeping lot June. 

With a Litbraby Cam bra. M. D. Sterling. Good 
Houukeeping tor June. 

Rbsponsibiutibs op Wombn Journausts. Margaret B. 
Harvey. Leisure Hours for June. 

SoMB Rabb Old Books. A. R. Fulton. Magasine 0/ 
A merican History for June. 

A Litbrary Pbt. Edgar Fawcett. Lippimcotfs for June 

A By-way in Fiction. Agnes Repplier. Lippincotfs 
lot June. 

Concbrning Out-door Books. Brander Matthews. Cm- 
mop ol itan for June. 

Thb Gmbat Unpublishbd. Frank Howard Howe. Cm- 
mopolitan for June. 

Bbnjamin Pbnhallow Shillabbr. With Portrait. 
Elisabeth Akers Allen New England Magazine for June. 

Classical Litbraturb in Translation. Richard G. 
Moulton. Atlantic Monthly for June. 

Rbubp por Rbadbrs op Books. /4 iw#riir« for June 4- 
History op thk Boston .Saturday Evbning Gazbttb. 
Weekly Journalist ( Boston ) (or June 4. 

Vacations por Litbrary Mbn. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginton. Ckrtstian Union lot June 4. 

Brain-sickly Litbraturb. F. O. Eggleson. Reprinted 
from Unitarian Revtew in Public Opinion lor June 6. 

Richard L. Cary, Jr. With Portrait Western Book- 
seller lor June 6. 

History op thb Boston Pubuc Libbary Buildings. 
S. A. B. Abbott. Reprinted from Boston Globe for April 14 ia 
Library Journal (or June. 
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Landok Oncb Mosb. W. B. Shubrick Qymer. Scrih' 
mtr*$ for July. 

Douglas Jbrkolo. A sketch oi his life. Walter Jerrold. 
St. NkkoiM* for July. 

SoMB Curious Book-titlbs. Thomas L. Ofier. Amtr- 
icmm N^*t and Qutritt fw May 30. 

OuvBB Wbndbll Holmbs. With Portrait. Geoife Wil- 
liam Curtis. Harptr^t Magmnint tor July. 

Thb Influbmcb or Dbmocracv on LrrBRATURB. 
Edmund Gosse. Reprinted from ConUimp^rary R«vkm in 
BcUctic Mag€um» for June. 

Mrs. Cora Stuart Wmbblbr. Helen M. Winslow. 
Damghttrs 0/ America ( Augusta, Me. ) for June. 

AuTNOBSHir. Velroa Caldwell Melville. DmmgkUrt »/ 
A mtrka for June. 

WoMBN OP THB Wbst AND SouTH. Luqr Page Steele. 
Dmmghttrt o/A merica for June. 

Thb Valub op Litbraturb and Art to thb Working- 
man. " O. S. J." Inland PrinUr for June. 

Thb Likb and Pobtry op Francois CoppiB. E. and 
R. E. Prothere. English lUustraUd Magazin* ion iMXnt. 

SuPBKPiciAUTV' IN FiCTiON. America for June 35. 

Making a Combdy. Stuart Robson and His Play, "The 
Henrietta." Ltitnrt Hom-t for July. 

Books That Tbll. Ntunman fur June. 

Thb Rblations op Litbraturb to Soobty. Amelia E. 
Barr. Nffrtk A merican Rgview for July. 

Thb Amrrican Copyright Act. Its Policy and Probable 
Resulto. F. R. Daldy, secrctar>' of the English Copyright 
League. Forum for July. 

Enc.linh Railway Fiction. Agnes Repplier. Atlantic 
Aiantkiy for July. 

HisTi»RY OK thb " Arbna." With Portrait of B. O. 
Flower. U'etkly Journalist l B4»*iiin ) for June 25. 

Stamiino NRWsfAPBRS. John Russell Vuung. Pre u and 
PrtMUr for June ay. 

Thb Fvturb ok Ambrican Litrkatl'rr. Theodore 
Watts. Reprinted from the F<nrtnigktly Review in Literary 
Digest for June 27. 

LiTBRARV CoiNaoBNCBS. John Dennis. Reprinted from 
Leisure Hour in Literary Digest lor June 27. 

Thb Wandbring Jbw Lbi.rnd ( Eu(*r.nb Slr and Eu- 
•ULS-FvANs). Profcftsor R. (>. Moulton. Reprinted from 
Paet-Lorr in Literary Digest for June 27. 

Editors vs. Authors. Press and Printer for June ao. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Sidney Pcrlcy, whose book, " Historic 
Storms/* will soon be published, is a resident 
of Salem, Mass., and not of Providence, K. I., 
as was stated in the June Writer. Mr. Per- 
ley is a lawyer, and has compiled several 
genealogies, also the " Poets of Essex County," 
besides writing the history of Boxford, of which 
town he is a native. 

Tuesday, June 9, being the twenty-first anni- 
versary of the death of Charles Dickens, his 
tomb in Westminster Abbey was loaded with 
wreaths and other floral mementoes. 



James L. Bryce, M. P., the author of the 
" American Commonwealth,*^ sent an ivy from 
his country seat in England to the graduating 
class of Princeton. 

Professor A. S. Hardy, of Dartmouth, will 
sail from New York, July 8, on the steamer City 
of New York for Liverpool. He will be absent 
one year, and will possibly go around the 
world. 

Miss Aim^ Tourjee, daughter of the author 
of '* A FooPs Errand,'* has been awarded the 
prize for superior excellence in illustration by 
the Philadelphia School of Design for Women. 
The prize is given by G. W. Childs, and con- 
sists of a finely engraved gold medal of the value 
of fifty dollars. Miss Tourjee's paintings ex- 
hibited at the Academy of Fine Arts last winter 
were highly commended. 

Henry M. Alden, editor of Harper's AftfHthfy 
Afa^aMtfUy and author of that remarkable book, 
" God in His World," is a tall, powerfully built 
man, with a rugged face and a kindly brown 
eye. 

Francis Parkman, the historian, of Boston, 
will pass a portion of the summer with his 
daughter, Mrs. Jefferson Coolidge, at Little 
Harbor, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Just at the time when the American news- 
papers were printing sensational despatches to 
the effect that Rudyard Kipling was dying of 
consumption and had been ordered to Italy to 
prolong his life for a few weeks, if possible, 
the young author himself was coming to 
America as fast as an ocean steamship could 
bring him, and a day or two later he was in 
New York, keeping as much as possible out of 
public view. With a single exception, he de- 
clined all social attentions that were offered to 
him while he was here, the exception being a 
dinner given in his honor at the Southern 
Society by Thomas Nelson Page. He skilfully 
avoided the sharp New York reporters, and the 
first definite information regarding his move- 
ments that was published in the New York 
papers was the fact that after a fortnight's 
sUy he had sailed for England the day before. 
New York reporters are not so proud of them- 
selves as they were before he came. 
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A New York correspondent says that when 
Edgar Saltus was writing his latest book, *' Mary 
Magdalene,** he went into seclusion, denied 
himself to all callers, and, day and night, for six 
weeks threw himself heart and soul into his 
work. When he came forth, he says : " I had 
turned from agnosticism, and was almost a 
Christian.** 

Alfred Balch has in Lippincotfs for July an 
article, ** English and American Newspapers,** 
pointing out the differences in the organizations 
and methods of the newspapers of these two 
countries. 

A. H. McGuffey, the compiler of the well- 
known ** McGuffey Readers,** is a Cincinnati 
lawyer. 

A Miss Minna Irving, who is called " the 
poetess of Tarry town,** has brought a suit for 
$5,000 damages against a next-door neighbor 
for literary losses incurred through the howling 
of said neighbor*s dogs. 

An ancient citizen of Concord has furnished 
this glimpse of Hawthorne : ** I never could 
get him to say anything till after three o*clock 
in the afternoon : he was writing and thinking 
about his books, you know, mornings. Why, 
he'd go as near to me as that tree ( pointing to 
one three feet off) and never see me mornings. 
But after three o'clock, when I was working 
Vound, he*d sit on a sawhorse and talk.'* 

The late Prince Napoleon left more than five 
trunks full of important papers. Frederick 
Masson is to edit them, and will endeavor to 
make his work rather a history than a volume 
of memoirs, and to bring out the true character, 
plans, and hopes of the Prince. 

•• Literary Industries," a new volume by 
Hubert Howe Bancroft, is announced as nearly 
ready for publication by Harper & Brothers. 
The work is largely autobiographical, and con- 
tains the story of the conception of Mr. Ban- 
croft's great history, the manner of its comjwsi- 
tion, and the methods by which the materials 
for its completion were collected. There are 
many interesting reminiscences also of the 
famous men with whom Mr. Bancroft was from 
time to time thrown in contact, and numerous 
literary digressions, which give additional zest 
to an already entertaining narrative. 



The original agreement for " Barnaby Rudgc * 
between Charles Dickens and Bentley, the 
publisher, has just been sold in London. From 
this it appears that Dickens received $20,000 
for the copyright. 

" The Relations of Literature to Society ** 
are considered in an entertaining ¥ray in the 
North American Review for July, by Mrs. 
Amelia £. Barr, who contends that good writers 
receive all the attention from the social world 
that they deserve. 

A gentleman in Portland, Me., has become 
the possessor of the desk on which John G. 
Whittier wrote his earliest poem. He received 
it from the poet himself. It is described as a 
very old piece of furniture, being an heirloom 
in the Whittier family, and having seen, possibly, 
200 years of service. 

The Magazine of American History ( New 
York) closes its twenty-fifth volume with an 
admirable June issue. 

Mr. Gladstone is said to be a comparatively 
poor man. He writes for the magazines be- 
cause he needs the $1,000 he gets for an article. 

The frontispiece to Harper's Magazine for 
July is a fine portrait of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
engraved by Closson from a recent photograph. 
George William Curtis, in an interesting and 
appreciative article on Dr. Holmes and his 
works, takes occasion to review the condition 
of American literature sixty years ago, when 
the *♦ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ** gave 
his first paper to the public. 

A French journal states that the sale of 
Victor Hugo's works still continues to be very 
large. During the past five years the proceeds 
from his various works have amounted to 1,483,- 
373 francs, with one or two items unreported. 

W. B. .Shubrick Clymer ( who wrote the re- 
cent " Note on Jane Austen " in Scribner's Mag- 
azine ) contributes a similarly well-considered 
literary essay on Landor to Scribner's for July. 

Mary Hartwcll Catherwood, author of that 
remarkable story, *' The Romance of the Dol- 
lards," begins a serial story, ** The Lady of Fort 
St. John," in the Atlantic Monthly for July. In 
the same number is an admirable article on 
•• English Railway Fiction," by Agnes Repplier. 
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The anonymous novel, "All for Him : Eros 
and Anteros/' translated from the twenty- 
seventh French edition by Frederick Lyster, 
is by Albert Delpit. It has also been translated 
by R. H. Merriam, under title of " His Two 
Loves,** with author's name. 

The J. Dewing Company, book publishers and 
dealers in fine art goods at San Francisco, has 
issued a circular to its creditors offering fifty 
cents on the dollar. The outstanding obliga- 
tions of the firm are said to aggregate 
$200,000. 

A new literary society, known as the Papyrus 
Oub, was formed June 1 1 by the authors, pub- 
lishers, artists, and booksellers of Chicago. 
The objects of the club are to bring together in 
closer and more friendly relations the authors, 
artists, publishers, and booksellers of Chicago 
and the great Northwest; At present those 
different professions are so entirely unac- 
quainted with each other that authors are send- 
ing their works to Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia to find a market ; and publishers, 
on the other hand, are looking to the East for 
writers when men of talent and ability are to 
be found at their very doors. 

John Greenleaf Whittier has sent an auto- 
graph copy of " The Kansas Emigrant*s Song " 
to the Kansas State Historical Society. The 
venerable poet, who is nearly eighty-four years 
old, pathetically writes : " My sight has failed 
so much that I fear my writing will be unread- 
able. I would not have tried to copy anything 
for any other purpose.*' 

Among other good advice in Mr. Howe's 
article in the Cosmopolitan on "The Great 
Unpublished *' is the following cheerful advice 
to unsuccessful authors : " Learn to write and 
cultivate an original, or, at least, a correct style, 
and think your story out before you write it. 
Let it be moral in tone, if this be morally pos- 
sible. Remember that comedy and tragedy lie 
side by side in life, and do not try to separate 
them. Tell your story straightforwardly, and 
avoid padding. Don't torget that love-making 
is not love-vaunting; write of the real people 
around you, and let imaginary people alone." 

Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Cen- 
tury^ has been confined to his home recently 
bj illness. 



Walter Besant tells an odd story of English 
journalistic methods. A certain writer sent an 
article — signed and with an attractive title — 
first to one journal and when it was declined to 
another. Both times it came back to him after 
a longish interval, " marked by the inky thumb 
of the compositor." The author put away his 
manuscript. Then he meditated. Then he 
began to take the two journals. In a fortnight 
he found his article in each of the papers, 
unsigned and under another title. 

The "Idler" of the Publishers' Circular 
says that Hall Caine, author of " The Deem- 
ster," is suffering from "extreme ner\ous 
exhaustion, the result of overwork." A story 
which he agreed to write for Tillotson*s Syndi- 
cate has been postponed for a year, and " The 
Scapegoat," undertaken for the Illustrated 
London News, is at a stand. He is recovering, 
however. 

The Publishers' Weekly is printing a series 
of articles on " The Profession of Book-selling," 
the object of which is to give plain directions 
to apprentices and clerks in the book trade as 
to the most practical methods of doing their 
work. 

The issue of the Chicago Times for June 19 
included 124 pages ->- probably the largest 
single issue of a newspaper ever published. All 
the paper but a dozen pages, however, was 
made up of a delinquent tax-list, which the busi- 
ness manager of the Times probably regards as 
a triumph of journalism. 

The concluding sentences of a letter from 
Mr. Walter Besant to the London Times, w^rit- 
ten in reply to a letter from " Ouida," run thus : 
" Not a good book comes up but all the younger 
writers read it eagerly to learn something from 
it ; they know how to distinguish art from trade, 
and they cannot think of the latter until the 
first is attended to. Lastly, the public — 
your readers — steadily refuse to read anything 
that is not good. We are not, in fact, exactly 
arrived at the Kingdom of Heaven, but we are 
going along as well as can be expected ; and if 
Dickens and Thackeray are dead, we have still 
got men and women who, though not on their 
level, are able to please, amuse, and instruct 
the world in fiction as well as in all other 
branches of literature." 
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JENNIE M. DRINKWATER. 



The frontispiece of this month's Writer is 
a portrait of an unknown author — in the popu- 
lar sense of the term, at least; yet Jennie M. 
Drink water ( whose full name is Jennnie M. 
Drinkwater Conklin ) has written more than a 
dozen books, all of which have been financially 
successful. Of several editions of 30,000 each 
have been sold, and it is within the bounds 
of truth to say that of all her works at least 
200,000 copies have been published and sold. 
Her peculiar line of work is that which pub- 
lishers designate as ** Sunday-school Juvenile,*' 
that is to say, books for the young, but more 
especially for girls. These books are written, 
of course, with an eye to the moral and spiritual 
development of their readers, an end which 
may be attained readily in a book which holds 



the young reiviers attention. To do this 
requires an art quite as definite as that of the 
story-writer in any other field, and of this art 
the subject of this sketch has made herself 
mistress. 

Her stories are true to life, as she watches it 
in others. Her characters are living people, a 
fact in consequence of which she is enabled to 
invest the story of their lives with a realism 
and a human interest which would be wanting 
were her characters creations of her fancy. 
Deriving her inspiration, as she does, from 
every-day life, it is not remarkable that she 
should receive letters from girls who have been 
helped by her books. "To all the girls who 
have written to me " is the dedication of her 
book, " Other Folk." More than one has said, 
" You have written my life." 

Miss Drinkwater is a thorough American, 
having been born on the coast of Maine about 
fifty years ago. Her home is now in Madison, 
N. J. Story-writing came natural to her, and in 
early life she was a constant contributor to 
leading papers. Always fond of reading, at the 
age of twelve she became inspired with the 
thought of writing a book herself. At odd 
moments she made her first attempt at story- 
writing ; story-telling she had l)egun before, 
gathering about her the younger children to 
listen to the adventures of some small heroine. 
Her earliest recollections of books are of the 
Bible and '* The Pilgrim's Progress." Now 
she can look back and see how the thread of 
these early influences is woven into the warp 
and woof of her stories. Having had from her 
earliest reading an absorbing interest in 
biography, one of her first inspirations in book- 
making ( she prefers to speak of it as '' book- 
growing") was the thought of biography — to 
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write lives of people as she found them, using 
their weaknesses, hardships, evil or noble con- 
duct to point truth to others. For this reason, 
Miss Drinkwater^s stories always possess a 
wholesome moral, and at the same time an 
absorbing interest. 

In 1874, when she was herself an invalid, she 
became warmly interested in girls and women 
shut in from the happy outside world, and the 
thought of a society for mutual comfort occurred 
to her. She sought invalids, and found them, 
wrote an account of her "Shut In Society," 
which seemed to touch every one who read it. 
Letters poured in from everywhere, friends 
came as helpers, and to-day the " Shut In 
Society " has more than two thousand members, 
and is represented in every state of the Union, 
and in many parts of the world. It is an organ- 
ized society, with an advisory board, and pub- 
lishes monthly a magazine called the Open 
Window, Her book, "Tessa Wadsworth*s 
Discipline/^ gives a sketch of its earliest 
members. 

Unique as a literary confession is an inci- 
dent which Miss Drinkwater loves dearly to 
tell. She says that when writing " Miss Pru- 
dence " she felt that she had no " true story " 
to draw upon. " It does not matter," she 
thought; "I will pray for somebody's life." 
The book had not been long published before 



she received a letter ( signed with initials only ) 
saying, " You have known a friend of mine and 
written her life." 

Among her most popular books are " Tessa 
Wadsworth's Discipline," " Other Folk," 
" Rue's Helps," " Bek*s First Comer," " Miss 
Prudence," " The Story of Hannah," " Isabel's 
Between Times," " Rizpah's Heritage," " From 
Flax to Linen," " Marigold," and others. Her 
latest book, " Second Best," issued by her Bos 
ton publishers, is having a large and profitable 
sale. Since it was put upon the market, seven 
months ago, more than 18,000 copies have been 
sold. 

At a time when literary reformers decry the 
modern taste for sensational literature, it ii 
refreshing to know that there is an honest and 
wide extended demand for such books as Miss 
Drinkwater's, which are forming a noble educa- 
tional wock. Possibly the critics themselves 
may not be aware of the existence of these 
books, which possess not only originality of 
treatment, and simplicity and purity of style, 
but literary finish as well. Certainly the author 
of this thoroughly good fiction is entitled to 
great praise for her undoubted cleverness 
in writing books which interest, and at the 
same time tend to ennoble and lighten the lives 
of those who read them. Frederick Orr. 

Boston, Mass. 



CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY CULTURE. 



In the July number of The Writer I read 
with much interest an article describing the 
object and work of the Delaware (O.) Monday 
Club, composed of a few earnest, cultivated 
women. The writer of the article says, "but 
much is to be read between the lines," and I 
read many things between the lines that this 
lady, perhaps, has never thought of. The 
object of the club is praiseworthy, and if there 
were more groups of such people seeking for 
advancement, their less favored neighbors 
wouldf doubdess, feel the influence. 



But is it prudent for women to band them- 
selves together and not allow the men a chance? 
Why should the men be excluded from " this 
paradise," to be used only as "escorts on very 
dark nights," as much as to say, " We do not 
want you, except when we can use you." 

I believe in the sexes cooperating with one 
another for mutual improvement Speaking 
with a wonum upon this subject, I drew forth 
her opinion. She said: "I remain at home 
with my husband evenings. After reading 
aloud, he discusses with me the topics about 
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which he has been reading, and we both gain 
much from this method. If I had formed the 
habit of going out evenings to my club or to 
mingle - with other women, what would my 
husband have been liable to do ? He, feeling hurt 
at my leaving him, would probably have joined 
some social club, to spend his time with other 
men, smoking, at cards, or listening to stories 
that do not tend to elevate the human race. As 
it is now, if I leave him long enough to put my 
children to bed, the minutes seem hours to him, 
and when I return I find that he has been 
saving an article for some time which he wishes 
me to hear." 

Such experiences are universal, and I believe 
that the best way to cultivate ourselves and 
others at the same time is to cooperate. In 
my opinion, one of the important factors in the 
evils that are undermining society at present is 
this lack of cooperation — I delight in using 
the word — between the sexes. 



Generally, the habit of visiting the rooms of 
a social club is formed while the man is young 
and unmarried. Then, if he marries a woman 
who is of the same disposition, the habit is 
encouraged, and thus the spirit of a true home 
is not fostered. The young women should form 
literary and social clubs, allowing the young 
men to take an equal part ; then, perhaps, some 
of these difficulties might be avoided. We 
should think of the home before anything else, 
draw out and interest the husband, wife, and 
children, and cultivate the best that is in them. 

A delightful literary club could be formed by 
two or three families meeting once in a week 
or fortnight to do work such as that of the 
Delaware Monday Club; and if the younger 
members of the families were not interested in 
the deeper subjects in which their parents were, 
let them pursue lighter studies of an improving 
sort in a separate room. Roy W. Osborm, 

Lynn, Mass. 



THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 



[a paper read at the seventh annual convention of the national editorial 

association at st. paul, july i4-i7» 189i.] 



The time is long since past when the editorial 
department gave its distinctive character to the 
newspaper. In the days of Greeley, of Bennett, 
and of Bowles people looked to the newspaper 
to see what Greeley, or Bowles, or Bennett had 
to say about political or public affairs, and the 
news interest of the newspaper was secondary to 
that of the editorial department With the 
spread of the railroad and the telegraph, the 
development of the science of news-gathering, 
and the increase of facilities for communica- 
tion between different localities there has come 
a decided change* The editorial department 
no longer outranks the news department in 
importance. On the contrary, the news depart- 
ment to^y dominates the editorial, and the 
question, — sure evidence of heresy in the 
palmy days when editors had something to say, 



and an audience not too hurried or pressed with 
other matters to listen to it, — the question 
whether a live newspaper needs to have any 
editorials at all has been a matter of seiious 
discussion. We have no great editorial writers 
to-day — no writers, that is, whose names are 
household words throughout the land as those 
of the famous New York journalists were ; no 
writers whose daily utterances are as eagerly 
looked for as those of the oracle at Delphi — 
and much more clearly understood. Henry 
Watterson and Charles A. Dana are to-day the 
only survivors of the old race of editors whose 
personality made them conspicuous leaders of 
popular thought through the editorial columns 
of the press, and even they as editors are simply 
interesting features of the CourUr-youmal 
and the N4w York Sun^ and by no meaa« 
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indispensable elements of their success. Not 
one man in all this assembly of 
active newspaper men, I venture to say, 
can name the present chief editorial 
writers of the New York daily papers, or of the 
daily papers of Boston, or of Philadelphia, or 
Chicago, or St. Paul. It is generally known 
that Mr. Dana does not himself write many of 
the editorials of the Sufty although it is under- 
stood that he keeps constant control of the 
editorial page. The general quality of edi- 
torial writing throughout the country may possi- 
bly have improved in the last fifty years, 
but the day of great editors — great in the 
sense of national reputation and national influ- 
ence — is past. Editorial personality no longer 
exists, excepting in towns and villages so small 
that the editorial " we " cannot help meaning to 
every reader the editorial^" I," where the edi- 
tor of the local paper has influence and promi- 
nence, not so much because of his transcendent 
ability, but because of the publicity of his 
position. Taking the newspapers of the coun- 
try throughout to-day, the editorial department 
is the weakest, and in itself the least interesting 
of any of the departments of the paper. Mark 
Twain tells us in his dry way of his experience 
as an editorial writer once during the tempo- 
rary absence of the regular man — how he 
started in blithely with ideas enough, as it 
seemed to him, to overturn the world, how he 
found himself written dr>' after the first two 
issues of the paper, how he struggled manfully 
with the cyclopedia, his exchanges, and other 
sources of information during the rest of the 
editor *s absence, and how he has looked admir- 
ingly at the editorial columns of the newspapers 
ever since and ** wondered how the mischief 
those fellows ever do it." For ten years past 
it has been my privilege to handle about two 
hundred newspapers every day as exchange 
editor of the Boston Globe, They are not the 
local newspapers of New England, but the 
more important dailies and weeklies of the 
country outside of the Ntw England States. 
In reading them I have been struck by 
three things : The cheerful readiness with 
which the American editor will proceed to 
express his opinions about any sub- 
ject undtT the sun, whether he knows any- 



thing about it or not ; the smartness, bright 
though it may be flippant, of his comments on 
current events, and the astonishing similarity of 
the editorial departments in papers of similar 
tendencies throughout the country. This simi- 
larity which I have noted would be more aston- 
ishing still, if it were simultaneous. That it is 
not — its consecutiveness, on the other hand, 
being its most noticeable feature — shows that 
while editorial great minds may and do run in 
the same channel, they do not always run side 
by side. 

The editorial department, then, has lost the 
prestige and surpassing importance which it 
possessed thirty, or forty, or fifty years ago. 
To-day the high-priced newspaper men of the 
country are reporters, and correspondents, and 
city editors, and managing editors, and news 
editors — not editorial writers. People look to 
the editorial columns for partisan presentation 
of the doctrines of their political faith, and for 
sharp comments on public characters and cur- 
rent events, but they do not look there for guid- 
ance and instruction, as they did years ago, and 
they buy the papers rather for the news, and 
the pictures, and the magazine features, than 
for the editorials which they contain. This 
being so, the practical questions arise : What 
should the editorial department be in modern 
journalism, and, now that its functions are ac- 
knowledged to have changed, how can it be 
made to attain its best and highest use .' 

It would be presumptuous for one of my 
years to undertake to tell practical newspaper 
men of your experience how editorials should 
be written. I have no thought of that ; but 
there are certain ideas that have been brought to 
my mind by constantly seeing the editorial pages 
of American newspapers, that it may be worth 
while to present, even if their only use is to call 
forth better and different ideas from those who 
may discuss this paper. I confess that my own 
sympathy under the conditions of modern jour- 
nalism is with the news, and not with the edi- 
torial, department. I believe that the main 
function of the newspaper to day is to chronicle 
the ev^ts of the world, and that the best use 
of the editorial is to explain those events so 
that they will be best understood by the people. 
I do not believe that an editor — an editorial 
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writer, I mean — should fulfil the function of a 
lawyer whose task it is to persuade his hearers 
to his way of thinking, so much as that of an 
expounder who gives to others the benefit of 
his knowledge, and sets matters before them in 
so clear a light as to enable them to make up 
their own minds aright. I am aware that this 
will seem like heresy to many of you, and I 
acknowledge that the literal application of the 
rule is inconsistent with the purpose of the 
political editorials which form so large a part 
of editorial writing in America, and upon which 
the existence of so many newspapers theoreti 
cally depends. The heresy, however, is not 
so great as it would seem, and literal applica. 
tion of the rule to political writing in practice 
would mean simply that the editor should set 
matters before his readers in the light in which 
they appear to him — in which case he would 
be in the position of the advocate who has the 
utmost confidence in the justice of his cause. 
Outside of political writing, and suggestions 
for improvements, which would make the 
editor what he should always be, — a leader in 
his community and a thoughtful exponent of 
better things, — the main function of the editorial 
should be to explain and supplement the daily 
news. The editor is an educated man, who is 
supposed to keep better informed on current 
topics than most other men, and who certainly 
has advantages for acquiring information such 
as few men possess. If some event occurs, his 
readers naturally depend on him to point out its 
relation to other events, and to enable them to 
understand its importance and its effects as 
well as he does himself. Such editorials, explana- 
tory of the news, are naturally connected with 
it, and might advantageously be printed away 
from the editorial page, following the news para- 
graphs which they expound. They would be 
more than news, since they would inevitably be 
colored by the personal experience and beliefs 
of the editor who wrote them ; and taken with 
the news — which, according to the highest 
standard, should always be free from editorial 
opinion, or partisanship of any kind — they 
would give to the reader as complete an under- 
standing of the subject as he could wish to 
attain. The editorial columns proper could be 
left for the political writing, which is an inevita- 



ble feature of newspapers in a country like 
ours ; for general comments and editorials not 
directly connected with the news of the day, 
and for the graceful or humorous articles which 
editorial writers now produce in their daily or 
weekly struggle against inexorable space. 

If these suggestions should be adopted by 
editorial writers, the space occupied by the 
editorial department would naturally be reduced, 
but even that might not be regarded as a 
national calamity. In these modern times it is 
even conceivable that some issue of a news- 
paper should be made without any editorial at 
ail, and still the world continue in its daily 
revolution. So many editors, under present 
conditions, write when they have nothing at all 
to say! The space-fetich has them for his 
ardent worshippers, and because, in the days 
of Greeley, the editorial page was the one to 
which the reader turned at once — '' to see what 
old Greeley had to say " — they think it necessary 
to iill two or three columns of space to^y in 
every issue with leaded minion or brevier. 
How many of you here to-day can say that you 
never wrote a column when a stickful was all 
your brain possessed ? And how many of you, 
when you stop to consider, believe that your 
readers really want to hear you talk when you 
have nothing of any consequence to say? In- 
stead of writing editorials, then, merely to fill 
valuable space, expend more energy on the 
news department, brighten your paper with a 
special article on some local topic, or even with 
an interesting extract from some of the literary 
magazines, and your readers will renew their 
subscriptions and call you blessed. Write little 
for the editorial page, but have that little 
good. Never mind if your two columns of 
leaded brevier shrink to a half column, or even 
to a stickful. Give the editorial department 
**what it is worth " in point of space, as you 
would any other feature of your paper. The 
conditions are not the same now as they were 
in James Gordon Bennett's time, and Horace 
Greeley possibly may have had a larger 
brain than yours. Make what editorials you do 
print as valuable as you can, and, in order to do 
that, study to keep yourself better informed 
than the readers for whom you write. An ed- 
itor cannot expect what Bill Nye calls. Kv«. 
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" think-tank " to be filled like the widow's 
cruse of oil. He must develop his brain him- 
self, and by storing his mind with useful infor- 
mation, increase his value to himself and to his 
constituents. The editorial writer who is not a 
constant student of literature, and political 
economy, and history, and more particularly 
the history of his own country, is not worthy of 
the position he essays to fill. The editorial 
writer who does not follow, so far as he can, 
the articles in solid periodicals like the Forum^ 
the Arena, and the North American Review^ 
cannot give to many of his readers much infor- 
mation, for they will be better informed than 
he. The editor who does not circulate among 
the people, and keep in touch with their feel- 
ing about the daily affairs of life will find that 
his editorials do not ^ssess that human inter- 
est which makes the chief merit of everything 
literary in this world, from a novel to a para- 
graph of local news. The editor who does not 
read other papers, and particularly those ex- 
pressing different opinions from his own, loses 
the best available means of brightening his 
own intellect and broadening his views. For 
editorial paragraph writing I know of no 
better preparation than running hastily over 
the pages of forty, or fifty, or a hundred papers, 
of all classes and varieties of opinions, not 
really stopping to read anything, but glancing 
up and down the columns of each sheet. Not 
only are the papers full of suggestions, but the 
rapid work of running through their columns 
stirs up the intellect, produces a mental excite- 
ment, so to speak, and enables the brain 
to do its best and snappiest work. 
Sparks come when steel strikes fiint. Con- 
tact with other minds rouses the faculties of your 
own. No man, I believe, can sit down in cold 
blood and write anything that is thoroughly 
well worth reading, or that will live beyond the 
hour that brings it forth. To write his best, a 
man must have the blood tingling through his 
veins, and his brain must be surcharged till he 
thrills with the excitement of his work. For 
that reason a political writer can find no better 
preparation for effective work than the reading 
of papers with the opinions of which he most 
heartily disagrees. "Whenever I want to 
write well," sstid to me OT^zt the most brilliant 



Democratic editorial writer on the Boston 
press, *' I always read the editorials in the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Gazette, They madden 
me so that I always do my most effective 
work." 

It seems hardly necessary to say that hon- 
esty is the best policy in editorial writing, as it 
is in everything else but love and war. The 
editor who writes what he does not believe will 
never write his best, and sooner or later his 
constituents will find him out. It takes a 
smart man to lie successfully, even when he 
only talks, and when he writes a professional 
liar needs to have Argus eyes and to keep them 
all upon his record to avoid contradicting him- 
self. A necessary corollary is that the editor 
who sells his editorial space, either directly for 
money, or indirectly for profit or preferment, 
destroys its value to himself and to the pur- 
chaser. The theory of signed editorials is 
certainly solid to this extent: that no man 
should ever write for his paper what he would 
not be willing to sign, if occasion should re- 
quire. An honest editorial is one of the 
noblest works of man. 

The tendency of editorial writing to-day is 
toward the paragraph, and this is well, because 
most editors, in view of their limitations of 
time, can express in a paragraph all that is val- 
uable in their minds on any subject that they 
are likely to discuss. The temptation is, how- 
ever, to make the paragraphs flippant and to 
cover their weakness by their pointed wit. 
The wise editor will resist this temptation, for 
his own and for his readers* good. The temp- 
tation to be personal, too, and particularly to 
score the weaknesses of a contemporary, — the 
hated rival across the way, — should also be 
strenuously guarded against. Unless you can 
speak well of your rival, do not s|>eak of him at 
all. That is the safest rule, and if it is followed, 
your increase in dignity and your elevation in 
public esteem will more than compensate for the 
loss of the opportunity which you hate to miss. 

I would not have it understood by anything 
that I have said that I underestimate the im- 
portance of the work done by the editor of the 
local pa|>er or the value of his influence. To 
my mind the position that he occupies is one of 
the most important in journalism, and I say 
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boldly that I would rather be the editor and 
proprietor of an established local paper in a 
thriving town or small city than the managing 
editor of the largest daily in New York. It is 
through the editorial department, too, that the 
editor of such a paper can best make his influ- 
ence felt. He is in a position to see better than 
almost anybody else the position of the commu- 
nity in which he lives, its needs, its possibilities* 
and its opportunities for development in the 
best way. It is his rightful province to lead 
public thought, and to guide public progress, 
because, on the rules I have laid down, he is the 
most competent person to set matters before 
his readers in their proper light. The influence 
for good of such a man, if he is honest, earnest, 
and fearless, is absolutely inestimable. He 
preaches to more people every week than all 
the ministers together in the county in which 
he lives. He can make himself a reputation — 
local, and national, too, if he will — such 
as no lawyer, or physician, or other professional 



man can hope to attain. If he is honest and 
earnest, and makes the best of the opportunities 
which lie within his grasp, he may accomplish 
more single-handed than a score of men equally 
able can accomplish in any other way. It is 
the duty of such a man to keep in advance of 
his community, — and yet not so far in advance 
as to get the reputation of an idealist, — to lead 
its progress, to point out possible improve- 
ments, and to insist on them until public spirit 
demands that they be made. There are 
thousands of men so placed in the offices of the 
country weeklies and the interior dailies of the 
United States to-day. Let us earnestly hope 
that they appreciate the importance of the 
duties entrusted to their care, and that, with 
honesty, and earnestness, and all the ability 
that they possess, they will realize to the 
utmost, for the public good, the possibilities of 
the editorial department. 

IVilliam H. Hills. 

Boston, Mass. 



MY UNWRITTEN SEQUEL. 



If it had not been for Cousin Will I should 
never have thought of writing a story. I lived 
in a small — truth compels me to add, a very 
small — village in New Hampshire. The shire 
town of the county is fifteen miles away, 
and there Cousin Will — second cousin, by the 
way — settled, after he left his alma mater ^ 
old Dartmouth, as proprietor, publisher, and 
editor of the BugU^ the county newspaper. 

When I told Will, with the free criticism 
accorded to an interested relative, that I had 
hoped he would honor his admiring family by 
choosing a profession, he only laughed, and 
replied : — 

'*My dear Ruth, what is journalism but a 
profession, and a noble one at that! I shall 
preach to a larger audience than the m(»t cele- 
brated divine; I can administer little sugar- 
coated pills to the dear old Public, when his 
health and morals indicate the need of a tonic ; 



and I shall be able to plead the cause of sufiEering 
Humanity as my client as well as any advocate 
in the land, with the entire reading community 
as judge and jury." Then he added : — 

" Ruth, I want a correspondent for the Bugle 
in every town in this county, to report the news 
items and local happenings, and I think you 
will be the right one for Clayville." 

"Why, Will," I stammered, aghast, "I do 
not know how to write for publication." 

** Well, just try it. For material, use while 
paper, black ink, and common sense. Write 
plainly, do not abbreviate, tell plain facts plainly, 
without fear or favor." 

" But I am afraid I cannot use good language." 

•» If by *good language * you mean long words, 
I hope you cannot. Let John Smith build a 
new house, instead of erect a palatial mansion. 
If it is struck by lightning, do not give it 
over to the fury of the devastating element. 
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Give the hymeneal altar a rest when he gets 
married. Do not advertise him as a purveyor 
of the lacteal fluid just because he runs a milk 
cart, or as a tonsorial artist if he keeps a bar- 
ber's shop. When the poor fellow dies, do not 
make him shuflle off this mortal coil ; that coil 
was worn out years ago. Remember, polysylla- 
bles are the blank cartridges of language. They 
make a noise, but seldom bring down the game. 
The dead shots in literature load their arms 
with short, sharp, terse Anglo-Saxon bul- 
lets." 

Five years passed. Will made a success of 
his paper, the BugU, I had sent every week a 
report of the doings of Clayville. I obtained 
no very startling items, to be sure, for we were 
a quiet, law-abiding people, and in half a decade 
could display no heretical minister, deacon gone 
to the bad, petty thief, or petted defaulter ; an 
elopement was a thing unknown, and there 
were no murders except of the King's English. 
Still, when one of our village boys left his 
country home for a far away city, to seek his 
fortune, he was always glad to have mother 
send her boy the old, familiar home paper. It 
would be soiled when it reached him. The folds 
were deeply creased, and sometimes broken, 
for had not its pages passed from the trembling 
hands of the dear old grandfather to the grasp 
of tiny Tot. whose special delight is the chil- 
dren's corner. He likes to read about the 
minister's donation party, and that Joe Joslin 
has built a new barn: that his father won the 
first prize at the county fair, for his fine yoke 
of steers. 1 think, too, his heart beats a little 
faster when he reads that blue-eyed Kitty Clark 
is teaching school in the little old red school- 
house at the " Corners." 

One day I went to Drookside. I thought I 
would treat myself to a love of a bonnet. I 
ran into the Bu^U office with a new item for 
Will, for 1 had just heard that Clayville was to 
have a new market. 

*• Will," I said, and I tell my cheeks flush 

like a schoolgirrs. ** I want to write a story." 

Will gave a look of disgust. 

" But, Will," I replied to his look, for he had 

made no audible remark, ** I do want to write 

a stor)'. I shall not write of high life in 

£n£hod, of lords and ladies, or of mystery and 



murder, high tragedy, plots and counter plots, 
but I should like to tell a little, simple country 
story. Will, of the lives and homes among 
which I have spent my days." 

" You might try," said Will, doubtfully. " It 
will do no harm. If one editor 'respectfully 
declines^ it, you can try another. You can 
have no worse luck than seemed to follow our 
latest literary fad, when he first endeavored to 
find a market for his literary wares, that are 
now worth their weight in gold." 

When I went home that day it was with the 
firm purpose of writing a story, and a love 
story, at that ! Just think of it, I, an old maid, 
for I should be thirty-five my next birthday, I, 
who never, alas ! had a lover to speak to me 
the beautiful and wonderful words that I 
instinctively knew lovers must say, — was it not 
supremely ridiculous that I should write of 
love! 

I wrote the story. It was only a simple tale 
of a sweet young village girl and her stalwart 
farmer lover. I shaded the brightness of their 
pictured lives with little trials and misunder- 
standings, tears and fears, a wily woman and a 
false friend, but at last the curtain dropped 
upon my lovers settled down to wedded bliss, 
with no possible chance for the serpent of 
discord to enter their i>erfect Eden. 

I sent the story to the publisher of a monthly 
magazine, and I could hardly realize my suc- 
cess when I received a very pleasant letter 
from the editor, and an equally pleasing testi- 
monial in the shape of a generous check. 

With renewed confidence I continued to 
write. My essays and poems were all prompdy 
returned, with the usual editorial regrets. The 
short sketches and stories invariably obtained 
acceptance and remuneration. 

Will was delighted with my success; but 
somehow he did not seem just the same old, 
frank, unrestrained, brotherly Will. I felt 
hurt at his peculiar way. We had been such 
friends, such good, hearty confidential chums. 
And now I missed Will. 

I can write you a love story on the most 
approved plan, but — please do not ask me to 
relate my own. It must always remain as **my 
unwritten sequel." You will never beKeve it, 
but my dear old foolish Will actually fell in 
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love with his old-maid cousin, and all on 
account of my stories. He said he never 
thought I had any ideas of love and lovers till 
he read them, and saw between the lines a 
loving woman's heart. 



Did I love him, do you ask? Why, bless 
you, of course I did ! I had ever since we used 
to make mud-pies together ! And now .^ Well, 
Will's wife is now assistant editor. 

LowBLL, Mass. A* Lewis Wood, 



BRITISH SCHOLARS ON ENGLISH SPELLING. 



The article, " Must Americans Learn to 
Spell ? " in The Writer for July, deals with a 
subject concerning which I hav red and heard 
a great deal in the last twelv years, and I would 
like to tel the readers of this magazine a few 
things that I hav found out about it. 

In the first place, simplifying the spelling of 
the English language iz not an American idea. 
Long before the setlment of Plymouth or 
Jamestown, in 1568, Sir Thomas Smith pub- 
lished in England a book containing a complete 
scheme of simpl regular spelling. Ben Jonson 
was among the prominent early advocates of 
orthographic reform in England, and at no 
period in the past three hundred years haz the 
demand for simplified spelling been entirely 
wanting in the mother country. Sins 1843 the 
movement may be sed to hav been continuous. 
At that time began the life-long work for spell- 
ing-reform of Isaac Pitman, the inventor of 
phonography, and the late Dr. Alexander J. 
Ellis, author of the great work on " Early Eng- 
lish Pronunciation.** For the past twelv years 
there haz been a Spelling Reform Association 
in England, which includes in its membership 
all the leading English philologists — such men 
21 Professors Max Miiller, A. H. Sayce, and 
John Earle, of Oxford University, Professor 
W. W. Skeat, of Cambridge, Dr. J. A. H. Mur- 
ray, editor of the monumental " New Dictionary 
on Historical Principles," Henry Sweet, and 
Rev. Richard Morris. Among its vice-prezi- 
dents are Sir John Lubbock, E. B. Tylor, Lord 
Tennyson, and Hon. A. J. Mundella. 

Men of similar attainments hav advocated 
simplified spelling in America — Benjamin 
Franklin and Noah Webster in the past, and at 
prezent Professors F. A. March, F.J. Child, and 



W. D. Whitney, Hon. David Dudley Field, and 
the late President Barnard. Not one eminent 
linguistic scholar in either country now opposes 
the reform. Those persons who try to frown 
it down hav to go back to Archbishop Trench 
for a show of philological authority. But as 
Trench performed the duties of a high dignitary 
in the Church of England, and wrote meni 
religious books, he obviously could not hav had 
opportunity to gain eni deep knowledge of 
philology, even of such philology az there was 
in hiz time. 

Now, let us see who they are that oppose a 
simplification of spelling. Jeanie Porter Rudd 
quotes an Englishwoman and awel-known Eng- 
lish magazinist — cultivated persons, but neither 
of them, be it observed, profound students of 
etymology or phonetics. Meni people of the 
same class in both England and America share 
their feeling in regard to spelling. With all of 
these, however, spelling iz not so much a 
question of science or scholarship az of fol- 
lowing the mode to which they are accus- 
tomed. 

Az to the history of words, the common spell- 
ing iz in meni cases wofuliy misleading. In- 
stansez are "delight,** "foreign," "shame- 
faced,** and " island," but the sticklers for 
historical spelling do not show the least dispo- 
sition to make such words reveal their true 
origin. Furthermore, why must a word con- 
stantly lug its genealogical record about with it? 
Language iz an instrument — a tine and noble 
one, whose history should be recorded in dic- 
tionaries, and other philological works, but its 
use should not be hampered by keeping this 
record constantly attached to it. Az wel re- 
quire that the fountain pen shall show lt& 
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derivation from the steel pen and ink bottle, the 
«* gray goose quill," the Roman stylus, and the 
pointed stick of the savage. Why do <not the 
amateur conservators of linguistic history insist 
that our modern types shall hav the same shape 
az the letters laboriously traced by mediaeval or 
ancient scribes ? Do these people journey in 
vestibule trains, or are they consistent enough 
to prefer jolting over the rocks and ruts of a 
historic country road in a historic cart ? 

It iz not necessary for eni lover of pure Eng- 
lish to employ all the useles letters that are 
fashionable in Great Britain. I firmly believe 
that English spelling wil reach a phonetic basis 
in the near future. Changes in this direction 
are already being made, on the authority of 
learned societies, in geographic and |>ersonal 
names, such az Chile, Fiji, Fuchan, Karpath- 



ians, Sokrates, and Sanskrit. It seems im- 
probable that the English-speaking peoples wil 
much longer tolerate a burden which, by care- 
ful estimate, causes a waste of millions of dol- 
lars every year in writing and printing silent 
letters, and robs every child of two years of hiz 
school life. The spirit of linguistic reform iz 
aroused. Besides America and England, also 
France, Germany, and Sweden hav spelling-re- 
form societies, and a considerable measure of 
reform in the German language was secured 
eleven years ago. The movement iz a grand 
effort of scholars, educators, and men of afiEairs, 
and those persons who sometimes refer to it az 
an agitation of cranks and ignoramuses thereby 
reveal their own ignorance. 

Fredirick A, Ftmald. 

N«w York, N. Y. 



TO HUMORISTS. 



»« 



Should I write **To would-be humorists, 
the class I have in mind would not appropriate 
these few words. For thev have no doubt that 
thev are humorists. 

The following lines have been widely dis- 
tributed throughout the United States this 
summer of iH<;i. by means of a prominent 
journal devoted to laughter, and scores of 
papers that clip the rhymes of the times : — 

AN BTCHINt.. 

A sunny day 

Without alloy. 
A river calm. 

A littU t^y 

A cooling svrini, 

With an alloy 
In shape nf cramp* ; 

P0T lUtU h0jf : 

The same bright day 

Without alloy. 
A river calm. 

The inexorable rule of The Writer is that 
ao poetry sfud) be admitted to its columns. 



This "etching" is confidently offered for 
reproduction, nevertheless, with a comfortable 
assurance that it will not be rejected under the 
rule. 

Laughter is good for the soul when it is 
innocent. But laughter is ruinous to the soul 
when it rises from allusions that treat with 
levity solemn, sad, or sacred subjects. 

There is a habit, so little reproved as perni- 
cious that it is doing a vast amount of evil. 
It is the habit of turning into ridicule the most 
sacred relations of society, the most sacred 
duties of man, and the Bible itself. The aver- 
age jester would rather sacrifice a sanctity than 
a joke. He will not spare his father, his mother, 
the name of woman, marriage, nor the revealed 
word of God. Even the afl^ictions of mankind 
serve his keen appetite for the ludicrous. The 
rhyme quoted above was issued at a time 
when accidental drownings were recorded in 
every daily newspaper. Because many houaes 
were darkened by a recent memory of some 
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dripping little victim the lines were doubtless 
seasonable. Being seasonable, they were 
accepted as wit, and presumably brought the 
author not far from two dollars — a liberal 
return ! Probably they were laughed at. This 
sort of thing does not languish for encourage- 
ment. 

It is not pleasant to think of the sensations 
of those who have " no little boy," because of a 
drowning accident, should they come across the 
witty effort which makes light of a horror. 

There are three safe rules for the 
jester : — 

I . Do not joke about any woman in a way 



that would be distasteful to you if the woman 
you love best were thus treated. 

2. Do not treat lightly the awful themes of 
death, crimes, executions, or any crisis or 
momentous circumstance of life. 

3. Above all, do not use any word or phrase 
of Scripture to excite the applause of the weak, 
nor speak lightly of God, heaven, or hell. 

Reformed humor would soon be with us if 
neither laughter nor smiles rewarded the efforts 
of the thoughtless or profane wag. Nothing 
discourages a joke more than the gravity and 
solemnity it may occasion. 
Elmira, n. y. Mrs, Georgi Archibald, 



THE WOMAN'S LITERARY UNION OF PORTLAND, ME. 



This federation holds a place somewhat 
unique among literary clubs, being, as its name 
indicates, a union of the various women^s clubs 
of Portland. A few of these component clubs 
have been in existence for ten or twelve years, 
though the greater number have a more recent 
origin, but the Union as a club is not yet three 
years old. 

A representative from each club, with the 
regular officers, president, vice-president, re- 
cording and corresponding secretary, and treas- 
urer, form the standing committee, so in this 
way each club may have a voice in any matter 
<pming up for consideration. Eighteen clubs 
are now in membership with the Union, and 
besides there are seventy-three associate mem- 
bers, these being ladies who do not belong to 
any other club, and therefore can have no voice 
in its affairs, but who may attend its meetings 
and have a part in them by payment of the 
membership fee. To become an associate 
member ODe*s name must be presented to the 
standing committee with those of two vouchers 
who are already members of the Union. This 
membership is limited to one hundred. 



During the past year three meetings have 
been held, and on each occasion an excellent 
programme has been ably carried out. Three 
meetings may seem few for so large an organ- 
ization, but it should be remembered that these 
were in addition to the regular work of each 
club. The first meeting in November was a 
Chaucer afternoon. That of January was de- 
voted to the illustrious women of France, with 
essays on some of the more noted, readings 
in French, and the rendering of musical com- 
positions by French composers. The subject 
of the meeting in March was the "Illus- 
trious Women of England,*" and after the 
literary exercises an English tea was 
served. 

In April occurred the annual meeting, when, 
besides the regular business of the afternoon, a 
report was read from each club giving an 
oudine of the yearns work, these proving enter- 
taining as well as suggestive, showing the 
various subjects taken up and methods of treat- 
ment. Among the subjects were Shakespeare's 
works, English and French History, Travels 
in Italy, Evolution, Parllam^atix^ ^&^q!skx^^^ 
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Classics, Current Events, and Studies of Africa, 
while one club, composed entirely of teachers, 
confines its reading chiefly to subjects con- 
nected with their work. 

The second annual field day of the Union 
took place June 27, and, despite the promise of 
a rainy day, one hundred and fifty-six women 
presented themselves on board the steamer, 
the destination of which was the " Waldo," at 
Little Chebeague Island, Portland harbor, where 
a most enjoyable day was spent. Among the 
guests of the day who also participated in the 
literary exercises were Mrs. Estelle M. H. 
Merrill ("Jean Kincaid"), president of the 



New England Woman*s Press Association ; 
Mrs. Annie L. Hawes, a member of the same 
association; and Miss Olive £. Dana, whose 
name is frequently to be seen in the periodicals 
of the day. 

At the annual meeting the Union voted to 
join the Woman's Federation of Clubs, having 
some time previously been invited to do so. 

The present president is Mrs. Eunice Frye, 

and Mrs. Etta S.Osgood is state correspondent 

for the federation. Both these ladies were in 

attendance at the recent convention of clubs in 

Orange, N. J. 

Ella M, Ban^s. 

Portland, Mc. 



SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF WRITERS. 



The Western Association of Writers held 
its sixth annual convention at Eagle Lake, near 
Warsaw, Ind., July 6-10. In the number of 
writers present and in the range of territory 
represented it was the most successful meeting 
yet held by the association. Distinguished 
writers were present from eight different states. 
They came from the north, from the south, 
from the east, and from the west, crowding 
the hotel at Eagle Lake and overflowing into 
the cottages of the surrounding park, and into 
the hotel at Warsaw, a mile or two away. The 
literary and social features were what previous 
meetings, especially the last two previous meet- 
ings at the same place, proved were almost 
inevitable in such a gathering. An excellent 
programme had been prepared, largely by Hon. 
Benjamin S. Parker, chairman of the pro- 
gramme committee, to whom the association 
from its beginning has owed more than to any 
other one person, and whose fine literary instinct 



is a guarantee of the high general quality of 
any literary undertaking with which he has to 
do. A number of most delightful contributions 
to the literary exercises, though not down on 
the programme, were due to the unexpected 
presence of visitors and members from the far 
West and the South. Hon. Eugene F. Ware, 
author of "The Washerwoman's Song,'* and 
many other beautiful poems, came from 
Fort Scott, Kan., and won universal admirar 
tion by his bright and eloquent speeches, 
his poetry, and his genial manners. The 
Western Authors and Artists Club was repre- 
sented by its secretary, Mrs. Belle Worrall 
Ball, of whom a most promising literary future 
is predicted. Miss Elvira Sydnor Miller, of 
Louisville, Ky., who stands near the head of 
Kentucky writers ; Miss Lizzie Walker, of 
Hartford, Ky., a bright young poet; and Master 
Clinton Ruby, of Madisonville, Ky., a natural 
elocutionist and an unspoiled prodigy, came at 
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delegates from the Southern Literary Associa- 
tion, and most graciously added by poem and 
recitations to the enjoyment of the different 
sessions. Among others who met with the 
association for the first time, none was more 
warmly welcomed than John McGovern, known 
so well as one of the editors of that best of 
dead Western magazines, the Chicago Current. 
From Chicago came also George W. Wiggs 
and his wife, Mrs. Anna Oldfield Wiggs, the 
novelist, and Dr. H. S. Taylor, who recited his 
fine poem, "The Man with the Musket." 
Dr. Taylor is a brother of Dr. H. W. Taylor, 
the newly-elected president of the association, 
and of Miss Minnietta Taylor, also of Dr. 
John Taylor, all poets and prose writers of 
ability. The mother of this remarkable family, 
at one time a well-known writer of serial 
stories, now a physician with a large practice, 
a most lovable woman, was present to share 
the triumphs of her children. 

The banner session of all the conventions 
held by the association was that of July 8, in 
which Miss Taylor, in a brilliant and learned 
impromptu address, opened a discussion of the 
" Limitations of Art and Nature in Poetry." 
At this session, among the poems read was an 
ode by Mrs. Alice Williams Brotherton, a poet 
of true genius, who this year met with the 
association for the first time. 

Among the old members present were Colonel 
Coates Kinney, Dr. W. H. Venable, Dr. J. N. 
Matthews, W. W. Pfrimmer, Mrs. M. Swafford, 
Captain Lee O. Harris, Mrs. Ida May Davis, 
Mrs. Annie L. Ader, J. P. Dunn, Jr., Judge T. 
B. Redding, Mrs. M. S. Brooks, Miss Josie 
Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. B. S. Parker, George B. 
Card will, Dr. J. C. Ridpath, Miss M. £. Card- 
will, Mr. and Mrs. George Korns, Judge and Mrs. 
Banta. The new members and visitors included 
Mrs. Charles Boyce, of Muncie; Miss Florence 
Parker, of New Castle; Miss E.Jean Nelson 
and Mrs. Ridpath, of Greencastle ; Mrs. Rob- 
ertson and Mrs. Green, of Cincinnati; Dr. 
Houser, of Indianapolis; Mrs. Rosa Michaels, 
of New Castle; Mrs. Adda Nichols, Mrs. J. L. 
Smith, Miss Jones, Mrs. Arford, Miss Josie 
Walker, and many others. The press was well 
represented by Mrs. Etta S. Wilson, of the 



Telegram-Herald^ Grand Rapids, Mich. ; Fre- 
mont Arford, of the News Bureau, Findlay, 
Ohio; J. L. Smith, of the Dana ( Ind. ) Newsj 
Mr. and Mrs. Strauss, of Rockville; Miss 
Esther White, of Richmond ; R. A. Mansfield, 
of Muncie ; Miss Smith and Mrs. Ramford, of 
Indianapolis; Mr. Reed, of Sullivan; and 
Mrs. Belle W. Ball, of the Kansas City 
Star. 

Dr. John Clarke Ridpath, the retiring presi- 
dent, whose name and faithful work has added 
lustre to the association the past year, deserves 
more than a passing notice. His address on 
the " Democracy of Letters " was an effort 
worthy of him and a most comprehensive 
embodiment of the spirit of the association, 
which, as he facetiously suggested, has no 
object, does not exalt its officers above its lay- 
men, and makes no requirements of its mem- 
bers, except a two-dollar annual fee. In his 
work the past year the president has been 
effectively supported by the secretary, Mrs. 
M. S. Brooks ; the chairman of the executive 
committee, Mr. George B. Cardwill; and the 
chairman of the programme committee, Hon. 
Benjamin S. Parker. 

Rotation yearly in office is the rule of the 
association, hence of the old officers the treas- 
urer alone was reelected. The new officers 
and members of the executive committee 
are : — 

President — Dr. H. W. Taylor, of Anderson. 

Vice-Presidents — Dr. J. N. Matthews, of 
Illinois ; G. B. Cardwill, of Indiana ; and Mrs. 
Alice W. Brotherton, of Ohio. 

Secretary — Mrs. Ida M. Davis, of Terre 
Haute. 

Assistant Secretary — Mrs. Anna Payne Ader, 
of Greencastle. 

Treasurer — W. W. Pfrimmer, of Kent- 
land. 

Executive Committee — John Clarke Ridpath, 
Mrs. M. S. Brooks, Cyrus F. McNutt, Mary E. 
Cardwill, Benjamin S. Parker, |acob P. Dunn, 
Jr., Dr. W. H. Venable, Judge T. B. Redding, 
Mrs. E. S. L. Thompson, and Ida May 
Davis. 
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By one of those provoking editorial blunders, 
which the editor would like to attribute to the 
long-suffering compositor, if he could, the Mon- 
day Club, so interestingly described by Mrs. 
Daisy Rhodes Campbell in the July Writer. 
was located in Cincinnati, instead of in Dela- 
ware, Ohio, where it really exists. The title of 
the article should be ** The Delaware ( O. ) Mon- 
day Club,** and in the second line of the article 
it should read " a certain parlor in Delaware. 
OA/p, " instead of *' SL certain parlor in Cincin- 



nati,** as now. The editor apologizes for the 
blunder, for which he alone is to blame. 






Other periodicals might with advantage fol- 
low the example of the Forum j which gives in 
each number a page or two of brief biographies 
of the writers who have articles in that issue. 
It always increases the interest and value of an 
article to know something of the one who wTOte 
it, and in the case of solid articles, of authorita- 
tive value, like those which have given the 
Forum its reputation, the possession of such 
information is especially important. Tht; con- 
ductors of the |>eriodical are shrewd enough to 
see that by describing the eminence of their 
contributors they enhance the value of their 
articles, and at the same time they benefit both 
their readers and themselves. In the case of 
contributors to other magazines the question of 
identity might not be so important, but it would 
certainly be interesting to the reader of even a 
poem or a short story in Lippincotfs or Scrib- 
ners to know something about the one who 
wrote it. For many years the contributions to 
Harper's Magasine were unsigned, and read- 
ers of the magazine discovered new interest in 
its articles when the editors adopted the custom 
of printing the names of authors with their 
contributions. The Independent and a few 
other leading periodicals pursue the plan fol- 
lowed by The Writer of giving the author*s 
residence, together with his signature, in con- 
nection with each article. The conductors of 
the Forum have taken another step in the ^ame 
direction, and the advantages of the innovation 
are so manifest that it is to be hoped the con- 
ductors of other (periodicals may also print reg- 
ularly brief sketches of their contributors. 






The *' responsible general editor ** of a new 
"Standard Dictionary,** to be published by a 
New York firm, has issued a circular, in which 
he says : ** We court at this stage of our labor 
private, or public, criticism and suggestion, as 
these would not now be too late for us to take 
advantage of.*' When the "responsible gen- 
eral editor** has finished his dictionary he 
should go to work at once on an English gram- 
mar and a manual of style, — as a student, how. 
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ever, and not as a general editor, either re- 
sponsible or otherwise. w. h. h. 



A WRITERS' PROTECTIVE UNION. 



Nearly all the trades have unions which 
compel employers to pay to their members the 
wages contracted for and honestly due. Why 
cannot authors combine themselves into an 
organization which will have the power of com- 
pelling delinquent editors to forward checks 
promised **on publication " within some reason- 
able time after articles are published ? An 
organization armed with such a power would do 
wonders toward raising the trade of authorship 
out of the delusive, slippery slough of despond 
which it usually is to most unknown writers, 
and would be a great boon to obscure con- 
tributors. 

The beginner's short articles are too low in 
price to justify him in taking steps toward 
enforcing payment by law, and after timidly 
writing once or twice to inquire after the non- 
appearing check, he gives up in despair and 
resigns himself to the loss. The loss is none 
the less grievous to him because it is small, for, 
besides being needed to keep the sides of his 
pocketbook from sticking together, it represents 
the precious coinage of his brain, and is more 
to him than a gold mine would be to a plutocrat. 

Would that the strong and " knowing ones '* 

among writers would combine for the protection 

of the weak and inexperienced Unknowns in the 

the profession ! 

//. Rayner. 

Davo, MIm. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



CArrAiM Blakb. Bt Oi|»Uln Chuies King. Illiutnted. 
4QS pp. Cloth. PbiUdelphu : J. B. Uppincott Company. 
1891. 

The fascinating stories of military life on the 
plains, with which Captain Charles King has 
won for himself an enviable place in American 
literature, have been followed bv another novel, 
sequel to the others, in which Gerald Blake, 
the chivalrous, brave, and whole-souled soldier, 
is again the hero. Loval Americans, who are 
right in their belief tnat this coundy is rich 
enough in opportunities for fiction-writing to 
induce novelists not to give to their works the 
traditional transatlantic setting, will welcome 



*' Captain Blake," as they welcomed warmly its 
predecessors. It is an absorbingly interesting 
book, breathing forth on every page the sturdy 
manhood of the nation's* soldiers, their fine and 
noble conceptions of honor, their chivalry 
toward the gentle sex, their never failing 
bravery, and high sense of duty. Around this 
there is woven a powerful story of love and 
intrigue, of woman's perfidy and soldier's 
devotion, of Indian battles, forced marches in 
the dead of winter, of thrilling escapes and 
heroic sacrifices, of a frontier tragedy and 
suicide, the whole intermingled with bright and 
attractive pictures of the domestic side of 
military life at the fort, with graphic descrip- 
tions of mountain scenery, winter storms, and 
prairie incidents, and realistic character draw- 
ing of the heterogeneous types of men and 
women to be found in the rough Northwest 
civilization. Not only in the clever construc- 
tion of a dramatic story is Captain King an 
adept, but equally so in the charm and 
eloquence of his descriptions of nature, some of 
which in " Captain Blake " are the equals of 
any in our literature. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that the author will not lose his inspira- 
tion, and that he will continue to give us many 
more of these delightfully fresh and natural 
tales of army life. o. M. 

JiNRiKisHA Days in Japan. By Elita Kuhamah Sddmore. 
Illustrated. 386 pp. Cloth. New York Harper & 
Brothers. iSgi. 

By virtue of the undoubted authenticity of its 
details, the description of Japanese life, man- 
ners, and places given in this book must com- 
mend itself to students of, or prospective 
travellers in, Japan of to-day. The author 
writes from the standpoint of a resident of three 
years, and what she says is, therefore, the more 
valuable. She tells of the commercial and the 
social life at Yokohama, of the food, the dress, 
the houses, the amusements of its population, 
of the jugglers, and of the priests who exact 
painful penance of pilgrims to their shrines. 
She takes us to the great city of Tokio, where 
are the imperial palace, the diplomatic corps, 
the missionaries, tne university, the museums, 
and the temples. From the author the reader 
learns that the Japanese are the greatest holi- 
day-makers and fete-observers in the world, 
and she pictures these festal occasions with 
fidelity to detail. She explains why it happens 
that conflagrations are so frequent in Japan, and 
describes the grotesque paraphernalia oif the 
native fire-Iadaies. A chapter on Japanese 
hospitality t^ives the reader pleasing visions 
of artistically painted walls and panellings, 
beautiful gardens, decorated screens and hang- 
ing lanterns, soft music, and dancing girls, 
delicate perfumes, and chop sticks. The 
Japanese theatre, the imperial family^ tK« 
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palaces, and the courts are subjects upon which 
the author writes from personal knowledge, and, 
therefore, instructively^ Most interesting 
chapters are those on Japanese embroideries 
and curios, potteries and paper wares, and art 
products in general, and they convey enough 
information to satisfy the most persistent dis- 
ciple of the Japanese " fad." The author pays 
a tribute to the character of the people, but 
says she has observed a decay of their charac- 
teristic courtesy and refinement in consequence 
of their mingling with Americans and Euro- 
peans. The book is profusely illustrated. 

o. M. 

A Matter of Skill. By Beatrice Whitby. 334 pp. Paper, 
50 cent». New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 

"A Matter of Skill" is a summer novel 
possessing many \nrtues of orieinality and few 
of conventionality. The man in the story is a 
new type, and so is the young lady. Their 
love-making is out of the ordinary, and the 
treatment is wholly new and, therefore, attrac- 
tive. There is an exciting drive in a dog-cart 
on the edge of a clitf rising out of the sea, and 
an amusing scene between the young lover and 
the girl of his heart on the sands, close to the 
rising tide, where, unbeknown to him, she has 
been wading. Her efforts not to acquaint him 
with her discomfiture are intensely funny and 
inimitablv described. o. m. 

m 

The Advbntvkbs op Thkbx Worthies. By Clinton Ross. 
i6j pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Son». iSgi. 

An original, if not always a finished, writer 
is the author of this dainty little volume, which 
is no larger than a lady's prayer-book. Al- 
though Clinton Ross is not yet thirty, he has 
written three other books besides this one. Of 
these "The Si>eculator: A Portrait of a Con- 
temporary American/' attracted the attention 
of the reviewers everywhere. Many of them 
spoke of it in warm commendation, and all 
proclaimed the advent of a new writer who 
w^ritcs in a new way, and is, therefore, interest- 
ing. In **Thc Adventures of Three Worthies," 
as if to protect himself from a too prevalent 
tendency among book-writers to superfluity and 
irrelevancy, the author now and then goes to 
the opi>osite extreme, and his style becomes so 
tersely terse as to make a sacrifice of lucidity, 
and to leave the reader in doubt as to the 
meaning. Hut this criticism is not true of the 
book as a whole, and in general it may be said 
that the style is graphic and vigorous. The 
book abounds in passages of fine, descriptive 
writing, done always with sharp, clear, direct 
strokes, which make the movement of the story 
swift yet effective. Nfr. Ross undoubtedly gives 
promfse of excellent workmanship, and although 
confessedly an amateur now, there is evidence 



that some day he will make his mark among 
the original and scholarly writers. o. M. 

" W. A. W/» A Souvenir of the Fifth Annual CoDYention. tt 
Eagle Lake, Indiana, July 8, 9, 10, and 11, 1890. Edited bjr 
Mary £. Cardwill. Illustrated 239 pp. Uoth, $i.»$. 
New Castle, Ind. : The Western Assocutioo of Writ«ft. 

1S91. 

The proceedings of the fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Western Association of Writers arc 
published in this volume, which is an interest- 
ing souvenir of a memorable occasion. The 
speeches, the literary papers and poems read, 
and a report of the business meeting are 
printed. Some of the papers show a lofty 
scholarship and careful writing, while the 
speech of the presiding officer, in which he 
tells of the limitations and the hopes of West- 
ern literature, is well worth reading by students 
or writers of literature East or West O. m. 

Coupon Bonds, and Othkk Stokibs. Bt J. T. T r o wbci4iB. 
411pp. Paper, 50 cents. Boetoo : Lee & Sbepard. 1891. 

This is a republished collection of short 
stories by a story-teller whose name is in itself 
a certificate of their merit. In the portrayal of 
Yankee character few other writers strike so 
near the truth as Mr. Trowbridge, whose 
piquant, yet finished, style, and whose delicioos 
perception of humor, have made his writings 
famous on both sides of the Atlantic 

O. M. 

Adopting an Abandoned Fakm. By Kate Sanborn. i7> PP* 
Cloth, 50 cents. New York : D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 

In this book Kate Sanborn narrates the ex- 
periences of a city woman who undertakes to 
"farm it alone," m a Massachusetts villa^, 
without having any special acquaintance with 
the hardships and disappointments of agricul- 
tural life. Naturally her experiences are dis- 
heartening to her, and amusing to the country- 
folk, as well as to the reader. There are flashes 
of wit, wisdom, and philosophy to relieve the 
monotony of the heroine's shortcomings as an 
amateur farmer, and the style is in a spirited 
story-telling vein. As light reading, not 
unmixed with a flavor of sound, hard common 
sense, " Adopting; an Abandoned Farm " is a 
notable mid-summer book. o. M. 

Thk Cavauian CffiDK-iKK)K. By Chaiics G. D. Roberta. 
With Mjips and lUustntions. 270 pp. Cloth, ^1 35. New 
York. I >. Appleton & Company. ii{>;i. 

Si)ortsmen, tourists, and summer pleasure- 
seekers will find a wealth of interesting and in- 
structive matter in this beautifully-bound and 
l>eautifully-printed volume. Within its pa^es 
is condensed in attractive language exhaustive 
information about a country that is rich in 
scenic beauties and in historical associations. 
Even to the student of the vast dominion to the 
north the l)ook has a peculiar value. It con- 
tains thorough descriptions of cities, railroad 
and steamboat routes, hotels, objects and 
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places interesting historically and otherwise, 
and fishing places, and is accompanied by well- 
executed photographs, engravings, and maps. 
Separate chapters are devoted to Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, and 
there is an appendix for sportsmen, giving gen- 
eral information of value, including the legal 
restrictions. In this appendix is a table giving 
the names of owners of fishing rights and their 
catches during 1890. O. M. 

Maid^Makian, and Othkk Stories. By Molly Elliott 
Sea*rell. 23^ pp. Paper, 50 cents. New Yorit : D. 
Appleton & Company. 1891. 

This is a collection of delightfully- told short 
stories by a delightful story-teller. " Maid 
Marian '' is the title of a portrait of a beautiful 
maid of honor at the court of Queen Bess, who 
suddenly comes to life in a bacheIor*s apart- 
ments in a New York hotel. The story tells of 
her amusing experiences with nineteenth cen- 
tury people and manners, and easily accom- 
plishes its object, which is to afford entertain- 
ment. There are several other equally bright 
stories in the book. o. m. 

Tmb Stoky of Runs. By Jean de la Brete. Translated by 
Mrs J. W. Davis. 299 pp. Qoth, ^i.oo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1891. 

The opening chapters in this dainty little 
book do not appeal especially to the reader, 
but the interest increases as the story is 
developed, and is sustained throughout. *' The 
Story of Reine " is the story of a young French 

firl, who, although of aristocratic birth and rich 
y inheritance, is reared in a lonely country 
house by an aunt, who is not only ignorant, but 
low-bred. The aunt has a most incorrigible 
temper, which she regularly visits upon her 
young and pretty charge, sometimes to the 
point of physical abuse. The curd whom she 
loves, the aunt whom she hates, and the house 
servants are the only companions Heine has 
during the formative period of her life. En- 
dow^ea by nature with an impulsive disposition, 
a love of freedom, and an inclination to ride 
rough-shod over those who have her education 
in charge. Reine finds herself at sixteen in 
open warfare with her surroundings, a condi- 
tion the reader cannot but sympathize with, for 
the child possesses a warm neart, and instincts 
which require only judicious training for their 
ultimate proper development. In her isolation 
she dreams of the fascmations of the great out- 
side world, and longs to participate in its joys. 
Secretly she reads Scott's novels, whose 
heroines and heroes fill her imaginative mind 
with intense delight, and from them she first 
learns the existence, if not the meaning, of the 
word ** love." She promptly falls in love with 
the first young man she meets, and from that 



moment life has unknown charms for her. On 
the death of her aunt, she goes to live with an 
uncle, in the midst of a cultivated society. 
Here her ignorance of conventionality^ united 
with a certain natural perverseness, causes her 
to overleap the barriers of propriety, at times 
shocking those who have undertaken to elevate 
her to the social position her birth and her 
wealth entitle her to occupy. To add to her 
woes, she discovers that the man she loves, 
with the passionate ardor of first love, is about 
to marry her cousin. From this point the story 
is peculiarly interesting, and the reader uncon- 
sciously finds himself a faithful ally of the 
impetuous ingenue in her love conquest The 
scheme of tne story is original, and admirably 
worked out. The dialogue, true to its French 
origin, is sparkling and effective, the ready 
wit of Reine, and her delicate raillery at the 
exactions of social propriety, which she regards 
as a bugbear, being at once charming and 
infectious. Purely as a character study, " The 
Story of Reine " is worth reading. The trans- 
lation is scholarly, and the style always strong 
and spirited. O. M. 

La Gkippk and Its Tkbatmbnt. For General Readers. 
47 pp. Paper. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
1891. 

Most of this little work was published by the 
author in the North American Review for Feb- 
ruary, 1890, under the title "The Prevailing 
Epidemic." It is now reprinted in a revised 
form, and will undoubtedly have a wide circula- 
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A Trip to England. Bv Goldwin Smith. 140 pp. Qoth, 
75 cents. New York : Macmillan & Company. 1891. 

There is nothing of the gazetteer in this brief 
account of the England of to-day. It is void of 
dates and figures, and the aim has been to pho- 
tograph rather than to describe with tiresome 
detail what there is to be seen by a visitor to 
the •* tight little island.'' The book is written in 
a running, free-handed style, and cleverly 
unites the present with the past wherever the 
historical or literary associations of the sub- 
jects written of permit. A perusal of it amply 
equips the prospective visitor for profitable ob- 
servation, and for this reason the book is 
unique among the vast number of works on the 
same subject. o. M. 

OuK 0>MMON Buds a.sd How to Know Thkm. By John B. 
(;rant. With Sixty-four Plates. x\U pp. Cloth, %\.yx. 
New York : Charles Scribner's Suns. \^\. 

To ornithologists this book will be especially 
welcome, while lovers of out-door life, witn 
whom it so frequently happens that a knowl- 
edge of bird-life is wanting, will find it a book 
that should be studied. It has pictures and 
minute descriptions of the bird creatioa^ with 
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information regarding their habits, their cries, 
how to *• stalk ** them, and the seasons when 
they appear or disappear. There is also a 

auantity of profitable advice about taking up 
\t study of birds, and on this subject the author 
writes from personal experience. From the 
fact that ordinarily in any given locality there 
may be found about 300 different kinds of birds, 
it is apparent what opportunities for an absorb- 
ing study bird life affords. o. m. 

A Summer's Outing and the Old Man's Story. By 
Cuter H. Harrison. Illustrated. 297pp. Cloth. Chicago: 
Dibble Publishing Company. 1891. 

The letters written by Chicago's ex-mayor for 
the Chicago Tribune cfuring his trip to Alaska 
have been published in a book in response to 
the requests of the author*s friends. Mr. Har- 
rison was evidently a keen observer, and his 
letters are generallv interesting, if not character- 
ized by literary scholarship. His public career 
in Chicago undoubtedly eave him a broad and 
intelligent method of observation, which he 
improved in writing his experiences. o. m. 

The Rights of Women and the Sexual Relations. By 
Karl Heinzen. 173 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Benjamin R. 
Tucker. 1891. 

In this book are adN'anced some radical ideas 
on what the author is pleased to term the 
martyrdom of women. Much of what he rec- 
ommends in order to secure the emancipation 
of the sex is worthy of consideration, but it is 
likely that but few people will wholly agree 
with him, either in his premises or in nis con- 
clusions, o. M. 

HOOKS RECEIVED. 



[All books sent to the editor of The Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.] ^^^^ 

The Stream op Pleasure; A Month on the Thames. By 
Joseph and Klizabeth Robins Pennell. Illustrated. 159 
pp. Cloth, |a.3S- N'c^ York: Macmillan & Company. 
1891. 

Justice: Being Part IV. of the Principles <rf Ethics. By 
Herbert .**pcncer. agi pp. (loth, $1.15. New York : D. 
Appleton & Coniiuny. i!h)t. 

EvoLCTioN IN 5knEN«.-E AND Art. VII.— The Evolution ol 
Bounv. By Krrdefick J Wulling. Ph (;. VIII. - Zoolofy 
as Relatctl to Evolution. By Ji^n C Kimball. Paper. 10 
cents each. New York : D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 

A Pt'RiTAN PAi.AN. By Julien Gordon. 367 pp. Goth, 
^1.00. New York : D. Appleton & Company. i!(vt. 

The Moni>t. Vol. I. A40 pp. Cloth, Jj.oo. Chicago: 
The Open Omrt PubliKhinn (. ompany. iS./o-i'Jtyi. 

A MiD^cMMER Madness. Bt Kllen Olnev ICirk. 3vS PP- 
Paper, 50 cents. B«»*ti»n . Houghton, Mifflin. It Company. 
i8vi. 

HirroKY OF the Je^v. By I»n»fe»»or H. GraeU. Vol. I. 
SSI PP Cloth. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication 
Sodrty of America, i^i. 

^Socialism. By John Stuart Mill. 314 pp Pa|)cr, as cent*- 
Newi'ork: i/vmboldt PuUtahing Company %f^t 



Her Si!;ter*s Rival. Ty Albert Delpit. Translated by 
Alexina Loranger. Illustrated. 3a 1 pp. Paper, $0 cents. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1891. 

Justified. By Ensign John M. Ellicott, U S. N. tio pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York : The Minerva Publishmg 
Company. 1891. 

Paul's Angel. By Mrs. S. S. Robbins. Illustrated. 143 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. Bo.ston : Bradley & Woodraff. 1H91. 



The Hearing Heart. By Anna Shipton. iry pp. Clothe 
75 cents. Boston: Bradley & WoodruflF. 1S91. 

Nbdia. By Nada^ Dorrfe. ic>4 pp. Paper, ^o cents. New 
York: J. S. Ogilvie. i8qi. 

Twenty Good Stories. By C>pie P. Read. 191 pp. Paper, 
25 cents. New Yoik : J. S. Ogilvie. 1891. 

•• Cv Ros " By Mcllen Cole. iMft pp. Paper, 25 cents New 
York: J. S. Ogilvie. i«9i. 

Pickings from Puck. Sixth Crop. 1*^ pp- Paper, 25 ccnt5. 
New York : Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1891. 

Problems OF the New Life. By Morrison I. Swift. i2'> pp. 
Cloth. Ashubula, Ohio : Published by the .\uthor. tSgi. 

The Block-House on the Shore. By Mrs. M. E. Ire- 
land. 256 pp. CHoth, $1.25. Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society. 1891. 

The Romance of a Child. By Pierre Ixiti. Translated by 
Mary L. Watkins. 179 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally, & Company. 1S91. 

A Little Rebel. Bv *' The Duchess.** 184 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. Cliicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1S91. 

Practical Lb<»sons in German. By A. Albin Fischer. 7S 
pp. Paper, 40 cents. Philadelphia: KischerN School «>f 
Languages. 1891. 

Old Abraham Jackson. By Anson Uriel Hana»ck. 3'jo pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Chicago : Charles H. Sergei & Company. 
1891. 

NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 

From the White-Smith Publishing Company, fa Stanhope 
street, Boston : Vocal — " Pray for Us,** A. Horspool ai«d 
M. Piccolomini : " Baby's Casing Butterflies,*' Dexter 
.Smith and C. A. White ; " I1)e .Stars in Heaven.** male qumr- 
tette, Warren Davenport : " Abide with Me,*' quartette for 
mixed voices, W. E. Brown. Piano — " The Sinking Ship,*' 
C. A. White ; arranged by A. V. Holmes ; " The Grenadier," 
Theo. Bonheur. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



The CoLLEfiE Pres*.. Stephen Fiske. Vnivti'stty Mag^- 
zitu for July. 

The Question uf Foreign Lanouauss in America. 
Reprinted in A merkn for July 2 from CMholic Review for 
May 30. 

The (ikowTii of Realism. Maurice Thompson AmeruM 
for July 2. 

The Newsfai-rk. Itn Kvolution. /*r#« am J Primter Uvr 
July 2. 

LiTBRATi-RB OF THE Prb"*. Mitorial by Kat» Field in 
Kmie Field* t irnihingten tor July M. 

Aphorism^ in ADVERTi<«iN(i. S. C. Patter* n Printers" 
Ink for July 8. 

Good .\DVERTi»iN<i in Cot ntrv Places an i» Ku-iBmHREr. 
.Milton F. Piatt. Printers* Ink for July %. 

An Arciment for Sworn Circvlationh \. C. I-idd. 
Primtert* Ink for July 8. 

The .Xmerican Sfeech. James W. Gerard Keprii led m 
/W/». OfinifiH for July 11 from Lif^imcctt*s for J .W 
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Th« Rkal Aktkmus Ward. Enoch Knight. Overlamd 
M^tOAfyioT fulv. 

Miss Auc« French ( " OcUve Thanei") Portrait. 
H^tsUrm B^kuiitr for July 4- 

Authorship in thi West. tVesUm Bookseller for 

July 4. 

Thb Vocation of Book-sklung. Ed. Ackerman. I9^ett- 
em BookuUer for July 4- 

Thb Art of Editing. GusUve Boehm. Inland Prittter 
for July. 

SoMB Rbcsnt Books ry Women. Review of Reviews for 

July. 

Engush and American Journausm. — III. By an 
dbaerver. Inland Printer for July. 

Book-collecting. Reprinted in the Newsdealer for July 
15 from Tem/U Bar. 

The Rarity of Hereditary Poets. Reprinted from 
London Spectator in the Newsdealer for July 15. 

The Use of Books. Editorial. Literary News for July. 

The Making of an Author. Reprinted in PtMic Opm- 
ion tor July 1 1 from New Orleatu Times- Democrat. 

The Ownership of Books. Professor George H. Palmer. 
Christian Union for July 1 1. 

Short Stuies in Literature. — XXXI. An Age of Ex- 
puMkm. Hmmiltoo W. Mabie. Christian Union for July 11. 

The Intellectual Activity of Women. Mrs. Oliver 
Bunce. Christian Union for July 11. 

Acadian Sketches. — II. The People of Evangeline Land. 
Arthur W. Eaton. Harper's Baaar for July 25. 

Samuel Lanchorne Clemens. Lihrary and Studio for 

July. 
The Late Prentice Mulford. Library and Studio for 

July. 
Trade and Technical Journals. — VIII. Office for 

July. 

The Staff or the Briggsvillr " Bugle.'* Story. 
William E. Baldwin. Harper's t^'eekly for July 11. 

Hutorian Lossing. Portrait. Book News for July. 

Who is in Favor of Spelung Reform' C. E. Cook. 
P ha n o gr mp hic World for July. 

Sidney Lanier. Portrait. Period for July 7. 

Mr. Howblls Grapples with Two American Problems. 
E^Btorlal in America for July 9. 

Pbotbction for Authors. Editorial in America for 

July 9. 

Tim Long Rifle in Literature. America for July 9. 

The Art or Fiction. Albion W. Tourg^. Brains for 
July 1$. 

Stlvan Study. Maurice Thompson. America for July 16. 

The Coming Novel. George Stanley Adamson. Toronto 
Week. 

VAMriRB l^TSRATURB. Anthony CoHutock. North Amer- 
ican Review fcr August. 

Book Work. From authors' manuscripts to the machine 
rvviac. British Printer inr May -June. 

NovBLS New and Old. Reprinted fnim New York 
Trihmmo in Public Opinion. 

GaoBGS WiLUAM Curtis. With Portrait. Christian 
Unsom for July lA. 

SiKNtT Studies in Literature.— XXI 1. The International 
CoouBunity. Hamilton W. Mabie. Ckrisimn Union for 
July iS. 

How Newspaprrh are Illi'strateu. C. GcntUe. Artist 
Printer. 



A Study or Longfellow. John Vance Cheney. Chai^ 
tau^uan for August. 

Thb Literati in China. Reprinted from Asiatic Quar- 
terly Review in Literary Digest for July 18. 

The Plot of " As You Like It." C. A. Wurtzburg. Re- 
printed from Poet-Lore for July in Literary Digest for July 18. 

Current Litbraturb. B. W. Woodward. Agora for 

July. 

The Literary Possibiutibs of Advertising. Julian 
Hawthorne. Printers* Ink for July 1 5. 

How Advertising Impresses the Reader. Joel Kenton. 
Printers^ Ink for July 15. 

A Few Old Books in a Large Library. Undsay Swift. 
NewsdeeUer for August. 

How Books are Reviewed for Newspapers. Marion 
Crawford. Reprinted from the Homemaker in the News- 
dealer for August. 

Women Booksellers in the United .States. Reprinted 
from the Polishers' Weekly in the Newsdealer for August. 

Literary Culturs. J. W. Mendalhall, D. D. Christian 
Advocate for July 23. 

Father Lampson : An Advertiser of Ye Oldbn Time. 
A. E. Bartlett. Printers* Ink for July i. 

Thomas Bailkv Aldrich. With Portrait. School Journal 
for June 7. 

International Telegrams. Edward Anthony Bradford . 
Harper's Weekly for July 4. 

Has the Original Manuscript of Talleyrand's Me- 
moirs Ever Existed } Reprinted in Literary Digest for 
July 4 from Revue Historique, Paris. 

Lord Byron's Early School Days. Professor W. G. 
Blaikie. Harper's Magazine for August. 

The Trend of Fiction. Chamtauquan for August. 

Literature in the Market-Pi.ace. George E. Wood- 
berry. Forum for August. 

Reporting Re^^ui sites — 11. M. T. Xede. National 
Stenographer for July. 

The Character ok .Milton. S. Fletcher Williams. 
Christian Register for July 33. 

Short .Studies in Literature. XXIV. — Th- Epic. 
Hamilton W. Mabie. Christian Union for July 35. 

Thoreau and His Bio(;rapher. .Samuel Arthur Jones. 
LippincotC s for .\ugust. 

My Advrnturr with Edgar Aluin Por. Julian Haw- 
thorne. LippincotV s for August. 

Book Reviewinw Systematized. G. lies. Library 
Journal for July. 

Pope Leo as a Poet. Dr. Sigismund Luni. Re)Ninted 
from Blackwo od 's Magazine in Public Opission for 

July a$. 

The Women's Press Club op New York. Fannie 
Aymar Matthews. Cosmopolitan for August. 

Pictorial Journausm. Valrrian GribayMoff. Cosmo- 
politan fur AuguM. 

AMiuE Rives. Portrait. Cosmopolitan for August. 

Books About Foub Great Cities Brander Matthews. 
Cosmopolitan for August. 

The Literature op the White Mountains. William 
Huwe Downes. New England Magasine for August. 

Harvard Commencement Kssavs. New England M<%g- 
azine for August. 

Gbant Allen. Toronto Week for July 10. 

The Pr»s as a Nrws Gatherer. William Henr>- Smith. 
Century for AuguM. 
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On thb Study of Tknnyson. Henry Van Dyke. Century 

for Augtist. 

Hall Caink at Home. Raymond Blathwayt. Chris- 
tian Union for August i. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Pedro Antonio de Alar^on, the Spanish poli- 
tician, novelist, poet, and journalist, died July 
21, aged fifty-eight years. 

Benjamin R. Tucker, of Boston, has pub- 
lished the first number of the Weekly Bulletin 
of Newspaper and Periodical Literature^ which 
will index important articles in newspapers and 
magazines, giving author*s name and a rough 
estimate of the number of words in the articles 
indexed. 

Howard Lockwood & Co., New York, pub- 
lishers- of the American Bookmaker^ have 
issued Part II. of their valuable " American 
Dictionar}' of Printing and Book-making." It 
extends from " Blatt to Chinese Printing,** and 
is freely illustrated. " Book-binding ** is the 
title of one of the longest articles. The work 
is at present supplied only to subscribers of the 
American Bookmaker ^ b. journal which is well 
worth its subscription price, even' without the 
addition of this valuable premium. 

Charles Scribner's Sons have paid to Eugene 
Field $2,000 royalty on the sale of his books 
for six months past. 

**A Side Issue of the Campaign,** in the 
A^ew England Magazine for August, is a clever 
little story of newspaper work in a country town, 
by Mary E. Brush, a new writer. It shows an 
intimate acquaintance with the difficulties and 
temptations of a country editor. 

William Henry Smith, the manager of the 
Associated Press, has an article in the August 
Century on " The Press as a News Gatherer,** 
in which he describes the origin and growth of 
that famous organization, the Associated Press. 
The entire world is covered in its wonderful 
system. Its leased wires, operated under its 
own direction, exceed io,ooo miles in length, 
and it pays nearly two millions of dollars a year 
for service. " The Work of a Single Day ** is 
the title of one chapter, and Mr. Smith also 
discusses " Public Criticism ** and " How Shall 
the Press be Reformed ? '* 



The D. Lothrop Company objects to the 
habit people have of including IVide Awake in 
the category of juvenile publications. Mr. 
Lothrop insists that the magazine is quite as 
good reading for adults as for the young. 

The Agora is a new quarterly magazine — 
** a Kansas magazine ** its title-page informs 
the reader. It is published at Salina, Kansas. 

Among the valuable articles in Current Lit- 
erature for August are: "The Use of Dia. 
lect,** "The Modem Heroine in Fiction," 
" Translations in Literature,** and " Realism in 
Poetr>'.*' 

The new fashion journals. La Mode^ La 
Mode de Paris, and Album des Modes^ pub- 
lished by A. McDowell & Co., 4 West 14th 
street. New York, were formerly printed only 
in French; but they are now published in 
English for the use of American readers. 
These journals furnish the styles one month in 
advance of any similar publications ; and thej 
have a practical department, in which lessons 
are given each month on how to make dresses, 
etc. 

The cash prizes offered by Public Opinion 
for the best three essays on the question of our 
national trade relations with Canada have been 
awarded to Frank C. Wells, of Toronto, Can. ; 
William Macomber, of Buffalo, N. Y.; and D. 
Claude, Annapolis, Md. The three prize papers 
were published in Public Opinion of July 11. 

The first book entered under the new copy- 
right law was " The Faith Doctor," by Edward 
Eggleston, to whose efforts the law is so largely 
due. It was arranged that Dr. Eggleston's 
novel should be placed first on the copyright 
records for July i, 1891, as a mark of appre- 
ciation of the author's services in behalf of the 
law. "The Faith Doctor** is to be published 
by D. Appleton & Co. 

The August Magasine of American History 
( New York ) opens with the first part of a 
delightful article on '* The Spartans of Paris,*' 
by General Meredith Read, K. G. C. R., 
brightened with sketches of personal character- 
istics and illustrated with portraits of literary 
celebrities of France. An excellent picture of 
the great editor and author, M . Ars^ne Houssaye, 
forms a welcome frontispiece to the number. 
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The Woman's Publishing Association, of 161 
La Salle street, Chicago, will issue as a holiday 
attraction a juvenile, entitled " Lady Gay and 
Her Sister," by Mrs. George Archibald. Mrs. 
Archibald is the author of " Lady Gay," now 
running in Lothrop's Little Men and Women, 

Annie Eliot, who for three years has had a 
short story in the fiction number of Scribner'Sy 
is a young woman of Hartford, Conn. 

The statement of a Boston paper, that Mrs. 
Mary Farley Sanborn wrote her recently-pub- 
lished book," Sweet and Twenty," twenty years 
ago and laid it away as unpublishable, has 
amused Mrs. Sanborn's friends, since twenty 
years would carry her back almost into another 
generation, of which she has only her school-days 
to remember. The fact is, her stofy was written 
five years ago, laid away for a time, and then 
reviewed and reconstructed in expression. 
Mrs. Sanborn's home is in Maiden, Mass. 

Brains is a new bi-weekly publication in 
Meadville, Penn. Its editor announces that 
" it is for the writer, the author, the editor, and 
every one who reads, makes, or is interested in 
good literature." 

The Expositor is the name of a new religious 
monthly magazine, the first appearance of which 
will be about January i. It will be about the 
size of the Century. Bradley & Woodruff, of 
Boston, will publish it. 

James Lane Allen, whose recently published 
volume of stories, " Flute and Violin, and Other 
Kentucky Tales and Romances," is attracting 
widespread attention, left, during the latter 
part of July, for a short trip through the South- 
em States. While there he will deliver his 
lecture, ** The Literature of the South," before 
audiences at ChatUnooga, Tenn., and Atlanta 
Ga. Mr. Allen has for several weeks past 
been in Lexington. His incessant labors for the 
past twelve months have rendered it impera- 
tively necessary that he should discontinue his 
present work, and. for a few weeks at least, 
give bis overtaxed faculties their much-needed 
rest Although a resident of Lexington, Mr. 
Allen has during his past year's literary work 
found it more to his advantage to reside in 
Cincinnati, in order that he might have access 
to the excellent libraries of that place. 



Bj5rnson, the Norwegian novelist, is tired of 
politics, and will henceforth give all his time to 
literature. 

Hopkinson Smith's " Colonel Carter, of Car- 
tersville," has reached the third edition. To 
give the binding a "local color," the book has 
been put in a kind of Confederate gray. 

Mrs. Wiggin's story, "The Birds' Christ- 
mas Carol," has had so large a sale that 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have decided to make 
an entirely new set of plates, and bring it out 
in more attractive style than ever. 

Miss Fannie N. D. Murfree's " Felicia," 
which has been compared to some of George 
Eliot's novels, is now in the third edition. 

The authorship of "The Tender Recollect 
tions of Irene Magillicuddy " is expressly 
claimed for the late Laurence Oliphant in Mrs. 
Oliphant's recently-published "Memoir" of 
him. Vol. 2, pp. 154-57, 167-68. 

William H. Treadway, of the firm of R. G. 
Dun & Co., New York, has a large collection 
of .<*ermons. He began collecting in 1856, and 
has now 16,000 by actual count. 

The Commonwealth^ which has been pub- 
lished monthly in Denver, has been removed to 
Chicago, by H. Kaufman, editor and proprietor. 

Frederic Remington, whose Indian sketches 
in the Harpers' periodicals have been so much 
admired, is the son of a Universalist clerg)'man, 
and is only thirty years old. 

Jerome K. Jerome wrote his first book, ** On 
the Stage — and Off," when he was but nine- 
teen years old. 

Lord Tennyson is enjoying capital health. 
He lives in the strictest retirement at his resi- 
dence in the Isle of Wight, but may almost 
daily be seen rambling in the vicinity of his 
residence, either in company with his son, 
Hallan, or with his physician. Dr. Whiting. 
Sometimes he visits Professor Tyndall, whose 
residence, Hindhead, is near by. The route 
from Lord Tennyson's home to Hindliead 
passes the picturesque cottage where George 
Eliot wrote " Middlemarch." Lord Tennyson 
rarely puts his hand to pen or paper nowadays, 
his son conducting all his correspondence for 
him. 
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** G. W. S." has taken the trouble to find out 
that Miss Braddon, since 1862, when her first 
novel ( " Lady Audley's Secret " ) was published, 
has written fifty novels, representing in the 
original editions 1 56 volumes, or about 50,000 
pages of printed matter. •* Her average is al- 
most two novels a year ; almost six volumes a 
year ; almost 2,000 pages a year ; and, therefore, 
almost six pages a day for each day during all 
these thirty years." 

Mary H. Catherwood is said to have been led 
to write her story, " The Romance of Dollard," 
after knowledge acquired from reading Park- 
man's histories. She lives in Eastern Illinois 
with her husband and one child. Her father, a 
physician, died young. She is described as " a 
young woman, well dressed, erect, with a look 
of health, brown hair, hazel eyes, a low and 
pleasant voice, an entirely unaffected, unspoiled, 
unegotistic tone, and a manner devoid of the 
literary pose." 

Sun and Shade ( New York ) for August con- 
tains a portrait of Rev. Phillips Brooks, repre- 
senting him standing in his library among his 
books. Another portrait is that of Frederick 
Porter Vinton, N. A., whose ** Portrait of a Lady " 
is also shown. Reproductions from photographs 
are **A Study from Life," a most interesting 
picture from a negative by D. Elwell, and " An 
Oil Refinery on the Allegany," from a negative 
by (jeorge H. Taber, Jr. 

S. T. Pickard, editor of the Portland Tran- 
script, whose wife is a niece of the poet Whit- 
tier, is preparing a biography of the dear old 
Quaker poet, with the consent and assistance of 
the latter — that is, with his nominal assistance; 
but Mr. Pickard says that Whittier's insupera- 
ble diffidence and modesty make him really an 
obstructionist, and hinder greatly the progress 
of the work. No sooner is he led to reveal, un- 
consciously and by adroit questioning, some in- 
teresting facts about himself, more especially of 
his early life, than he immediately raises a 
gentle remonstrance : '* But I would not men- 
tion that if I were thee. That is of no import- 
ance. 1 think." Whittier will spend the month 
of August this year at his favorite mountain re- 
sort, to which he always goes for a few weeks, 
I/^ble to leave bis home at all. 



The sixth crop of " Pickings from Puck " is 
now ready, and it will be issued quarterly here- 
after. 

Lafcadio Hearn, who went to Japan to study 
the country and its customs, has become a pro- 
fessor in a Japanese college, and has married a 
Japanese girl. 

The Book Buyer ( New York ) for August has 
an engraxnng of Kate Douglas Wiggin, the 
beautiful and talented author of ''Timothy's 
Guest.** A sketch of the life of Mn. Wiggin 
is contributed by Alice W. Rollins. 

Barrett Wendall is travelling in Europe. 

A writer in America comments upon the fact 
that the young person is not so often a hero in 
fiction as heretofore, when romantic ideas were 
more prevalent. The comment is coincident 
with another which says that married life will 
be the chief theme of fiction for a while. 

T. B. Aldrich is at Beyreuth. 

Major Arthur Griffiths, the English litterateur 
and author of many works on French and 
English history, etc., will visit America in the 
fall. Major Griffiths, with Mrs. Griffiths, will 
sail from Liverpool, August 21, by the Etraria. 

** Pierre Menard" is the title of the new story 
on which Mrs. M. H. Catherwood has been at 
work. 

All the manuscripts of George Eliot*s works, 
with the exception of that of "Scenes of 
Clerical Life " (owned by Blackwood }, are now 
in the possession of the British Museum. The 
copy was evidently treated by the printers 
with unusual care ; and as soon as each manu- 
script was returned to her, she had it bound 
and gave it to Mr. Lewes, with an affectionate in- 
scription prefixed. In " Jubal " she wrote : " To 
my beloved husband, George Henry Lewes, 
whose cherishing tenderness for twenty years 
has alone made my work possible to me. 

And the last parting now began to lend 
Di£fiisive dread thix>ugfa love and wedded bliis, 
Thrilling them into finer tendemeM. 

May, 1874. 

To these manuscripts has been added tljat of 
Mr. Lewes* ** Aristotle." It contains this in- 
scription : ** To my beloved Miriam. * Where 
the heart lies let the brain lie also.* — G. H. 
Lewes, July, 1864." 
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A valuable ** literary note *' now current 
asserts that " Andrew Lang is declared to write 
best in a rose garden; Tolstoi sits on his bed 
and puts the inkstand on his ruffled pillow; 
Dumas yf/j uses an ebony desk; while Mary 
Anderson-Navarro's desk is mother of pearl." 

Mr. Newnes has decided to turn the London 
periodicals Tid-Bits and the Strand Afagasine 
into a limited liability company, with a capital 
of ;{^4oo,ooo, in 400,000 £\ shares. Tid-Bits is 
said 10 sell 550,000 copies weekly and the 
St rapid 200,000 monthly. 

It is somewhat surprising to find Lawrence 
Hution, in his ** Literary Notes," in Harper* s 
Magawine for August, taking Mr. Howells to 
task, and saying that he '* does not always ap- 
ply his own rules of criticism in criticising the 
fiction of other times and other schools." 

The letters written by Dickens to Wilkie 
Collins during the years of their intimate com- 
panioiiship are to be published in Harper^s 
Monthly. They have been edited by Georgiana 
Hogarth, and (with further comment by Law- 
rence Hutton ; will be given in three instalments, 
the rirst of which will appear in the September 
magaz ne. They represent Dickens in the 
roos* active and successful period of his literarj- 
career ■ 1851-69). 

Of the poems of Emily Dickinson, an Arabic 
translation, made in Syria, is said to have passed 
tbroujih several editions. 

The dinner given in London by the British 
Society of Authors, in celebration of the 
Amer!can copyright act, brought together 215 
writers. American as well as English. The 
bright particular star of the occasion was the 
great Huxley, and the guest of the evening was 
the American minister, Robert T. Lincoln. 
Lord Monks well, Professor James Brycc, and 
Charles Dudley Warner were among the 
speakerh. Among those present were George 
Moore. William Black, Edmund Gosse, Maar- 
ten Maartens, Mona Caird, Lewis Morris, 
Augustine Birrell. Walter Pater, Reginald 
Stewart Poole, Oscar Wilde, Walter Besant, 
Brander Matthews and wife, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Henry Harland and wife, 
Percy FitxgenUd, H. Rider Haggard, Joseph 
Hatton, and Douglas Sladen. 



Dr. Holmes is said to be writing two me- 
moirs — one being that of a great surgeon. 

Dr. W. J. Rolfe has sailed for Europe. He 
will be gone two months. This is his ninth 
trip abroad in the last nine years. 

Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, the traveller and 
author, has nearly ready for publication a new 
book on her recent journeys in India, Persia, 
and Turkish KurdisUn. Mrs. Bishop writes 
fluently, without pause, almost without correc- 
tion. "Writing is to me," she says, "what 
painting is to other people. I delight in 
discribing what I have see."| 

Countess Leo TolstoY, the clever wife of the 
Russian novelist, was recently received in a pri- 
vate audience by the czar. Both the count and 
his wife have been troubled for a long time over 
the abuse of the censor's power in reference to 
the novelist's writings. The countess begged his 
majesty to order the censor to treat the works 
of her husband more leniently, as he utterly de- 
stroyed their literary merit. The czar promised 
to consider the request favorably. Russians, 
therefore, may be hereafter able to read Tol- 
stoi's books as written. 

In a paper on the rarity of hereditary poets, 
the London Spectator says : "It is verj* re- 
markable in relation to the Wordsworths, at 
least, that while there is no trace of the trans- 
mission of a spark of the poet's higher faculty 
to descendants, the serious and didactic im- 
pulse, which sometimes exalts and more often 
injures his poetry, was transmitted to his de- 
scendants. In fact, nothing seems clearer 
than that the didactic attitude of mind is very 
frequently inherited, and inherited in a very 
emphatic form. The Edge worths, the Words- 
worths, the Stanleys, the Wilberforces, and, 
most of all, the Arnolds show us how singular 
has been the reproduction of the didactic atti- 
tude of mind from father to son ; and this, too, 
even in cases where, as in that of Matthew 
Arnold, there was hardly anything which the 
father believed that the son also believed, for 
him to teach, though the teaching posture of 
mind and the energy which teaching needs 
were reproduced with strange exactness, the 
whole character of the lessons taught being 
utterly different.'* 
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Christie Murray sailed on the steamer Cuba 
which left Austrah'a for London May 20. 

Mr. Stockton has at last been trapped into 
an indication of his own opinion which fate the 
man would have been consigned to in his story, 
"The Lady or the Tiger," according to the 
Detroit Free Press, A correspondent of that 
paper, evidently of the fair sex, recounts how 
she told the author that she would herself much 
prefer to have the lover eaten by the beast. 
Whereupon, she says, Mr. Stockton answered : 
"So would any woman who loved the man; 
that is, if I understand a woman's nature cor- 
rectly." 

A newspaper paragraph says that Archibald 
C. Gunter has so far received $115,000 from 
his "Mr. Potter of Texas." 

The Chicago Graphic of July 18 contained 
a portrait and sketch of Franklyn \V. Lee, of St. 
Paul, and a clever bit of verse from his active 
pen. 

A biography of Leigh Hunt, which ought to 
be entertaining at least, is growing under the 
pen of Cosmo Monkhouse. 

Mrs. Fremont and her daughter are now in 
possession of the house that was presented 
to them by a committee of Los Angeles ladies. 
It is a pretty and comfortable cottage, and cost, 
with the lot on which it stands, $5,000. 

W. H. H. Murray's books and lectures have 
enabled him to buy again the farm in Guilford, 
Conn., which he had to sell several years ago. 

\V. G. Collingswood, who edited the poems 
of Mr. Ruskin, is collecting some of the early 
prose writings of the same author and has in 
preparation a sketch of his life. 

A new candidate for literary honors will 
make its appearance early in August. It is the 
Architectural Record^ a quarterly designed for 
an especial field, the character of which is indi- 
cated by its title. It is to be published by the 
Recofd and Guide^ and will be superbly illus- 
trated. The first number will contain 120 pages 
of reading matter, in which there will be sixty- 
four pages of illustrations. While maintaining a 
high standard in architectural matters, the 
purpose of the publishers will be to make the 
^rrA//tv/ifraJ Iff cord po^yjXzx in style. 



James Payn has in hand a novel to be issued 
serially early in the coming year, and W. E. 
Norris is engaged on a story eventually to 
appear in three-volume form. 

" Florence L. Snow is the name of a Kansan 
poetess, who is said to be coming to the front. 
She is described as possessing sparkling black 
eyes and dark hair " — indispensable attributes 
nowadays to literary success. 

In Dorsetshire, it is said, they call Thomas 
Hardy, the novelist, "him what puts we into 
books." 

W. D. Howells said in a recent interview; 
" I think that as far as possible novels should 
be national. They should reflect the lives, not 
only of individuals, but of nations. If they are 
realistic, so much the better. That is why I 
like the Russian novels so much. Tolstoi' and 
Turgeneff I love, and so I do the Spanish nov- 
elists. They are great fellows. Zola is im- 
mense, though I do not therefore agree with 
his methods." 

George E. Woodberry, writing in the Forum 
of "Literature in the Market-Place,"says: "As 
it is better that a man should vote though he 
vote for a scoundrel, it is better that he should 
read though he read bad books." 

Rolf Boldrewood is not dead, as reported. 

The pa'yments to Bret Harte by his English 
publishers last year are said by the Pall Mall 
Gazette to have reached a total of $15,000, 
while in America he was paid only $i.6od. 

** The simple fact is," says Judge Tourg^e, in 
discussing ** The Art of Fiction " in Brains^ 
'*that realism is but another name for pessim- 
ism. The realist cannot believe anything true 
which has l>een written of humanity except fault- 
finding. They have eliminated hope and good 
fortune from human economy, and decry as false 
everything that does not depress and degrade. 
If joy is permitted to retain a place in human 
nature, it is only that it may whet the morbid 
relish for discomfort and woe. to which the un- 
fortunate victim of realistic delineation is 
doomed wl\en finally sorrow comes to shut upon 
him the door of hope. No wonder that between 
la grippe and Tolstoi the ratio of suicides has 
greatly increased of late.'* 
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Death, however unloved, does not fail to 
receive the respect due his high office. The 
toul expelled from its tenement — the tene- 
ment consigned to darkness and decay — 
another pilgrim engulphed — all this commands 
the consideration of men, even in the case of 
the poor waif whom the tide throws upon public 
charity. But when a mind distinguished for 
power and benevolent purpose is dispersed into 



thin air the world around seems eager to give 
the unhoused spirit a shelter in its warm and 
grateful heart. The gratitude and esteem 
manifested toward Mr. Lowell since his death 
for his efficient public advocacy of the right are 
alike honQrable to him and encouraging to 
those who shall seek to win by worthy means 
public regard. The country pauses a moment 
from engrossing pursuits to set the seal of 
approval on the record of her high-minded son 
and faithful servant. It is a recognition of 
civic worth that fortifies the national morality. 

The title of "great man " is one' that requires 
critical caution in its application, and, however 
authoritatively applied, is subject to ratifica- 
tion by the world. It cannot be denied that 
Mr. Lowell, in acting a.s a nation's influential 
counsellor before a crisis of immeasurable 
importance, partook of the greatness of the 
period and question with which he dealt. Apart 
from all literary power, this gives him a special 
historic claim. 

When his memory shall have passed through 
the successive stages of regret, eulogy, and 
reminiscence, and shall arrive at its narrow 
cell in the last great crowded biograpliical 
cemetery, he will unite in his epitaph the titles 
of poet, essayist, critic, humorist, with that of 
distinguished publicist. 

The death of Mr. Lowell gives occasion for 
these remarks to one who has long known him 
as a familiar friend, a most agreeable compan- 
ion, and an excellent man. Being urged to fur- 
nish some recollections, I will attempt a brief 
outline of him in his social capacity. No one 
can estimate his social calibre or appreciate 
the variety of his Resources without consulting . 
his writings. But the agreeable companion is 
not always he who draws on himselt la ^Jca. fscJ^ 
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extent of his means in what should be easy so- 
cial intercourse, and Mr. Lowell understood 
himself perfectly on this point. I shall attempt 
to give some adequate idea of his social 
aptitude. 

As a very important part of a good man*s 
goodness consists in the things he does not do, 
so the preliminary condition for a good com- 
panion is his freedom from the traits that 
make a bad one. I know of no foible in social 
intercourse to impute to Mr. Lowell. He was 
even and self-controlled in company, without 
loss of cheerful vivacity. He never brought 
his own personality to notice more than the 
interest of his friends demanded. Able 
speaker as he was, he never harangued in the 
social circle. His narrative was always con- 
cise and successful. His laugh, sufficiently 
explosive to carry with it the proper jocund 
force, was hearty, manly, and pectoral. If any 
intended pleasantry fell dead upon the ear, he 
lent a charitable smile to its immediate 
sepulture. 

His dignity consisted in doing nothing un- 
dignified, and his manly good nature precluded 
*cvery thought of that quality. 

Of swift apprehension and ready memory, Mr. 
Lowell, besides his special acquirements, had 
gained from reading and observation very 
various material that made him quick to furnish 
or to receive and amplify the allusions that 
glance from topic to topic in social talk. He 
was one of those men who cannot see without 
acquiring. 

He was on pleasant terms with nature, and 
could discourse from her text agreeably and 
without surplusage. Hut his acquaintance was 
rather personal than technical. We do not 
know that he ever revealed to us the sex of a 
plant or its exact standing in floral society. The 
beauty, frailty, and short-livedness of Howers 
did not fail to make sentimental claim on a 
man of his jH>etic temperament. He had a 
strong regard for those leafy chronologers, the 
trees, especially those on his own grounds, who 
in their various phases of the year and incidents 
of their long life furnish so many interesting 
synchronisms to their human friends. 

A calendar kept by nature was exactly suited 
to his fancy. 



I have alluded to his self-control. He seemed 
really above falling into a passion. Though 
strong and ready in argument, he never indis- 
creetly prolonged it, and his energetic replica- 
tion was usually prefaced with a courteous, ** I 
beg your pardon,^* the buffer that he interposed 
to prevent even the aspect of harsh intellectual 
collision. 

I have spoken of his freedom from egotism. 
Returning from courts and public life to his 
own quiet circle, the attentions he had received 
at home and abroad were never made the 
subject of narrative by him but at the desire 
of his friends. 

Mr. Lowell was eminendy loyal to friends 
and to places that he loved, and to old asso- 
ciations. 

In a whist club which had existed for a very 
long period, and for some latter years had 
consisted of the same four members, his social 
virtues were conspicuous. His loyalty here 
showed itself by his ready response to any call, 
and his vigilant watch for any opportunity to 
convene the club. His genial hilarity and uniform 
good temper amid the vicissitudes of play were 
pleasant to see, and his ready humor most 
beneficially enlivened the social intervals. 

Dr. Johnson would have owned Mr. Lowell 
to be an eminently " clubable " man. 

Old Cambridge in Mr. LowelKs youth was 
little more than a village ; indeed, the expres- 
sion, "down to the village," was in use. The 
old Puritan industry and thrift prevailed; but 
there were those who were not content with 
life in water colors, but demanded a stronger 
liquid to produce the desired tints, and chose 
the path of pleasure rather than that of thrift 
They did some desultory work, in deference 
to necessity, but their best efforts were given 
to the small game on the marshes. The ex- 
ertion necessary in this pursuit they could en- 
dure, it being free from any taint of regtdar 
industry. Hut angling, sedentary and contem- 
plative, was their preference. To throw the 
line into the dark eddies by Brighton Bridge, 
and at ease await the fish who was to outrun 
the largest dimensions offered by tradition, was 
complete happiness. 

We see in his writings how Mr. Lowell 
viewed these exceptional beings with the eye 
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of the humorist, rather than of the moralist. 
As a spectator he appreciated the irregular 
light which they threw on the monotonous path 
of steady industry. 

It was a pleasure for one to feel that, besides 
his large acquaintance with the history of liter- 
ature, he was personally acquainted with the 
men of fiction who so conspicuously survive 
their realistic contemporaries. One was sure 
that he would readily respond to the mention of 
any ideal worthy whose piquant characteristics 
had given him perennial vitality. 

He was constitutionally brave and generous. 
In the only case in which I know him to have 
been peculiarly endangered, he volunteered to 
meet the risk. In his young days he went to 
the rescue of a small boy who had fallen 
through the ice, and broke in himself. This was 
a most dangerous and helpless situation. The 
boy was saved.. 

The tender regard of his friends testifies to 
his general kindness of disposition, and to 
numerous private acts of beneficence. Beyond 
all ordinary kindness he could show without 



sentimental weakness of nerve a delicate and 
tender sympathy, the last and finest adornment 
of a manly character. 

I ought to mention that in his prolonged 
illness he showed a quiet, steady fortitude, and 
readily rose to cheerfulness, or even moderate 
gaiety, when the remission of his disease allowed. 

The last impression that he gave was the 
same as in his usual life, of the strong, self-con- 
tained, but sympathetic friend, only sobered by 
the harassing attacks which were soon to 
subdue him. 

I have, being urgently requested, attempted 
to give a view of Mr. Lowell's social character, 
and I am sorry that it seems to have some- 
thing of the bareness of an inventory. One 
must look into his works to see the vivacity 
and creative activity of his mind, and thence 
infer his social power and aptitude. His 
friends will gladly lend their confirmation to 
that evidence in testifying their sense of the 
social loss they have suffered. 

7. H. Holmes. 

Cambriogb, Mass. 



PERSONAL TRIBUTES TO LOWELL. 



These personal tributes to the memory of 
Mr. Lowell have been written at the request of 
the editor of The Writer : — 

My earliest recollections of James Russell 
Lowell are of hearing him deliver a course of 
lectures on English poetry at the Lowell Insti- 
tute, in Boston, about forty years ago. Although 
only a boy at the time, I was old enough to be 
charmed with these lectures, both as to their 
matter and their manner. Later, in my senior 
year at Harvard College, I was one of a class 
of twenty or twenty-five members, in the year 
1858-1859, who took up the study of Dante in 
the Italian, as an *' extra,** under Professor 
Loweirs instruction, and who used to meet two 
or three times a week in his private study, in 
the house on the comer of Kirkland and Oxford 
streets, then belonging to Dr. Ettes Howe and 



now to Professor F. G. Peabody. Here Pro- 
fessor Lowell used to stand at his desk, smoking 
a pipe, and conducting the recitations in a most 
genial, friendly, and informal style; he did 
most of the translating himself, and used to 
weave into his talk innumerable anecdotes and 
witty remarks that fascinated his hearers. Our 
very first lesson was the opening canto of the 
" Purgatoric^ though most of us knew nothing 
of Italian at the time; but Professor Lowell 
lifted us bodily over all difficulties, and we soon 
came to enjoy the poem as he himself evidently 
did. To the few who persevered till the end 
of the year, he presented a photograph copy of 
a just-discovered portrait of Dante by Guido, 
with a transcript of some lines of the poet and 
a few cordial words of presentation ; and this 
memento of his kindly interest in his pupils 
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remains to us all one of our most precious 
memorials of college life. Others may specu- 
late upon his ultimate position in American 
literature, but I wish now only to say a grateful 
word in appreciation of his gentle, friendly, and 
even affectionate treatment of the young men 
who came under his instruction, and of the 
stimulative character of his influence over them. 
The indestructible interest in Dante which we 
all conceived is due to the fact that it was a 
poet interpreting a poet, and putting into his 
interpretations all the beauty and glow of his 
own poetic nature. I wriie these words only to 
record my sense of lasting gratitude to the 
tiocher — for the fame of the literary man is 
safe in the keeping of his country and his 
race. Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 

"ThbTowkk/* Nonquitt, Mass., Aug. ai, 1891. 



From his mother Mr. Lowell inherited his 
mother-wit, and from his father his gift of 
expression. Neither Channing, nor Buckminster, 
nor HoUey excelled Dr. Lowell in power to 
discharge on an audience a common-place 
truth. Very early the young James showed his 
traits. The Italian inscription on RaphaePs 
picture, as engraved, of the marriage of Joseph 
and Mary may be to Lowell as a poet fitly 
applied : *Mf the painter yet beardless could 
to succeed, never did a finer aurora precede 
the day." C. A. Bartol. 

Mr. Lowell (whom I used to meet often in 
the days of the old North American Review ) 
was a good man, good citizen, good demo- 
crat, good free-trader, and great humorist. The 
"Biglow Papers" are immense. I have just 
been reading them again ; they will live long. 
Alas ! what shall we do when they are all 
gone — the few who have instructed and 
redeemed us for so many years ? 

James Parton. 

NswBUKvroitT, Macs., Angust 16, 1891. 



It is not an easy matter to sum up the char- 
acter of Mr. Lowell in a single paragraph. For 
years I have regarded him with great affection 
and with great respect, not only as the dean of 
my own guild in America, but as the foremost 
American of his generation. I have read his 
prose and bis verse since I could read at all, 



and I know nothing in the whole range of Eng- 
lish literature in which so much is expressed in 
four single lines as is to be found in the 
absolutely perfect picture of " Moonlight and 
snow on field and hill, all silence and all glis- 
ten," contained in the stanza introducing *' The 
Courtin*." I have met Mr. Lowell frequently 
on both sides of the Atlantic, but my associa- 
tion with him, unfortunately for myself, was 
never intimate or familiar. I have heard him^ 
however, make two of the greatest speeches of 
his life: the first when he told the English- 
men of the Savage Club, in London, what be 
thought of the dean and chapter of their abbey 
at Westminster, who had just refused to the 
bust of Byron a resting-place upon ''the 
historic earth polluted by the rotting ashes 
of the mistresses of their kings " ; the 
second when he told the committee of the 
United States Senate, at Washington, ap- 
pointed to listen to the arguments in favor 
of International Cop3rright, that ** better than 
a cheap book," in his estimation, "was 
a book honestly come by!" I quote from 
memory in both instances, but I shall never 
forget those two utterances, and the effect they 
created. My pleasantest personal recollection 
of Mr. Lowell is when I said to him once in 
the British metropolis that I had within a fort- 
night dined at his own house at Elmwood, then 
occupied by Ole Bull. He did not ask me 
about his books or about his animate friends in 
Cambridge, but about his trees. Were they 
well and thriving? Did they seem to be 
unhappy without him? And he assured me that 
he had no doubt that those elms missed him in 
his absence and drooped and languished ; that 
he could see them freshen and look brighter 
and happier when he came. He kmew " they 
half forgave his being human " ! Alas ! and 
alas I they must forever do without him now I 
Unless, indeed, there is another and a better 
world in which we are all to sit under the 
shadow of our own trees. This is my own 
faith ; and I cannot help feeling that it was his I 

Laurenxe Hutton. 

Ontsora, N. Y., August tt^ 1891. 



I knew Mr. Lowell very well in the early 
years of the Civil War, when I lived near him 
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in Cambridge. It was a rare delight to a 
young man to sit in this poet's disordered 
library and enjoy the sparkle of his rambling 
talk about books, and men, and courts ( which 
he used to give forth without stint), mean- 
while enjoying with him a long pipe-smoke. 
Mr. Lowell was at once genial and dignified. 
His greeting was cordial always, but it was one 
which forbade familiarity. His air was always 
one of distinction, and it needs not to be said 
that his talk was redolent of a rich and ripe 
scholarship, which was at once appreciative 
and critical. Nothing could be more infec- 
tious than was his enthusiasm for old writers ; 
and especially, I think, he liked to set fortlv the 
literary virtues of the Elizabethan dramatists. 
His love, indeed, of the early masters of Eng- 
lish literature has often been remarked since 
his death. Great as he was as a poet, — and 
there are certain of his poems, surely, which 
no American and but few English bards have 
ever excelled, — it seems to me he was not less 
great in the keenly analytical criticism to 
which he subjected the great authors about 
whom he wrote. His essays on Chaucer, 
Pope, and Carlyle are signal illustrations of a 
critical genius which combined the finest per- 
ceptions of the quality of the genius of others 
with a mastery of style, which of itself made his 
critical essays also literary gems of the purest 
water. George Makepeace Towle. 



Mr. Lowell was the best illustration we have 
bad of what a literary man may be in the United 
States. He had, by his character, his intellect, 
and his culture, attained a position which hardly 
has a counterpart in any other country. He 
stood where he was obliged to be high-minded. 
He had reached a height where he could not 
have acted from any other than a lofty motive. 
He exemplified and honored the aristocracy of 
letters. Thomas Nelson Page. 

RjCMMONO, Va., Aug. 99, 1891. 



I think it will be generally conceded that, at 
the time of his death, Mr. Lowell occupied the 
position of the foremost American citizen. In 
public regard, at home and abroad, his name 
naturally headed the list of prominent Ameri- 
cans. Looked npoo as a man of letters, as a 



representative of our country in foreign lands, 
or in any of the various positions in which he 
appeared before the public, there was no one to 
whom it was the custom to name James Russell 
Lowell as second. Without occupying the 
highest rank in any of his vocations, he stood 
in front of his fellow-citizens because he held 
so high a rank in so many of them. 

Frank R. Stockton. 



You have hardly failed, I think, to notice the 
way in which almost all the writers who have 
spoken of Mr. Lowell have referred to the 
charm of his personal manner. Even the in- 
terviewer whom he dismissed, — who may 
never have seen a gentleman before, nor known 
what the word meant, — would be impressed by 
it. This was no mere matter of temperament with 
Mr. Lowell. It belonged to the conscientious 
habit of his life, based, indeed, — as all good 
breeding is, — on the highest principle. He 
did not think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think, — he knew it was his part and 
place to help others where he best could, — 
and, as an essential part of his service to them, 
he did as he would be done by. With great 
finnness as to any matter of duty, he said 
or did what was to be done in the kindest or 
most unselfish way. Edward E. Hale. 

Matuhvcx, R. I., Aug. 21, 1891. 



James Russell Lowell is thus far the author 
who best represents the American spirit in its 
finest development, — a patriot without Chau- 
vinism, cosmopolitan in the world of letters 
who did not lose his home rights in New Eng- 
land. His duties as an American citizen he 
nobly fulfilled, setting an example which should 
inspire all other men of letters to think deeply 
and hope greatly for their country. 

N. P. GiLMAN. 



It was not any one transcendent gift that 
made Lowell what he was, but the richness and 
many-sidedness of his nature. He had so 
much wit that some critics have denied him 
imagination, but ** Sir Launfal ** is a work of 
imagination of a high order. He was the most 
thoughtful of our poets, the most scholarly of 
our critics, as leajc^<t4 ^vk \skfe ^m^s^ xvs^^ "^^ 
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writer is more truly American and of the very 
soil, and no American writer had a larger 
appreciation of the life and literature of other 
nations. In the " Fable for Critics " he wrote 
one of our verj' best satires ; in ** The Unhappy 
Lot of Mr. Knott " he produced verbal play 
worthy of Hood ; in the " Biglow Papers " 
there is no end of wit, humor, and biting satire, 
imagination and poetic feeling, racy rustic 
speech, combined with refinement and scholar- 
ship. Rarely has one man taken the parts of 
critic, poet, prose-writer, occasional speaker, 
reformer, satirist, humorist, patriot, and diplo- 
matist, and played all so well. 

Edward Egglestox. 



On the 1 2th of August, as Mr. Mead rose in 
the Old South Meeting-House to announce the 
death of Lowell, before introducing the lecturer 
of the afternoon in the usual course of historical 
lectures there, a heavy thunder shower came 
up and darkened the old meeting-house. It 
seemed as if the heavens were uniting in conse- 
crating the memorial ser\'ice in honor of one 
of the most beloved sons of Massachusetts in 
the building devoted to the memory of her 
heroes. We consider this a coincidence. But 
the lives of those who, like Lowell, have made 
themselves famous by noble character and 
words are so allied to all grand things that for 
them there is no moment but seems conse- 
crated by the great voices of nature, as well as 
by the words of the countless men and women 
whom they have helped and strengthened. 



LucRETiA P. Hale. 



Matvnvck, R. I. 



I am unwilling even to attempt to condense 
into one hasty, ill-considered paragraph an 
adequate estimate of James Russell Lowell. 
He and his work are yet seen too near at hand, 
and it is quite too soon to determine his per- 
manent place in literature. We can only 
generally agree that with his vital spark went 
out incomparably the greatest light in contem- 
porary American literature: that he had a great 
talent, which he richly put at usance, a talent 
many-sided and harmoniously developed ; that 
he combined in one finely-|)oised intellect the 
varied powers of wit, humor, fancy, original 
creation, keen criticml insight, largeness of 



grasp, sane judgment, and impressive common 
sense. We can only generally agree that as a 
student the perfect assimilation of his vast 
acquirements had resulted in a broad and mellow 
culture ; that as a publicist he was patriotic, 
large-minded, and independent ; as a friend, he 
was loyal and sincere ; as a man, whole of life 
and pure of stain, courageous, charitable, 
tender, magnanimous ; that, in fine, his life was 
an inspiration, and his death will be an irrepar- 
able loss to all younger and humbler toilers in 
the great vineyard where he wrought. 

Edwin Lassetter Bvnner. 



Mrs. Margaret J. Preston offers as her testi- 
mony to the nobility of Mr. Lowell's verse the 
sonnet which she contributed on the occasion 
of the symposium prepared by the Critic for 
the poet's seventieth birthday : — 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

Through the cathedral of thy finished song, 
Oh, happy architect I we walk to-day, — 
The better for thy building. Far away. 

The groined roof springs : Thy luminous fancies 
throng 

The great stained oriel, — trail weird hues along 
Sir Launfal in his niche, and fling a ray 
Across the choir whose haunting lyrics lay 

A spell upon our souls, — so sweet — so strong ! 

Each pillar bears its lejijend, nature- wrought — 

Of Willows — Pines — June roses — ermined 
Snow : 

Even rollick Satire lurks within the siall, 
Now hallowed by commemorative thought : 

Heartsease and Rue upon the altar glow ; 

And thou, High Priest, dost consecrate it all ! 

Margaret J. Presto.n. 



Mr. Lowell taught us for years the lesson we 
need most to learn — the beauty of fi le work- 
manship, and the tempered strength that comes 
with the recognition of limits. 

Agnes Repi'Lier. 



Lowell was one of the American poets most 
beloved of naturalists, for, although few of his 
poems were addressed directly to matters of 
natural history, yet when he did write such an 
one, or incidentally referred to nature, he 
seemed to do so with an accurate knowledge, 
often lacking in poets. This is a great comfort. 
More than most men, too, he turned to animal 
life for the similes, apt comparisons, or accent- 
ing touches which enriched his verse, and 
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seemed to do this so spontaneously that, if we 
had no other information, we must conclude 
that he knew accurately as facts, not only the 
things he refers to, but understood the senti- 
ment of each one of them — had, in his own 
phrase, 

" Some secret league with wild wood-wandering things." 

Thus Lowell is more truly a poet of " nature," 
as the student of animals and plants uses the 
word, than some who have been regarded as 
such especially. Ernest Ingersoll. 

788 Broadway, Nbw York, 30 August. 



Mr. Lowell was a scholar, as well as a poet, 
and it is as a scholar and a poet that he marks 
the greatest advance yet made in American 
literature. The natural refinement of his nature 
and the acuteness of his intellect, as w^ll as the 
force of his upright convictions, were shown at 
the beginning of his career by his "Biglow 
Papers," and at its close by his brave and 
vigorous essays and orations. 

Arthur Oilman. 



Neither an epitaph nor a paragraph can 
cover, or adequately express, the merit of 
Lowell as a poet, humorist, and critic. I have 
not the time to put fully into words my own 
hearty admiration of his fine intellectual power, 
and gratitude for his great service to the 
dignity of American letters. In any formal 
estimate, also, it would be imperative to con- 
sider certain defects in his prose style, together 
with a certain lack of spontaneity and breadth 
in his mental and artistic constitution, — 
*' muscle-bound " with learning not lightly worn, 
— which limited him, and made his influence 
upon our literature less beneficent than that of 
some other masters. But we are not so fortu- 
nate as to find among the newcomers, yet, any 
one with strength, gentleness, lofty tone, and 
conscientiousness equal to LowelKs. 

George Parsons Lathrop. 

Nkw LoxDtm, August t», 1891. 



I have for many years considered Mr. Lowell 
the chief among American writers, past and 
present, and have been glad to find of late the 
opinion gaining ground that he was one of the 
foremost men of letters of our time. His 
services as patriot, reformer, and scholar have 



for the time somewhat obscured the technical 
excellence of his work in some directions, but 
as time goes on I think his extreme carefulness 
in the choice of syllable, word, and phrase will 
be very generally recognized. Not many weeks 
before his death I said to him, in speaking of 
his poem, " The Cathedral " : — 

" Mr. Lowell, was that succession of * u * sounds 
in the opening of the poem, 

' As to a bee the new campanula's 
Illuminate seclusion hung in air/ 

intentional, or merely a happy accident ? " 

" I think I must have intended it," was his 
response. " I am usually very particular about 
such things, so much so, indeed, as to be 
annoyed by it at times. Even when I am writ- 
ing letters I get to thinking of the sounds of 
the words and almost forget what I am writing 
about." 

It was this same carefulness of detail carried 
into everything he did which made Mr. Lowell's 
work in all directions so eminently satisfactory. 
Whether he watched the birds from his 
windows at Elmwood, or before his library 
fire discoursed upon the old English dramatists, 
his vision was equally keen. He knew the 
habits of the one as intimately as he did the 
mind of the other ; and though accuracy with him 
never became an engine of oppression, as with 
some men, his words were always so well 
chosen that the listener felt that no others 
would have conveyed his meaning as well as 
those which fell from his lips so easily. 

Oscar Fav .Adams. 



If it be true, as somebody has said, that **a 
foreign nation is a contcmp<irancous jiostcrity," 
and if Sir Edwin Arnold fairly represents the 
critical judgment of the foreign nation whose 
opinion would have had most weight with 
James Russell Lowell, then we must admit that, 
as a poet, Mr. Lowell takes rank after *' Long- 
fellow, Poe, and Walt Whitman." The Eng- 
lish, by the way, have not yet given a niche in 
Westminster Abbey to Poe, and 1 doubt if 
they will give one to Whitman; but the honor 
has been accorded to Longfellow, as it doubt- 
less will be to Lowell. But neither Westmin- 
ster Abbey nor Sir Edwin Arnold determines 
the ultimate fame of a poet. Time alone can 
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settle that — time and the voice of the common 
people, for whom Shakespeare is not too lofty 
nor Burns too lowly. If 1 might venture a 
prediction as to Lowell's place among poets, it 
would be that his " Biglow " verses will outlive 
his finely-wrought and polished odes ; precisely 
because the former is studded with such bits 
of homely wisdom as that which I disregard in 
offering the suggestion, viz. : *' Don't never 
prophesy, — onless ye know." 

James Jeffrey Roche. 

Pilot EoiTOKiAL Rooms, Boston, August aa, 1891. 



I thank you for the privilege of adding a 
word to your tribute of respect and love to Mr. 
Lowell.' We knew that health was failing him, 
but we were not prepared to hear that he had 
joined the cloud of witnesses that surround us, 
whose immortal memories summon this nation 
to obey the high calling of God to take the 
van in ushering in the kingdom of heaven, the 
kingdom of universal freedom and peace. 

W. H. FURNESS. 
Philadblphia, Peon., Fridajr, August ai, 1891. 



In mellower England Mr. Lowell was, as he 
felt, one of a company. Here, he was chief 
torch-bearer of the old Cantabrigian scholarship, 
and it is as if his Boston had gone out in him. 
We owe to him not alone the best ode in our 
world, but the sunniest and shrewdest criticism. 
A great poet and great citizen is dead. Peace 
be to him I 

" O, withered is the garland of the war. 
The soldier's pole is fallen." 

Louise Imogen Guiney. 



James Russell Lowell was, and will be, 
crowned by a common literary consensus the 
foremost .American critic. He was among the 
very few critics of the class of which Matthew 
Arnold was a type who did not make criticism 
ancillary chiefly, but who made it creative. 
That which was naturally the scaffold to the 
house he made as beautiful and admirable as 
the house itself. Whether it was Dante (of 
whom one can scarcely write without catching 
a poetic flavor) or Pope of whom he wrote, — 
in this case some might think with too much 
praise, — he was always the critic of strength 
and of genius, as well as of individuality and 



exuberant fancy. His poetry was at its best 
charming and exquisite. It was not all of it 
of equal spontaneity, or equally in touch with 
the widest audience : but it was among the 
finest of American contributions. In the peaks 
of thought it presents the ridge is but little 
serrated, so high is the level maintained. 

Back of the poet was also the man of truest 
civic and political instinct. If any saw clear 
and straight concerning the Republic, it was 
he. Few, indeed, are the men in any country 
and generation who were, or ever will be, his 
all-around equals. Enjoying, as I did, a casual 
and for many years a pleasantly recognized 
friendship with him, I have, as friend and 
fellow-citizen, sustained a double loss by his 
sudden and really untimely death. 

Joel Benton. 

Ambnia, N. Y., Aug. xx^ 1891. 



I can only say of Mr. Lowell that he has 
been a continual inspiration to me, both by his 
life and his writings, and that I deeply regret 
it is now too late to tell him so. I have never 
met him, yet he has always been dear to me ; 
and as he was greatly loved, he will be greatly 
mourned. Danske Dandridge. 

Shspmbkcstown, W. Va., Aug. 35, 1891. 



JAMSS RUSSELL LOWELL. 

Still b the voice that rang so loud and strong 

When chains were to be riven, men made free. 

Ah, when again shall patient watchers see 
So brave a knight do battle with all wrong ? 
In thought, in act, he towered above the throng, 

Like in the forest towers some mighty tree ; 

No age nor people cannot show than he 
A manlier singer of a perfect song. 
And this we hold as record of his life — 

A noble friendliness, a fearless thought, 
A love for all who bore the name of man ; 
A spirit ready at the call of strife, 

Yet happier when the battle had been fought, 
A manhood that was all American. 

Thomas S. Coluer. 



I have always regarded James Russell Lowell 
as the most thoroughly and completely a pott 
among the half dozen of our honored singers 
whom we are accustomed to call "great" He 
holds so many rare elements in combination,— 
manhood, and patriotism, and spiritual insight 
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underlying his love of nature, his wit, his 
tenderness, his subtle and passionate power of 
expression, his fine perception of the pictu- 
resque, and his exquisite rhythmic sense and 
facility. Both as a man of letters and as a 
poet, he is one of the few whom our American 
youth must always look up to and study wi h 
pride and reverence — an acknowledged stand- 
ard American author. Lucy Larcom. 

Thb Moosilaukb, Bkkbzv Point, N. H., 
Aug. »2, i8gi. 



Although the public life of Mr. Lowell has 
for the last ten years so obscured his literary 
life, all would agree that the real significance 
of his career lay in his position as a man of 
letters. It is as a poet and an essayist that he 
will ultimately be judged ; and in both capacities 
it is the classic spirit — or what may better be 
called the pure literary spirit — which is most 
vital. He preserved, because he instinctively 
felt and appreciated, the literary tradition; and 
yet, strangely enough, it is not in the spirit of 



classical tradition that he has done that work 
which will live longest. The influence of his 
writings upon American letters has probably 
been less than the effect of his personality; but 
the two together have exerted a force which is 
sure to be as lasting as it is beneficent. 

Arlo Bates. 



I regard Mr. Lowell as second greatest of 
American poets, ranking below only Whitman. 

Sylvester Baxter. 



As a lyric poet, a polished satirist, and a 
writer of strong and elegant prose and melli- 
fluous verse, James Russell Lowell, it seems 
to me, was the most remarkable figure in mod- 
ern English literature. Noah Brooks. 

Fabyan*s, N. H., Aug. 30. 



May the genius and genuine Americanism of 
James Russell Lowell survive not only in liter- 
ature, but in his grandchildren. 

Kate Field. 



LOWELL AND ARNOLD. 



Whenever a second Plutarch comes, if one 
ever does come, where will he find a subject 
more inviting for his parallels and contrasts 
than the works and lives of Lowell and Matthew 
Arnold, Americans and England's most generally 
accomplished representatives of the culture of 
their day? Each was eminent as a literary 
scholar, a critic, a writer of prose; and each 
was famous as a poet. It is common enough 
for a poet to be a scholar : these two names are 
only two arrows more to stick ih that St. Sebas- 
tian theory of Macaulay*s concerning the antag- 
onism between poetry and learning. But though 
many poets have been learned, though many, 
too, have left excellent prose, few as conspicuous 
as these are equally conspicuous through the 
formal evidence of their attainments in histori- 
cal literature, and in reflection upon it, by means 
of critical essays. Each, moreover, was much 



more than a man of letters ; the two entered 
heartily into the affairs of their generation, and 
not only thought and felt with their age, but 
took an active part in controversies through 
which the next century is to be better than ours. 
Both were public men, in a sense that their 
greatest literary contemporaries were not. 

Yet how unlike they were ! Compare the 
large robustness and reasonableness of Mr. 
Loweirs views on current topics, the splendid 
enthusiasm with which one great cause pos- 
sessed him, his free, hearty, open general per- 
sonality, with that product of English culture 
whose current thought, sometimes so wise, was 
sometimes peevish and impracticable, who 
always possessed his inner emotions, and who 
at times seemed to feel himself the superior and 
weary schoolmaster of a world-wide Rugby. As 
scholars and critics, too, they are wide apart 
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Mr. Lowell's mind was more energetic and 
spontaneous ; he had many more ideas, he was 
more widely, perhaps more deeply, read. Yet 
through Arnold's clear outline conceptions, and 
his philosophical grasp, bringing simplicity out 
of complexity, above all through his choice of 
ideas, that great art of selection, he appears the 
superior critical essayist. Some of Mr. Lowell's 
studies seem half essay, half note-book or mar- 
ginalia. He tells us such valuable, interesting, 
and often original truths about the subject he is 
analyzing, that his critical volumes are of emi- 
nent service to students as well as to general 
readers : but Arnold, if less instructive, is more 
constructive as a critic. In regard to style, too, , 
energetic and clear as his writings always are, 
and even beautiful as his expression is in pas- 
sages, he missed his friend's touch, deft and light, 
yet never lacking in strength and litheness; he 
missed his delicate felicity and ease ; while his 
very earnestness and mental vivacity led him 
occasionally to a certain obtrusiveness of clear 
thoughts and to turns of manner which, to use 
Cardinal Newman's word for something com- 
parable, are " unchastised." Is it, for example^ 
an over-fastidious taste which objects to such 
remarks as that one about the service of cata. 
racts to poets ? Yet from these very qualities 
his writings, no doubt, have gained more than 
they have sutfered, and he is by common 
consent our leading critic. Perhaps his finest 
quality of style is his independence. It is worth 
noticing that neither Arnold nor Lowell was a 
precisian. Both took up new words, or even 
constructed them, and in the bracing air of free- 
dom and individuality that we catch in both we 
find none of that academic exactness inculcated 
by rhetorical hand-books and illustrated by 
schoolmistresses. Indeed, I have seen college 
sophomores of a literary tendency point to more 
than one word and phrase in Arnold's essays with 
the critical frown: and when it has been sug- 
gested that the expression was in the interest of 
an unfossilized diction, I have seen them turn 
away with a respectful silence which assured me 
that their own essays would never stoop to lan- 
guage so informal, if not undignified. Cer- 
tainly, with all his elegance, Arnold could be 
charmingly easy ; and we may say the same of 
Lowell. If there is any passage which makes 



sound and healthful reading for young writers, 
it is that part of the introduction to the '* Big- 
low Papers " where the vocabulary of a lan- 
guage is discussed ; the whole subject, so well 
argued and illustrated, being summed up in the 
proposition that when a language ceases to grow 
it is dead. Certainly, Mr. LowelFs style is never 
dead. 

As for the resemblance between these two 
authors, in their distinction as poets, it seems 
to me mistaken to place Lowell's poems, as a 
leading publication did the other day, above, or 
even on a level with, the clear, calm wisdom, 
magic form, and melody of Arnold's. Indeed, 
I am sufficiently at variance with the general 
judgment to say that Whittier has written 
several poems whose sweet simplicity and 
tranquillity will carry them into the future 
abreast of Lowell's best, though quite dissimilar, 
work ; that Longfellow excels in essentially 
poetic quality; and that Emerson — well, that 
Emerson, in spite of all his faults, is still our 
one poet who speaks from the mountain-top. I 
read Lowell's more literary verses with admira- 
tion, but, except for a few passages, they seem 
to stay in the book after I have closed it. 

What is most to be revered in our dead poet 
is his personality, and above his great literary 
merit I would place his merit as a man who 
saw the world he lived in from the two stand- 
points of what it was and what it ought to be, 
and whose life succeeded in helping it ahead. 
Even those of us who feel that we owe more to 
Arnold's poems than to any others of these 
latter days may well doubt whether that poetry 
of culture did as much for its own generation as 
was done by the more democratic and philan- 
thropic and local writers. Arnold, critical and 
self-possessed, stood over against us and told 
us what to do for the refinement and up-build- 
ing of our inner selves. Lowell, warm-hearted 
and eager, came close to his readers in a critical 
time, with calls to outer manhood as men and 
citizens, and to duty toward helplessness and 
want. I do not remember reading after Arnold's 
death that any prominent London philanthropist 
declared one of the dead author's poems the 
impulse for his work of practical benevolence 
toward the poor and oppressed, or that any 
great American orator ** tipped the shafts of his 
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eloquence ** against a monstrous national 
wrong with extracts from his volumes of verse. 
Both are great services, t\\e mission of subtle 
intellectual and spiritual culture, and the 
mission of every-day goodness and humanity. 
From the nature of things, Arnold^s work will 
influence later generations more than LowelFs 
can ; but perhaps the more transitory activity is 
the more generous and enviable. 

Yet, even if he were inferior in other parts of 
his work as an artist and as a man, Lowell 
would be sure of a permanent name through 
the national character of many of his writings. 
Of all our poets he, in his best and freest verse, 
is the least exotic, the most American. He 
wrote a little up^ountry idyl that Theocritus 
would have envied, if Theocritus had been a 
New Englander. His most famous ode was a 
high national song. In the '* Biglow Papers " 
he produced not only *' original poetry " in a 



sense true of none of his contemporaries, but 
also a Yankee poem, brilliant in the management 
of language, full of native humor, with skilful 
portrayals of a famous type of American 
character already almost gone ; to say nothing 
of its splendid strokes of wit and wisdom : best 
praise of all, a poem alive with the moral 
inspiration of great home principles. If there 
is really ground for fearing, as some declare, 
that as a nation 'our manliness and patriotism 
are dwindling, extended extracts from LowelKs 
poetry ( and prose, as well ) ought to be put in 
the reading-books for all our schools. Even if 
we are not patriotically decadent, they ought to 
be there; for theirs is a noble Americanism, 
thought out by one of our strongest thinkers, 
and written by one of our foremost men of 
letters. 

E. 71 AfcLaughltn. 

Yalb Collbgb. 



COPYRIGHT IN TITLES. 



It is a ^ct that many a book owes its success 
solely to its title. On the other hand, books 
really good oftentimes do not receive such 
recognition as they would deserve simply be- 
cause their titles are not sufficiently attractive. 
It Is no little thing to christen a novel properly. 
Sometimes it is easier to write a novel than to 
find an attractive name for it. 

As the title is so important a part of a book, 
it may be interesting to note how titles are 
treated by the law of copyright. Suppose A 
announces that he will republish a copyrighted 
work, and B, anticipating him, publishes a 
cheaper book of the same name, — as in the case 
of Weldon vs, Dicks, in 1878, — what are the 
rights of A ? 

In the first place, it may be said that the protec- 
tion afforded by the law is intended for the 
whole work ; the title, therefore, being a part of 
the book, is necessarily protected also. This is 
subject to one condition ; namely, that the title 
be original, as only original matter is within the 



benefit of the law. The title, then, must be out 
and out original, it must have been invented by 
the author, must be a child of his imagination. 
Words accessible to any one, historical, geo- 
graphical, or personal names, hackneyed 
phrases, etc., cannot be exclusively claimed by 
any author — they are common property. 
Thus, such titles as " Charity Ball," " A Splen- 
did Misery," " Belgravia," etc., were allowed by 
the courts to be used by others than the owners 
of the copyrighted works originally so entitled. 
Any one, then, may now call his book by the 
name of a work already published ; an author 
may call his novel " Looking Backward " or 
" A Faith Doctor," for instance. 

There i.«, however, one important exception. 
If the ne^ work, assuming the title of the older 
one, should appear likely to mislead the public 
into believing it to be the original work, the 
courts would not hesitate to enjoin its publica- 
tion. Thus, in the above-mentioned case, Mr. 
Weldon, having held since 1854 the copyright 
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of a story entitled ** Trial and Triumph," 
announced in 1878 that he would republish it. 
He made some preparations, but before his 
book appeared Mr. Dicks printed and pub- 
lished another story under the same title, 
although with different contents. Weldon's 
book was advertised at two shillings, while 
that of Dicks sold at sixpence a copy. It 
was found that the title of the new book did 
mislead the public and greafly prejudiced the 
interests of Mr. Weldon. Mr. Dicks had to pay 
damages and stop the sale of the stor^-. 

Here it must be remarked that it is generally 
very difficult to prove that the title misled the 
public, especially if there is a different author 
named in the infringing book. 

The Washington and New York weekly. 



Public opinion^ announces on its first page that 
its title is trade-marked. This is simply a 
delusion. No one can monopolize the *' public 
opinion,'* any more than a biographer can claim 
the exclusive use of the two words ** Thomas 
Jefferson." As far as the title is concerned, 
there may be published half a dozen or more 
Public opinions. If there is anything in these 
two words that may be trade-marked, it is the 
form of the letters or the printer's ink. 

It is never necessary to have a title trade- 
marked, for if it be original, it is covered by 
copyright ; if not, it cannot be protected by 
either copyright or a trade-mark, since the 
trade-mark would not be valid. 

Josi^h George Krdl, 

Chicago, 111. 



A RESULT OF DELAYED PUBLICATION. 



Once upon a time a village schoolma am, in 
good and regular standing, with unimpaired 
digestion and by no means melancholy tempera- 
ment, wrote a little poem. It was entitled " Con- 
fidence," and described the clearing up of a 
mountain storm — likening the phenomenon to 
the clearing away of spiritual doubts. In a 
moment of unusual boldness she sent the poem 
to the editor of a prominent religious journal, 
with a modest letter and the regulation stamp 
for reply. 

No reply came, and after some months, con. 
eluding that the wahte basket — in the gigantic 
size and omnivorous appetite of which she then 
had as firm belief as many exercise in regard to 
the traditional **goat " of secret societies — had 
swallowed her innocent verses, she recopied 
them and gave thtm to a local pa[.er, in which 
they were promptly printed. In the mean time 
she had sought consolation for her literary fail- 
ure by entering the blissful state of matrimony. 

A year passed by, and the quondam school- 
ma*am sat in her nursery, turning her poetic 
ge nius to practical account by crooning original 



lullaby words set to old music in the ears of 
her first-born son, when "paterfamilias" en- 
tered, and after his accustomed salute to mother 
and babe, handed to her an envelope addressed 
in her maiden name, remarking that somebody 
was as far behind the times as the editor of 

the , which, I should have said before, 

had a few weeks previous published the little 
poem before mentioned, and appended thereto 
the name over which it was sent nearly two 
years before. 

The letter was in an unknown hand, bore an 
unknown signature, and was as follows : — 

Miss : How audacious you think I 

am to write to a stranger in this way; but how 
did you ever come to write that poem in the 

of ? You see it is quite a clue to 

you : quite a means of acquaintance. 

1 . You are away from home, or you could 
not be lonesome enough to write such a 
poem. 

2. You are a Christian, or you could not 
trust God so. 

3. You are a Congregationalist, or you 
would not have sent it to the — . 

4. You have culture. 
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Now, I know that this letter, too, is a revela- 
tion of its writer, but not so much as it might 
be. I want you to write to me, and get ac- 
quainted, and give me an opportunity of know- 
ing you better. 

1 was graduated at in , and preach 

here in — ■ — , and am buildine a church. My 

home is in , Conn. I nave neither the 

opportunity nor the time for ordinary methods 
of acQuaintance now. Please write to me, for 
/ dem t like to have you feel so badly / Address 
in enclosed envelope. 

The italics and exclamation are mine. 



"You should sue the for damages," 

said ** paterfamilias," suggestively, " because if 
the editor had published your poem sooner, 
you might have been a minister's wife ! " 

" I think I have recovered damages right 
here," said the silly school-ma'am, trying for 
the hundredth time to pinch her infant's nose 
into shape. 

In the language of the good little Sunday- 
school books, this is a true tale. 

Colorado Springs. CaUf. EUa Beecher GittingS. 



A WRITERS' WHITE LIST. 



In the July Writer Ella W. Ricker recom- 
mends the publication of a black list of delin- 
quent periodicals. There are many objections 
to this plan, not the least of which is that the 
list would soon encroach upon the other depart- 
ments of any magazine that was bold enough 
to publish it. 

I have long thought, however, that it was 
quite possible to publish a "White List" of 
honorable periodicals and publishers, the 
names to be sent to the publisher of The 
Writer by authors, carefully omitting those 
that were lacking in any point of fairness. 

The list should be published quarterly, at a 
low subscription rate, and in plain pamphlet 
form, or embodied in The Writer. Every 
author on receiving the " White List " should 
look it carefully over. Should he find thereon 
a name spotted by deeds of injustice, he should 
make it his first duty to report the full circum- 
stances to the editor of The Writer, leaving 
the dropping or retaining of the name to his 
judgment. 

The faithful working of this plan would 
minimize the woes of authors. With the fear 
of this list before their eyes, editors would soon 
cease to accept articles that they knew they 
could not use for many years. Neither would 
they (as in a case of which I knew lately) pub- 



lish an article and not pay for it until a whole 
year thereafter. Neither would they be likely 
to duplicate the following circumstance: A 
certain prominent religious weekly accepted an 
article and kept it five years on the "payment 
on use plan." In the beginning of the present 
spring the author wrote asking that the article 
might be returned immediately, in order that it 
might be used while it was " timely." A polite 
little note to the efiEect that the article had been 
"overlooked," but would be used "early in 
May," was then received from the editor. The 
author, in the sublime innocence of her heart, 
believed this promise, and even made plans for 
spending the expected check. The result? 
Well, up to August 1 the article is still unpub- 
lished ! Don't you imagine that author would 
enjoy seeing a " White List " without the name 
of that estimable weekly upon it t 

Self-interest is, unfortunately, the great key 
that winds most of the springs of human action. 
Since this is a law that cannot be set aside, is 
it not wise to make use of it.' In answer to 
The Writer's request names for the "White 
List " will no doubt be forthcoming. For my- 
self, I am happy to say my " White List " is a 
long one, while my " Black List " holds but four 
names. Clara y, Denton. 

(vRAND Rapids, Mich. 
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It seems fitting that The Writer should 
devote most of its space this month to honoring 
the memory of James Russell Lowell, who has 
been aptly spoken of, not only as Americans 
foremost man of letters, but as Americans fore- 
most citizen. Especially interesting is the arti- 
cle on " Lowell in Private Life," by John H. 
Holmes, brother of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and for many years one of Mr. Lowell's most 
intimate companions. The personal tributes to 
Mr. Lowell sent byleading American writers, in 
response to a request from the editor of The 
Writer, show in what high estimation he was 
held, and set forth his numy-sidedness and his 
ability. The comparison between Lowell and 
Arnold by the assistant professor oi English at 



Yale College is full of interesting suggestions. 
The frontispiece portrait of Mr. Lowell is, per- 
haps, the most life-like of all the pictures of 
him extant. 

• •• 

Writers of magazine articles ia selecting 
their titles frequently fail to consider the re- 
quirements of the magazine writer, and give to 
their manuscripts titles which he cannot use. A 
book may succeed best under a title which is 
designed simply to attract attention and to 
make it conspicuous among other new publica- 
tions, but a magazine article needs to have a 
title which, besides attracting attention, will give 
some definite idea of what the article is about 
The editor depends upon his table of contents 
to advertise his magazine, and a " catchy*' title 
does not serve his purpose if it fails to be 
descriptive of the article above which it is put. 
For this reason writers should be careful to 
make their titles definite, as well as novel and 
attractive, always remembering that a well- 
named article is already half sold. 

• •• 

A circular sent to New England postmasters 

by Washington officials, warning them to see 
that all mail matter is properly rated for pos- 
tage, says : " New England is a great literary 
centre, and manuscripts kre often sent by 
authors to their publishers at rates below those 
required by law, owing to a mistaken impres- 
sion — equally shared by country postmasters 
and the public — that a distinction is made by 
the law between that kind of written matter 
and other kinds. This error probably had its 
origin in a special exception made for corrected 
proof sheets, where the writing was considered 
constructively a part of the print, and as mak- 
ing no addition to, or alteration of, the sense 
of the printed matter." While it is true that 
the postal regulations require an author to pay 
as much postage on his manuscript as if it were 
a letter, it ought not to be true. An author's 
manuscript to him and to editors and publishers 
is merchandise, as much as a pound of paper is 
to the stationer, or a printed book to the pub* 
Usher, and he should be allowed to send it 
through the mails ^t merchandise rates. It is 
unjust that an author should be required to 
pay letter postage on a bulky manuscript which 
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contains nothing in the nature of a personal 
communication, when other merchandise can be 
sent through the mails at reduced rates. An 
exception in favor of the author is made in the 
case of book manuscripts accompanied by proof- 
sheets transmitted between author and pub- 
lisher, which may be mailed at third-class rates. 
If book manuscripts accompanied by proofs can 
be mailed at this rate, why should not magazine 
or newspaper manuscripts with proofs be simi- 
larly mailed, and why should there be any 
discrimination against manuscripts of any kind 
when they are not accompanied by proofs ? 
The present postage charges are a heavy tax 
on the writer, who, unless he is fortunate 
enough to be famous, frequently has to address 
many editors before he finds a market for the 
merchandise of his brain. In other countries 
his equality of rights with dealers in other 
merchandise is recognized, and special rates 
are made for manuscripts, whether intended for 
publication as books or in newspapers or mag 
zines. There is no practical objection to 
making such a reduction in the United States. 



• 



The only way in which a change of postal 
rates on manuscripts can be secured is for 
authors to combine their influence on Congress- 
men, and so bring about the necessary change 
in the postal laws. The Writer is ready to 
take an active interest in this matter, and to do 
all in its power to help get the postage rates on 
manuscripts reduced. The editor will be pleased 
to receive suggestions on the subject from 
readers of the magazine, and to have editors of 
other periodicals join in calling attention to the 
matter and help in securing a remecTy for the 
present injustice. w. h. h. 



QUERIES. 

Please tell me if Crabbers ** Synonyms ** is 
still the best book on the subject, or if there is a 
later and better publication.' Do you still 
recommend Hood*s ** Rhymester " } h. k. 

[Perhaps the best book of synonyms for 
general use is Roget*s *' Thesaurus,*' the most 
serviceable edition of which costs $2.00. It is a 
book that every writer should have constantly 
within easy reach, and that any writer, no 



matter how extended may be his vocabulary, 
may profitably study. CampbelFs " Synonyms " 
( price, $0.50 ) is an excellent smaller work. 
Hood's "Rhymester" (price, $1.00) is an 
excellent rhyming dictionary, and its value is 
enhanced by its introductory chapters on verse- 
writing. Another good rhyming dictionary is 
Walker's (price, $1.50), which even the 
possessor of the " Rhymester " will find useful, 
since it classifies rhymes on a different plan 
from that of Hood. Any of these books will be 
sent, post-paid, by The Writer Publishing Com- 
pany, on receipt of the publisher's price. — 
w. H. H. ] 

THE SCRAP BASKET. 



The reading of Mr. Fernald's article on Eng- 
lish spelling in the August number of Thk 
Writer moves me to inquire why spelling re- 
formers are so systematically inconsistent. 

Why, for instance, does Mr. Fernald write 
**I have red and heard"? If "red," why not 
"herd".' 

Why does he write " scheme " when he 
might have written "skeme "? 

Why does he write such words as "ortho- 
graphic," "phonographic," and "philologist" 
with a " ph " when he might have used the " f " ? 

He predicts a great future for the phonetic 
basis of spelling and spells " phonetic " with a 
"ph" in the very sentence wherein he an- 
nounces the prediction. 

He asks why a word should constantly lug its 
genealogical record about with it, and in the 
same sentence says that language should be re- 
corded in " dictionaries " ( not dikshunaries ). 

Until the spelling reformers kan formulate 
sum sistematik thery and liv up tu it, pepi wil 
probably clev tu genealogical records in riting 
the langwage. 

Francis Howard Williams. 

Philadblpmia, Penn. 

Every editor of a country weekly knows that 
in order to make a live local paper he must 
depend to a great extent upon the assistance of 
his readers, who send to him items of news 
of which he would not otherwise get informa- 
tion. He is always glad to receive such items, 
and to put theia vrAa ^Vck\^> «»*«v vi^iK5^. ""^sw^ 
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read like the following genuine letter, which, 
with all identifying names carefully changed, is 
printed "verbatim et punctuatim'' as it was 
received : — 

Office of Blank, Dash,& Co., 
60 to 64 Albion Street, 

New York, Aug. 18, 1891. 
Editor DiukvUU Transcript 

Dear Sir We the undersigned have had a daughter bom last 
Saturday August 15, 1891 to be named AKdna Imogene we 
bad Doctor Butler of DashvUle we reside in East Dashville on 
Albion street I am a customer of your Transcript I work for 
Blank, Dash & Co a grocery house in New York. 

Respectfully yours 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin F. Brown. 

The editor found it altogether unnecessary to 
send a reporter to secure additional particulars. 

K« L* S* 
Jbksxy City, N. J. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Ambrican Litbraturb. An Elementary Text-book for Use 
in High Schools and Academies. By Julian Hawthorne and 
Leonard Lemmon. 319 pp. Cloth. Boston : D. C. Heath 
& Company. 1891. 

An authoritative manual of American litera- 
ture, suitable for schoolroom use, would cer- 
tainly meet with a ready demand, but it must be 
confessed that the attempt of Julian Haw^thorne 
and his co-laborer, Mr. Lemmon, to supply the 
sort of book so long desired is disappointing. 
The chief objection to their work is that it is 
not what it purports to be, viz., an " Elemen- 
tary Text-book. It is too scholarly and too 
critical, where it should be expository and 
didactic. It is a book, not for beeinners, but 
rather for those who have read widely, and who 
understand and appreciate something of the art 
of making good literature. The rich erudition 
of the critic, Hawthorne, his scientific dissec- 
tion of style, treatment, and literary motives of 
American writers, will probably perplex sadly 
the mind of the young student, and make 
harder, instead of lessening, the task of the 
teacher. The absence from the book of the 
didactic principle, which should be its control- 
ling feature, is much to be regretted, because it 
is apparent that Mr. Hawthorne's part of the 
woric has been done with a master hand. Prol> 
ably there exists no other critical analysis of 
American literature, characterized by such 
intricate philosophical reasoning, which is so 
thorough, and so strong, and so ably performed 
as that Mr. Hawthorne has written in this book. 
But this is the very reason why the book does 
not meet its requirements. It is not a text-book, 
but a learned and scientific review — too heavy 
and too deep for high-school or academy boys 
stnd girls, 
j\fr. //jiwehome*s h'tenry suitecedcntSj and his 



peculiar position among men of letters of the day» 
inspire a not unnatural curiosity regarding his 
estimate of American literature and literature- 
makers. He writes like a man who h:is the 
courage of his convictions, and is never afraid 
to record his opinions in unmistakable words. 
With his high estimate of Washington Irving 
probably none will disagree. His analysis 
of Poe, who is a " psychological study of pro- 
found interest and permanent significance,** 
is a powerful bit of writing, and nis conclu- 
sion, that *' never was so broad a reputation 
built upon a basis of actual achievements so 
narrow,*' is sat isf actor}-. Of Bn^ant, he declares 
that he lacked the human touch, and that when 
you have read " Thanatopsis " you have read all 
of him. His estimate of Longfellow is emi- 
nently fair. Emerson, he says, was "that rare 
phenomenon, a type of pure human innocence,** 
who knew not evil, and who wrote " by a sort of 
divine innocence." His " works are like a soap- 
bubble; they mirror and enhance all beauty, 
and delight and educate the aesthetic sense ; but 
they can be applied to no concretely useful pur- 
pose. At the contact of mortal fingers they 
vanish." Still, Hawthorne thinks £mer8on*s 
fame will increase. Hawthorne, Sr., Haw- 
thorne, Jr., writes down as the "greatest of 
American men of letters," and to the analysis 
of his literary temperament and of the influence 
his writings produced upon American literature 
the son gives extensive space. To Holmes, he 
accords versatility and orilliance, breadth, but 
not depth. " He is not great, but what there is 
of him is very good." To Lowell, Hawthorne 
awards the honor of being the most dist in- 
wished of the writers of the present day. His 
imagination was strong, his facility in literary 
allusion was rich, but "original ne is not 
His ripe scholarship gave his works individu- 
ality, united with the imaginative touch, inde- 
pendence, life. He always carried with him "the 
air and diction of a man of the world; we feel 
that the library and drawing-room are not far 
off." Whittier is "characteristically and almost 
exclusivdv American in his theme; and he 
reaches tne heart of the people as a poet of 
higher culture might fail to do.** Of Bayard 
Taylor, Hawthorne says that "a few more 
strokes of his wings would have made his im- 
mortality secure. "A flavor of Dickens is 
occasionally perceptible ** in Bret Harle's work, 
which "is on a level with the best literal^ pro- 
duct of the nation.** The fallacies in Henry 
James* method of treatment are intelligently 
pointed out, as also are those in the so-called 
" realism of Howells." Still, if HoweUs would 
but "bestow his exquisite workmanship upon 
some fitting theme, his place in American litera- 
ture would be not far from the top.*' Haw- 
thorne pillories Walt Whitman unmercifully, — 
calls him an ignorant egotist, clumsy, braying 
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forth *' his message upon a fog-horn," and says 
his style is a " mixture of the double-shuffle 
and the limp, the stride and the breakdown." 
" He jjives us the slang of the street, the patois 
and pigeon-English of the frontier, and the bald 
vulgarity of the newspaper penny-a-liner." Of 
the best writers of current literature, Haw- 
thorne speaks most kindly, but does not think 
any one of them shows signs of real greatness. 
His book covers the entire products of Ameri- 
can literature from the earliest times to the year 
1891, and the writers are analyzed by groups. 

o. M. 

Bukkb's Spbbchbs on thb Ambkican Wab, and Lbttsb 
TO THB Shbriffs OF BRISTOL. With Introdactkm and 
Notes. By A. J. George, A. M. 341 PP- Stiff boards, so 
cents. BcHiton : D. C Heath & Company. 1891. 

As examples of political oratory the speeches 
of Edmund Burke have been equalled only by 
those of Daniel Webster. Their perusal in 
this tasteful volume emphasizes the decadence 
in political speech-making of the present day. 
The book is intended for class-room exercise, 
and is accompanied by a useful scheme for 
analvzing and shading the varied literary style 
of £ngland*s great orator. o. M. 

A PuBiTAN Pagan. By " Julien Gordon." 367 pp. Qoth, 
li.oo. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 

A society novel by a society leader would nec- 
essarily arrest attention, even if its literary 
workmanship were poor, but '* Julien Gordon's^* 
** A Puritan Pagan is worthy of attention, be- 
cause, from a purely literary point of view, it is 
one of the best and most notable works of fic- 
tion of the year. The author's style is mascu- 
line in its strength, scholarly in its diction, and 
exouisitely accurate and thorough in the lieht 
ana shade of expression. In respect of her 
literary skill, "Julien Gordon" certainly de- 
serves to rank on even terms vrith any of the 
novel-producers of the dav. 

The scheme of the booK, while in a measure 
old, is none the less interesting, although it con- 
cerns a phase of fashionable metropolitan life 
with which few people have any sympathy. 
The man in the novel, a brainy and prosper- 
ous youn£ lawyer of Puritan ancestry, nuuries a 
girl, the daujghter of a great scientist, who has 
reared his child, her mother having died, with- 
out permitting her to mingle with the world 
around her. At womanhocM, she is an impul- 
sive, headstrong, foolish, and in some respects a 
weak girl, who marries, not so much for love, as 
because of her Other's death and her own con- 
sequent helplessness. The husband intrigues 
with a beautiful California widow, his client, the 
scandal, and his remorse, and his ultimate con- 
fession to his wife restating in her deserting 
him to live with a relative. A ^leader of fash- 
ion," beautiful, rich, middle-aged, and a co- 
quette, with a husband so old that he is unable 



to maintain the rapid social pace of his attract 
ive wife, and indifferent to her flirtations, be- 
cause he is glad enough of the doubtful honor 
of being the worse half of so prominent a social 
autocrat, now appears on the scene, and with 
her a professional society man, her lover, so 
far as she is capable of loving anybody, dilet- 
tante, collector of bric-k brae, elegantly dressed, 
always perfumed, probably a wearer of corsets, 
smooth-spoken, debonnaire, utterer of pat 
phrases, cynical, a stickler for good form, an 
idler in the byways of ** fast " society life, and a 
man who never loses his head. 

Between them, Mrs. Heathcote and her 
obedient servant, Mr. Singleton Ackley, plan a 
method of distracting the unhappy young wife, 
and at the same time of bringing about a recon- 
ciliation. Most people will agree that the hus- 
band's diserace, which is no less than the chief 
marital cnme necessary for a divorce, would be 
excellent ground for a permanent separation ; 
but not so these discriminating social leaders. 
By their connivance, the wroneed wife is intro- 
duced into and made much of oy upper-tendom 
at Newport, then at Washington, and finally at 
Paris. Her beauty attracts a formidable train 
of lovers, vapid society men, who are alwavs 
taken with a new face. She becomes quite the 
rage, as it was intended she should. The society 
journals teem with accounts of her conquests. 
In the gayest salons of the French capitol she 
leads the young men, with some of whom it 
would be unsafe to trust an innocent girl alone 
for an hour at a time, to avowals of desperate 
love. Her husband, meanwhile, tortured by 
remorse, is utterl)r miserable and jealous, but 
repentant of his sin, and writes askmg forgive- 
ness, and thus the reconciliation comes to pass. 
It must be confessed that this unnatural flavor, 
distinctly Parisian, and never American, dis- 
appoints, while it also shocks, the reader. The 
conscienceless C3rnicism which regards human 
love and human hearts as mere playthings, to 
be guarded to-day and forsaken to-morrow, 
which mercilessly parades a beautiful and inno- 
cent woman, for effect upon an unfaithful hus- 
band, before the sensual gaze of French courtiers 
— this is not a noble theme, nor can one believe 
in its actual existence, even among the **fast 
set" in New York^s social life. Possibly the 
author of *' A Puritan Pa^^ " speaks by the 
card when she makes this theme the ruling 
motive of her story, but the unfamiliar reader 
cannot but feel that there has been too evident 
a straining to produce a sensational efifect, quite 
unwarranted in so talented a writer. And 
herein the cause of the prevalent criticism of 
modem novels suggests itself. It is not that 
modem novels are not well- written, for many of 
them are models of literary excellence, but that 
their producers build them upon unworthy and 
unnatural lines, and thereby tta^^ VsA^^sc^an^ft^'^ 
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school of fiction-writing which may be financially 

never intellectually so. We 
should prefer to have from the pen of so skilful 
a writer as •* Julien Gorden " a book that gives 
one an insight less into the artificial, nauseating 
life of fashionable society, and more into the 
humbler, but nobler, life of everyday poeple. 
In the latter field a good book^ about good 
people, with a good moral suggested to the 
reaaer*s mind when he lays the book aside, 
would add infinitely to her literary reputation, 
and certainly would give her work a permanent 
value, which it probably does not possess now. 

o. M. 

Thb Strbam ( F Plkasurb ; A Nanralive of a Joumfcy on 
the 'lliames from Oxford to London. By Joseph and 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell ; together with a practical chapter 
by J. G. Letqse. Illustrated. 159 pp. Cloth, $2.iS- New 
York: M acmil Ian & Company. 1891. 

The nature of this beautifully-illustrated and 
perfectly-printed book is indicated in its title. 
It describes simply, but satisfactorily, what 
there is to be encountered in the way of pleas- 
ure in a trip on the Thames in a "house-boat," 
a gig, a randan, or a dingey, or out of one. 
What is quite as important, it'recounts the irri- 
tations and the shortcomings of such a trip, and 
thus forewarns the prospective voyager. Judg- 
ing by the authors* description, however, such 
a journey as they made is a series of delightful, 
lazy experiences, which is never monotonous, 
because of the thousand and one beautiful bits 
of scenery encountered, and the many pictu- 
resque sights to be seen every quarter mile. 
The towns passed on the way are either histori- 
cally or architecturally attractive, and more 
often than not famous for their taverns, facts 
which lend an additional charm to the trip. 
To the American reader the book gives a 
view of the Thames and of the out-of-door life 
of Londoners, which may be had quite so 
minutely in no other way. The illustrations 
are on thick calendered paper, and, of their 
kind, cannot be improvea. It is delightful 
merely to handle so artistic a volume, o. M. 

JusTic«. Part IV. of the Principles of Ethics. By Herbert 
Spencer. 291 pp. Cluth. New Vork: D. Appleton & 
Company. iS^i. 

His health regained, for a time at least, Her- 
bert Spencer has given to the world another 
valuable contribution to his exhaustive series 
on Synthetic Philosophy, in this, his latest 
book, having chosen to devote himself to "The 
Ethics of Social Life : Justice.'* The contem- 
poraneous value of this book, published at a 
time when human rights and wrongs are being 
eagerly, and not always good-naturedly, debated, 
will be readily appreciated. The author skil- 
fully traces the evolution of justice, first defin- 
ing justice in the abstract, and in successive 
chapters describing the sentiment and the idea 
of justice, and finally elaborating its formula, 



which is reduced in precise language to this 
Kvery man is free to do that which he wills, pro 
vided he infringes not the equal freedom of any 
other man. Upon this formula of justice, which is 
commonly accepted by humanity, are based the 
so-called rights of man, which are elucidated, 
chapter by chapter, as follows : The right to 
physical integrity, to free motion and locomo- 
tion, to the uses of natural media, involving re- 
strictions and abuses of them. The ri|;ht of 
property and of incorporeal property, of gift and 
bequest, of free exchange and free contract, of 
free industry, free belief and worship, free 
speech and publication, the rights of women, of 
children, political rights, the nature, the duties, 
and the constitution of the state, and the limits 
of state duties. This mere glance at the con- 
tents of the lx)ok in no sense conveys an ade- 
quate idea of the multiplicity ot subjects 
treated, all of which are of numan interest, and 
apply to a thousand of social, domestic, com- 
mercial, private, and public rights of man, 
woman, and child, in a thousand intimate re- 
lationships. The doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest is reasserted, physical force as a 
means of settling differences between nations 
is deprecated, the fallacies of socialistic, com- 
munistic, and Bellamyistic states are exposed, 
and the so-called emancipation of women re- 
ceives no encouragement, except as it relates 
to women in Germany, and among some prim- 
itive peoples. The question of woman's ** polit- 
ical rights," Mr. Spencer believes, cannot be 
entertamed until women shall furnish to the 
army and navy contingent such as men furnish. 

o. .M. 

Om ths La KB OF LucBRNB. By Beatrice Whitby. 20a pp. 
Cloth, fli.oo. New York : D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 

Miss Whitby's stories have been singularly 
successful, both in England and America, ana 
in this volume, containing a fresh collection of 
them, she writes a prefatory note of thanks in 
acknowledgment of ner American readers' gen- 
erous approval. She has a simple, but lucid, 
style, ana her stories are always well-balanced 
and symmetrical. o. .M. 

HoMB Lira OM AN OsTKiCH Farm. By Annie Martin. a88 
pp. Illustrated. Cloth. New Vork: D. Appleton & Co. 
1891. 

A remarkably cheerful woman is the author 
of this book, completely in love with her subject 
and with the wild and nomadic life she spent 
with her husband in the* table-lands north of 
Cape Town, South Africa. A le.ss cheerful 
woman could never have endured the depriva- 
tions and the dangers of such a life, but this 
woman not only relished its flavor of adventure, 
but by her native ingenuity overcame whatever 
of discomfort there was, and surrounded the 
rudely-constructed and frail little house which 
she and her husband occupied with *'all the 
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comforts of home/* even if it was in the heart 
of an uncivilized country. She writes in a 
spirited, natural wa^, riehtly introducing into 
her narrative a quality of amusing description 
between long passages devoted strictly to 
explaining how an ostrich farm is conducted. 
She gives a wealth of information about certain 
surprising peccadilloes of the valuably-feathered 
bird, and describes certain of his traits, which 
prove him to be an absorbing character-study, 
not to mention his commercial importance. 
The climate of the Karroo, the natives, the 
plants, the birds and animals, the food, the 
servants, are all treated exhaustively. The 
book is undoubtedly a valued addition to the 
literature of the Dark Continent. o.«m. 

Two Girls on a Bargb. By V. Cecil Cotes. 177 pp. 
Illustrated. Qoth. New York : D. Appleton & Company. 
1891. 

This is an exquisite 1} printed and profusely 
illustrated little volume, the sole claim to merit 
of which is the pictures of life on the Thames, 
which it only half succeeds in presenting satis- 
factorily. It tells the story of two girls and 
two men who made a trip in a rude river barge 
from London. The author's attempt at humor- 
ous description is frequently wearisome, but, as 
she is an English woman, possibly her humor 
is beyond the intelligent comprehension of 
American readers, accustomed as they are to 
humor which has a native coloring. The illus- 
trations, by F. H. Townsend, are admirably 
done. o. m. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[ AU books sent to the editor of Thr Writrr will be ac- 
koowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
DoCke as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.] 

LiTBRARV INDU5TRIS.S. A Memoir By Hubert Howe Ban • 
croft. 446 pp. Cloth. Harper & Brothers. 1891. 

CAUrORNIA AND ALASKA, AND OVRR THS CANADIAN 

PAanc Railway. By William Seward Webb. Second 
Etfitioo. Illustrated. 368 pn. Qoth. $2.50. New York 
and London : G. P. Putnam s Suns. tSgi. 

Onb Woman*s Way. By Edmund Pendleton. 345 pp. 
Paper, so cents. New York : D. Appleton & Company. 
1891. 

Lirs*s Handicap, Bkinc Storibs ok Minb Own Proplb. 
By Rttdyard Kipling. 351 pp. Qoth, fi.oa New York : 
Macmillan & Company. iSi^i. 

Madams Binary. By GusUve Flaubert. Translated by 
Eleanor Marie-Aveling. lUustratecL 407 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. Chicago: Laira^ Lee. i.St^i. 

Tmb Imprrss op a (tBNTLawoMAN. By Faunie E. New- 
berry. 3Q7 pp. Cluth, $1.2$. Bottton: Bradley & Wood- 
ruff. i8</i. 

Sbt Frbs. By Jennie M Drinkwater and Klla A. Drink- 
'inatr. 3^4 pp. doth, I !.$•). Boston : Bradley & Wood- 
ruff. 1891. 

CHrornb or Arrocmar. By Amanda M. Douglas. 449 pp. 
Paper, JO cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891. 

What's Brrd in tnr B«>nr. By Grant Allen. 248 pp. 
Paper, »s cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally,& Company. 
1891. 



Russian Traits and Tbrrors. By E. B. Lanin. a88 pp- 
Paper, 35 cents. Boston: Benjamin R.Tucker. 1891. 

" Spoons." Puck's Libraiy, No. 50. 30 pp. Paper, 10 cents. 
New York: Keppler & Schwarzmann. tSqt. 

♦ 

HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 



[ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are desired. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms ; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of Thr Writrr 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value. ] 



Making Indistinct Copy Clear. — When 
copy is a little blind, and there is doubt whether 
the compositor will read certain letters correctly, 
I make it a rule to print duplicates of the indis- 
tinct letters above the written word. This 
reduces the liability of typographical errors, 
especially in the case of proper names, l. f. 

Chicago, 111. 

Getting Names for Fictitious Characters. — 
Dickens used to keep a note-book in which he 
jotted down odd names as he saw them on sign- 
boards or elsewhere, and then, by combining 
syllables of different names among those found 
in his note-book, he made the wonderful variety 
of names which he has gpven to his characters. 
It seems to me that an easier and quite as 
effective way is to cut from newspapers lists of 
names as they appear in tax-sale announcements 
and other places, and to note the odd names 
found among them. Directories also furnish a 
wonderful variety of names, the syllables of 
which may be separated and combined accord- 
ing to Dickens* plan. An old Chicago directory 
and a note-book filled with newspaper names 
have given me, in this way, good distinctive 
names for more characters than the busiest 
novelist could use in twenty years. 



L. o. F. 



Chicaoo. 111. 



Dictionary Study. — It must be a very 
learned writer who cannot improve himself by 
occasional study of the dictionary. Words are 
the writer's raw materials, and he must study 
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them to be able to use them to the best ad\'an- 
tage. The unabridged dictionary, as the old 
lady complained, does not furnish much con- 
secutive reading, but to one who will study it 
aright, it affords most fascinating and instructive 
occupation. Comparison of synonyms, study of 
definitions, and tracing of derivations show 
shades of meaning in many words which will 
surprise the student, and which are important 
to him if he is to write accurately and well. I 
do not m^'an that the writer should search the 
dictionary for high-sounding phrases and odd 
words, as some modem novelists seem to have 
done, but that he should study common words 
and become thoroughly acquainted with their 
meaning and their equi\'alents. I will venture 
to assert that any writer who will make it his 
practice to study Webster's International Dic- 
tionary for ten minutes every day for three 
months will continue the habit regularly after- 
ward, because he will have seen for himself 
how much benefit he is getting from it. 

W. R. F. 
Camsmogb, Mass. 

Copying Manuscripts. — I find that it pays 
to keep a copy of my manuscripts, and that the 
easiest way to get a copy for preservation is by 
means of a letter-press. I use a Remington 
typewriter, and generally make two copies of 
ever}'thing I write, one by the use of manifold 
paper on the machine, and the other in the 
letter-book. The manifold copy is convenient 
for use in case the original manuscript is lost 
or defaced in dealing with editors. The letter- 
book copy I make in order to keep what I 
write arranged in chronological order, so as to 
be easily referred to. My scries of letter-books 
has come to be a set of neat, typewritten vol- 
umes, properly indexed, and containing in order 
everything that I have written for publication. 
Not only are the volumes interesting to me, 
but I find that a comparison of them with the 
scrap-books in which I have pasted the articles 
they contain as they have appeared in print is 
very instructive. I have been writing long 
enough to learn that the intelligent editor is the 
writer's best friend, and that his judicious edit- 
ing of copy should instruct the writer rather 
than exasperate him. Seldom in my experi- 
ence have editors made unwise changes in my 



manuscripts ; almost invariably their alterations 
have improved the copy, and constant study of 
their work has given me many useful hints. 

p. s. R. 

Dbs Moinbs, Iowa. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 



[ Reader* who send to the publUhere of the i>eiiodkalt iiMfcr»ed 
for copies containing the articles mentiooed in the foUowinf Uat, 
will confer a favor if they will mention The Wkitbs when thty 

write.] 

The Talxs op Rudyamd KiruNC Reprinted from Sdmh 
hurgk K.tvitw in LiUrary Digtt for Aogust 8. 

The Function op Litbraturs in Elbmbntaky Scwool». 
George Hardy. Educational Revitw (or July. 

A Briton on Encusm Advbxtising. James H. Oabomc. 
Art im Advertising for Jane. 

WhatShall Wb Read? Mary J. Kcyea. Qmtritt MUga^ 
aim for August. 

Bacon. Qutritt Magtuiiu for August. 

Why High-Class Periodicals Fail. Samnd G. SIobim. 
Inland Printer tor August. 

Reportbrs and Editors' Unions. Cyras F. WUIard. /«> 
land Printer tor August. 

The Soul op Wit. Fredcrk M. Bird. Braimg tor Aagutt 

Lbgitimate Literature. Austya Granrille. Srmimitor 
August 15. 

Washington a Literary Centrb. EUcn Hsidfai Wal- 
worth. Ckamtauqunm for August. 

Women in Literature. Dr. Klara Kilhnsat Ckmdmt^^ 
fttan tor August. 

The Scene op a Famous Noyel. Harriet latham PHer^ 
sen*t Magmsine tor August. 

Personal Advertising. William Hoaea Balkm. Primtert* 
Ink. 

A Literary Wedding. PretM mttd Printer tor Ai^Mt 8. 

Making a Literary Reputation. Editorial in Atmerkm 
tor August 6. 

Gen. Alexander C. McClurc. A BiograpUcsl Skstck 
A merica for August 6. 

Caupornia's First Paper. Prett and Pvinier for 
August 1$. 

The Single Sonnet op Wiluam Gray. T^rmUe f9^eek 
tor August 14. 

The Edinburgh Review on Mr. Kipung. TWvmAp Weak 
tar August 14. 

Adventures Among Books. Andrew Laag. Scrihm^e 
tor September. 

Browning's " Asolo.*' Felix Moscbelks. SerOmar'M tor 
September. 

Words in an Ordinary Vocasvlary. E. A. Kkk- 
patridi. Science tor August at. 

Fraudulent Puslishing Houses. Weaierm BaakmUtr 
tor August 15. 

The Author Himself. Woodrow Wilson. AUamtk 
Memtkfy tor September. 

Letters op Charles Dicxems to Wujcu Counit. 
Harper' t Magmaime tor Sepicsaber. 

Avthoes* Complaimts and Pveusmbss* pRorrrs. Gsoi|t 
H. PutBRBS. Farmm tor Ssptsmbsr. 
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Art iw NswsrArBS Illustkation. Charles A. Gray. /»- 
landPrmUr for August. 

Gborcb Grantham Bain. With Portrait. Prtts and 
Printtr lot August 8. 

Rboollbctions op E. C. Allsn. George P. Rowell. 
Printer^ Ink for August 12. 

Humors op Nbwspapbr Lips. Christian Union for 
August 15. 

Jambs Russbll Lowbll. George William Curtis. Har- 
Ptr^t IVttUy tor August as. 

Jambs Russbll Lowbll. Editorial by Hamilton W. Mabie. 
CkristiMn Union lot August ss. 

Short Studibs in Litbsaturb. — XXVII. The Lyric 
HamatoD W. Mabie. Christian Union for August as. 

His Majbsty thb " Avbragb Rbadbr." Edgar Fawcett. 
Lippimc0tfs for September. 

Enoouragbmbnt por Posts. Louise Imogen Gniney. 
Li^pimcotft lot September. 

Rbal Pboplb in Fiction. William S. Walsh. LippincottU 
lot September. 

Clark Russbll and His Sba Storibs. Raymond Blath- 
wayt. LouisvUU Conrior-J^mrnal lor August 2. 

Tm. Bbntzon, Marian Darcy, and Othbr Frbnch 
Translators. iVrw Vorh Trihtns lor August a. 

An Estimatb op Lowbll. Richard Henry Stoddard. 
Jftw Yorh Mail and Exprsss lor August 14. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Eugene L. Didier is writing what should be 
an interesting article on " Poe*s Female 
Friends." Such an article offers a fine oppor- 
tunity for attractive illustrations. Mr. Didier 
has been a specialist of Poeana for many years, 
bat this is the first time the present subject has 
ever been treated in a magazine article. 

The Piriod is a new illustrated weekly pub- 
lished in Atlanta, Ga. 

The recent publication of a number of books 
of reminiscences by publishers and authors, as 
well as the recent international copyright law, 
have called fresh attention to the subject, 
alwa3r8 on its own account interesting, of the 
proper division of profits between publishers 
and writers. George Haven Putnam, the head 
of the publishing house of Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons in New York, has written for the 
September number of the Forum an article 
which explains in detail the most usual arrange- 
ments that are made between the publishers 
and the writers of books, and tells the percent- 
age of profits that goes to each. The article 
incidentally contains many interesting facts 
with regard to the fortunes made by writers 
and publishers, and with regard to the great 
expectations that have never been realized. 



Dr. Edward Eggleston, the novelist, is to be 
married to Miss Frances £. Goode, eldest 
daughter of Dr. S. M. Goode, of Madison, Ind., 
early in the fall. The Goodes and the Eggle- 
stons are both Virginia families, the founders of 
the American branches being among the earliest 
colonists in the Old Dominion. 

Beginning with Vol. XII., the Forum is 
enlarged, both in the size of the page and in the 
number of the pages ; and the magazine is sewed 
with thread, and no longer stitched with wire. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, who is spending 
the summer in Maine, has just completed a new 
book for girls, entitled " Polly Oliver's Prob- 
lem." It is likely to appear first in serial form. 
The success of " Timothy's Quest " has been so 
gratifying that Mrs. Wiggin is busily at work 
on a series of New England sketches. The 
portrayal of ** down East " life, and character, 
and customs, the humor and pathos of Maine 
village life, is directly in the line of Mrs. Wig- 
gin's ability. 

Nos. 2 to 5, of the Monthly Catalogue of 
Govimment Publications^ are published to- 
gether. This brings the catalogue up to the 
first of June. The editor, J. H. Hickcox, No. 
906 M street, N. W., Washington, D. C, makes 
the following statement : " It is known to most 
of the patrons of this publication that early in 
the year an effort was made to secure for it 
larger support. A circular letter, to which sev- 
eral prominent librarians very kindly added the 
strength of their indorsement, resulted in the 
acquisition of additional subscriptions, which 
relieve to some extent the burdens the compiler 
and publisher has been obliged to carry for 
several years. It was very gratifying to note 
the cordial resppnses in many cases. Several 
librarians doubled their subscriptions, another 
made three, while a Canadian friend desired to 
show his appreciation by subscribing for four 
copies. In view of the endless demands on the 
limited resources of public libraries, such liber- 
ality was unexpected, and the compiler desires 
to assure all these friends, as well as new sub- 
scribers, that their timely aid is thoroughly 
s^preciated." The Catalogs is an extremely 
useful publication, and Mr. Hickcox deserves 
generous support. 
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Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood has gone 
to Europe. 

A prize of $250 is ofiFered to members of the 
Bar of the State of New York of at least five 
years' standing by the State Bar Association, for 
the best original thesis, argument, or work upon 
the following subject: "To What Extent Can 
or Should Parol Testimony be Accepted to Con- 
strue or Determine the Provisions of a Will ? " 
The essay must be sent to Robert C. Alexan- 
der, chairman of the committee, at his office, 
No. 23 Park row, New York City, on or before 
October 15, 1891, signed merely with a nom de 
plume, and accompanied with the real name 
of the writer in a sealed envelope. The prizes 
will be awarded, if there are at least five 
competitors, January 21, 1892. 

Jerome K. Jerome*s real name is Klapka 
Jerome Jerome. He was bom in i86i,and has 
lived all his life in London. He has been a 
school teacher, a shorthand writer, and a news- 
paper reporter, and is now even more famous as 
a play writer than as a humorist. 

The Critic^ which does such admirable ser- 
vice by its weekly reviews of current literature, 
is to be enlarged. 

Saqui Smith, author of " Back from the Dead," 
is an Englishman who has been a New York 
reporter for ten years. 

The author of several successful railway 
novels, to whom a young lady submitted a 
manuscript for his verdict, delivered himself 
somewhat thus : ** My dear young lady, it won't 
be a jj;o It won't, indeed. It's all ver}- pretty, 
but it has n't got a cover situation in it from 
beginning to end. You don't know what a 
cover situation is .^ Why, it's an incident, — a 
thrilling, stir-you-up, sensational incident, — the 
riskier the better, that our men can make a 
stunning good picture of, in colors, for the cover 
of the book. Catch the public eye — see } 
Public says, * Hullo ! must know what that's all 
about I ' Buys the book — see.' Why, whenever 
I start to write a book, 1 say, first off, * What's 
the cover situation going to be .' ' and then I 
build the rest all 'round it. Now, you have n't an 
incident in your book that our men could make 
a cover the public would look at twice." 



A fine portrait of the late George H. Baker 
and a sketch of his life make the mid-season 
number of the Thousand Islands News es- 
pecially attractive to literary people. Besides, 
there are many good illustrations of general 
interest, a travel sketch by Ginton Sc(^lard, a 
poem by Caroline Washburn Rockwood, a story 
by Fannie Edgar Thomas, and much other good 
reading. The three society papers issued by 
F. G. Barry, whose home office is at Utica, N. 
Y., are models in their way, and deserve their 
great success. 

Gleeson White has resigned the editorship of 
the Art Amateur^znd will return to London 
this month to resume his accustomed literary 
work there. 

George W. Cable is the guest of President 
Gates of Amherst at his cottage in Bethlehem, 

N. H. 

The young lady who signs herself "Will 
Allen Drumgoole" is about to bring out a 
volume of folk-lore tales of Tennessee. 

Lord Tennyson celebrated his eighty-second 
birthday August 6. He is in excellent health, 
for his years, and takes a four or five mile walk 
nearly every day. 

** Julien Gordon's " novel, " A Puritan Pagan,'* 
was published by D. Appleton & Co., July 31. 
Within a week a second edition was on the 
press; this was soon exhausted, and a third 
edition is now on its way to the bookstores. It 
is no secret that " Julien Gordon " stands for 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger, of New York 
City. 

"Osborne of Arrochar," just published by 
Lee & Shepard, is the nineteenth novel Amanda 
M. Douglas has written. 

Mrs. Am^ie Rives Chanler and her husband 
arrived in New York from Paris August 23, and 
left for Castle Hill, near Charlotteville, Va^ the 
next day. Mrs. Chanler says that her teadier 
of painting is coming to America to complete 
her instruction. When she becomes proficient 
as a painter, it is Mrs. Chanler's intention to 
place her works on exhibition and divide her 
time between writing novels and painting. " I 
have not written anything new,*^ she said. 
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Rudyard Kipling was at last accounts on the 
point of setting sail for New Zealand, and on 
the way will probably pay a visit to Robert 
Louis Stevenson in Samoa. The October 
number of the Century is to have a critical 
study of Kipling's prose and verse by Edmund 
Gosse. 

Miss Grace King, the Southern writer of 
stories, has been spending a few days with 
friends in Farmington and Hartford, Conn. 
Miss King expects to go abroad in October for 
a year's residence in Paris, devoting her time 
to studying art, literature, and history, being 
especially interested in looking up historic doc- 
uments relating to Louisiana. Miss King is 
writing the life of Lemoine, the founder of New 
Orleans, for the " Makers of America " series, 
to which Rev. Mr. Twichell will contribute a 
volume. 

Mr. Loweirs will contains this paragraph; 
" I give to my friend, Charles Eliot Norton, all 
my manuscripts, correspondence, and papers, to 
dispose of the same at his discretion, hereby 
constituting him my literary executor." 

Dr. Holmes celebrated his eighty-second 
birthday August 29. 

Arlo Bates well says in the Book Buyer : " It 
is at once surprising and melancholy how many 
persons are anxious to do translating at the 
present time. There is hardly a week that I do 
not receive letters from unfortunate aspirants 
who are eager to enter this field of work, asking 
what they shall translate, who will publish, and 
other questions to which it is impossible to 
furnish satisfactory answers. Everybody who 
has been taught to read a little in French or 
German is prepared to render into English 
anything and everything; and the universal 
assumption that there is nothing more to 
literature is in the end a little irritating. As 
Mrs. Wistar is said to have answered a girl 
who urged as a qualification for making trans' 
lations that she knew German perfectly : * That 
is not the question. Can you write English 
perfectly ? ' That it is necessary to have learned 
to write English is not one of the things which 
occurs to these would-be translators — or, if I 
may be forgiven for saying so, to many of the 
actual translators either." 



Charles F. Dillingham, the New York pub- 
lisher who failed recently, was regarded as the 
leading book jobber of the United States. He 
should not be confounded with G. W. Dilling- 
ham, who is another New York publisher. 

Ibsen is said to be contemplating a visit to 
his native home, and will remain six months, 
either in the northern part of Scandinavia or at 
a Danish watering place. It is scarcely ex- 
pected that he will return to Munich, but that, 
on his return to Germany, he will take up his 
residence in Dresden. 

The office of the Belford Magazine Company, 
New York, has been taken possession of by the 
sheriff on attachments for $8,486, the largest 
being in favor of Alexander Belford for $6,885, 
and in favor of Adams, Bishop, & Co., for 
$1,449. The company was incorporated under 
New Jersey laws February 2, 1891, with a 
capital stock of $250,000, and published Bit- 
fonTs Magatiney which was started by Belford, 
Clarke, and Co., who expended a large amount 
of money on it before they failed. 

F. H. Saltus will go to France in October to 
attend to the publication of a volume of sonnets 
in twenty-three languages written by his son, 
the late Francis Saltus Saltus. He will be 
absent for a year. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that Mr. 
Du Maurier, the society artist of Punchy was 
intended for the profession of scientific chemis- 
try, and that the first responsible work given 
him was to take charge of an alleged gold mine 
in Devonshire. He soon found that the desire 
for art was his ruling passion, and go<ng to 
Paris he connected himself with the Gleyre 
studio, where Poynter and Whistler had both 
studied. From Paris he went to Antwerp, 
where he lost the sight of one eye, and, for 
fifteen years, was permitted to work but two 
hours a day. Upon the death of Leech, 
which occurred some twenty-seven years ago, 
Du Maurier took his place at the famous 
Wednesday evening dinner, at which the next 
issue of Punch is planned and agreed upon, and 
then and there was formally enrolled as a mem- 
ber of the Punch staff. He has had bestowed, 
upon him the title of ** The Thackeray of the 
Pencil." 
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Mr. George Haven Putnam has received the 
cross of the Legion of Honor from the French 
government in recognition of his services in 
behalf of international copyright. 

The International Literary Congress is to 
meet at Milan in September. Its object is to 
consider the rights of authors in Italy, and to 
bring about the enactment of protective laws 
for their works. 

The offices of the Forum have been re- 
moved to the new Jackson Building, 31 East 
17th street, New York. 

Professor Arthur Shelbume Hardy has gone 
abroad for a yearns travel, it being possible that 
the world may be included in his trip, which 
indicates another book in the future. 

The last work that Mr. Lowell did, so far as 
is known, was an introduction to an edition of 
Izaak Walton's "Complete Angler," which 
Little, Brown, & Co. are to publish in October. 
He begins almost with an apology. ** Biography 
in these communicative days," he says, "has 
become so voluminous that it might seem calcu- 
lated rather for the ninefold vitality of another 
domestic animal than for the less lavish allot- 
ment of man." 

"Obsession," "demulcent," "chrism of 
misfortune," "carking," and " missiness " are 
a few of the odd words in "Julien Gordon's" 
" A Puritan Pagan." 

It would be a difficult task to define the laws 
of literary composition. Lowell's "Vision of 
Sir Launfal," which gave such an impetus to his 
early fame, was composed in forty-eight hours, 
while Gray struggled for seven years over his 
famous " Elegy." Goldsmith wrote his " Vicar 
of Wakefield " with a rush while a bailiff stood 
at the door and Dr. Johnson looked over his 
shoulder. Among the more recent novelists 
Marion Crawford is one of the most rapid 
writers. His " Mr. Isaacs," which established 
his rank as an author, was produced in one 
month. He frequently writes five newspaper 
columns in a day, while Stockton composes only 
a tenth as much. Am^ie Rives dashes off her 
work at great speed, and Mrs. Cruger writes 
under high pressure, barring the door to all 
latntdert. 



The Literary Society of Paris, presided over 
by Emile Zola, has just decided to erect a 
monument in memory of the novelist, Balzac. 

A. H. Starey, editor of Harper^s Young Peo- 
ple^ is taking a vacation in England, and will be 
absent until October. Kirk Munroe will edit 
the magazine -during his absence. 

The number of Harper's Wukly published 
August 19 contains full-page portraits, with 
biographical sketches, of the late George Jones^ 
of the New York Times^ and of James Russell 
Lowell. The sketch of Mr. Lowell is by his 
life-long friend, George William Curtis. 

An etching of " The Morning after the Ball,'* 
by the American painter, A. A. Anderson, is the 
frontispiece to the September number of the 
Magazine of Art^ New York. The whole 
number is a good one. 

Despite the pressure of his literary work on 
the Chicago Tribune^ Major Joseph Kirk land 
has two histories on his hands, both of which 
must be completed before January i. One is a 
history of Chicago from the earliest existence 
of the place; the other is also a history of 
Chicago, but only to the time of the Indian 
massacre. A new edition of Major Kirkland's 
story, " The Captain of Company K," will soon 
appear. 

Mr. Bartlett, who, thirty-six years ago, made 
his first " attempt at a collection " of familiar 
quotations, is about to issue a ninth and final 
edition of his well-known book. 

The New York Recorder will give twenty 
dollars in gold to the writer of the best story of 
adventure by land or sea sent in before Septem- 
ber 27, tales of personal experience preferred. 

The spot which was selected for LowelKs 
grave, and which, it is understood, was of his 
own choosing, is under two large horn-bean 
trees, one of which is directly at the foot of 
the grave and the other on the right of its head. 
These trees are never trimmed, and their 
chief charm is their natural and weird growth. 
The lot is in a valley in the rear part of Mt. 
Auburn cemetery, directly in the shadow of the 
Longfellow lot, on Indian Ridge avenue. Thus 
the two poets, who were neighbors in life, may 
be said to occupy the same relation in death. 
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HAMLIN GARLAND'S WORK. 



Among the few young American authors who 
have made good their claim to a permanent 
place in literature during the past half-dozen 
jrears, not one has shown a stronger individu- 
ality or more distinct purpose in his work than 
Hamlin Garland. Lowell's famous line — 

" No man is bom into the world but has his worli born with 
him" — 

seems in his case to have been preeminently 
true. Unlike most young writers, his early 
work was not tenUtive as to subject; he did 
not spend years in feeling about the edges of 
literature, seeking for some possible chance to 
creep in or crowd in. He knew the exact field 
in which he felt that he was bom to work; a 



field of wonderful richness, and as yet almost 
wholly untilled. Whatever the temptations that 
seemed to lead away from it to more prompt ' 
and profitable results, they were put aside, not 
as temptations to be resisted, but as obstacles 
in the way to that success he was determined 
to achieve and felt that he could achieve. 

When the author, at the age of twenty-three, 
dropped down in Boston from the Dakotan 
prairies, with only his brains and his pen to 
make his way among a multitude of others with 
tKe same ambition, his prospects of a Future 
with a large F were not, to say the least, bril- 
liant. But Mr. Garland had the audacity of a 
man who knew he had something to say and 
believed he could say it. He had no respect 
for conventionalities in life or in literature. 
Coming fresh from the fields, he brought with 
him the flavor of the soil and the strength of 
the tiller. And he sat down to work. Or, 
rather, he stood up to work ; always with the 
same faith in himself, and with the unfaltering 
belief that he was there to win. 

And he has won. To-day he holds a first 
place among American short-story writers. 
There is nothing in that department of current 
literature more virile or truer in atmosphere 
and detail than some of his studies of Western 
life and character. The people we meet in his 
stories are real people ; the scenes he paints 
for us are real scenes. Who, for instance, that 
has read '* Main-Travelled Roads " can ever 
make How and Grant McLean figures in fic- 
tion, or Will Hannan other than an old acquaint- 
ance, or the Ripleys as anything other than 
real folks remembered in the far away past? 
And the bits of description, which come into his 
stories like accidental lights in a painting, are 
oftentimes as perfect as a picture by Millet, 
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and as full of color. This, for instance, from 
" Up the Coul^ " : — 

A farm in the valley. Over the mountains 
swept jagged, gray, angry, sprawling clouds, send- 
ing a freezing, thin drizzle of rain as they passed, 
upon a man following a plough. The horses 
had a sullen and weary look, and their manes 
and tails streamed sideways in the blast. The 
ploughman, clad in a ragged gray coat, with un- 
couth, muddy boots upon his feet, walked with 
his head inchned toward the sleet to shield his 
face from the cold and sting of it. The soil 
rolled away, black and sticky, with a dull sheen 
upon it. Near by, a boy with tears on his 
cheeks was watch mg cattle, a dog seated near, 
his back to the gale. 

And this, from that most pathetic of all the 
author*s stories — for it tells of the home-com- 
ing of his own father from the war — *' The Re- 
turn of the Private." Sick and emaciated, he 
had crawled home to his little Wisconsin farm, 
after three years* absence, to find wife and 
babies. In the evening hush they stand togetjj^r 
in the little garden : — 

Oh, that mystic hour ! The pale man with 
big eyes, standing there by the well with his 
youne wife by his side. The vast moon swing 
ing above the eastern peaks ; the cattle winding 
down the pasture slopes with jangling bells ; 
the crickets singing; the stars bloommg out 
sweet and far and serene ; the katydids rhyth- 
mically calling ; the little turkeys crying gurrul- 
ously as they settle to roost in the poplar tree 
near the open gate. 

The common soldier of the American volun- 
teer army had returned. His war with the 



South was over, and his fight, his daily running 
fi^ht with nature and against the injustice m 
his fellow-men was begun again. 

A great deal of Mr. Garland*s power lies in 
his intense earnestness. There is no uncer- 
tainty about his creed, whether it touches relig- 
ion, politics, art, literature, or social reform. 
What he believes he believes all through, and 
it is not always what other people believe. 

As is well known, Mr. Garland is a strenuous 
apostle of what is called the realistic school in 
literature, and yet no idealist is a more passion- 
ate lover of the beautiful. His quick sympa- 
thies and an intolerance of all forms of social 
and political oppression have given most of his 
stories a painful tinge. ** Under the Lion's 
Paw" is a powerful and indignant protest 
against man's legalized injustice toman; and 
his plays, »* Under the Wheel " and ** A Mem- 
ber of the Third House," deal with living 
questions which cry out for settlement. Two 
other plays, ''Major Mullins" and "Business," 
are yet unpublished. Besides " Main-Travelled 
Roads," Mr. Garland has three novels ready 
for publication, one of which, " A Boy's Ideal," 
will appear this fall. The Century Maganm 
announces three novelettes to be published the 
coming year, and the author is now hard at 
work on a series of studies of life in Western 
Wisconsin. 

Charier E. HurtL 

Boston, Mass. 



HAMLIN GARLAND'S CAREER. 



Perhaps Hamlin Garland would not admit 
Mr. Howells' claim to be called a Western man. 
Mr. Howells was born in Ohio, and reared 
among the comparatively easternized scenes of 
Chillicothe and Hamilton. Mr. Garland is what 
may be called a full-blooded Western man in 
every sense. Born in the La Crosse Valley in 
Wisconsin, in i860, he spent his early boyhood 
on a farm in one of those Western couUs^ or 
<^p, dry ravines, where, in the long winter 



evenings, he listened to his father's thrilling 
stories of rough life in the Wisconsin pineries; 
then the father moved out into Iowa and took 
the boy with him; then he moved again, still in 
Iowa; there the boy picked up a very good 
education in the Cedar Valley Seminary, in the 
intervals of farm work; and later, after some 
wandering on his own account, he joined a 
** land boom " out in McPherson county, Dakota, 
and *' held down a claim," as they say, £6r a 
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year or so there. All these days of his youth 
he had his full share in the terribly robust work 
of a Western farm : keeping up his station in the 
scorching harvest field, which meant jumping 
to bind his stint of thorny bundles before the 
rattling, inexorable reaping machine overtook 
him ; pitching the straw amid a stifling cloud of 
dust on the stack at threshing time, with another 
roaring, relentless machine for a taskmaster ; 
wearing out the skin upon his half-frozen boyish 
knuckles at the field husking, late in the autumn : 
all the time reaping the harvest of an eye that 
was not so very quiet, and unconsciously storing 
up in his soul wrath against a land system which, 
in his view, gave all the good chances to the 
speculator, and left the hard-working farmer an 
opportunity to move on period! call) to some 
other place, where he always found the specula- 
tors already ahead of him. 

We may suppose that the Indian and wolf 
stories — true ones, every one — which the boy 
heard at his father^s stove-side ( ** fireside ** is an 
unrealistic word which belongs to a vanished 
past in the West ) made him a story-teller ; the 
hard nomadic lot that the father led upon a rich 
soil, with no apparent chance to get a living out of 
it, made him aland reformer and ** Henry George 
man "; and a kind of Puritan fervor of mind, in- 
herited with his Scotch- Yankee blood, has made 
him an uncompromising ** Veritist,'* — as he calls, 
for want of a better word, the literary school to 
which he belongs. So much are we the crea- 
tures of blood and circumstances that it is in- 
teresting to see these things conspiring to make 
a man like Hamlin Garland, who seems a thor- 
oughly individual and original man, if there ever 
was one, — a tub standing solidly upon its own 
bottom. 

It was from an Iowa prairie county, after he 
had graduated at the seminary, that Mr. Gar- 
land first came to Boston, in 1882 or there- 
abouts. He travelled and lectured, quite 
bound to earn his living by literature, for a 
year or two : and then he went to Dakota and 
entered the " boom.** What a land boom is he 
learned very well, as some of his work shows. 
He also learned that he wanted no more of It, 
and came back to Boston in 1884, determined 
to follow the intellectual life. The university 
that he entered here was the Public Library ; 



and that he studied in it very well one has 
only to enter upon a literary argument with 
him to find out. He began to write at once ; 
it was up-hill toil, especially as he sturdily re- 
fused to do the sort of work that people call pot- 
boiling, and would write nothing unless it truly 
expressed him. He taught classes at Moses 
True Brown*s school, and organized classes of 
his own outside oE it ; and with one thing and 
another kept going until editors of periodicals 
began to perceive that he had, so to speak, 
struck a vein of " pay dirt ** in the raw soil of 
the West, and were good enough to let him 
work the vein. It may be said, in passing, that 
he has only scratched it so far ; the best of it, I 
am sure, is to come. 

Meantime he did not forget his father and 
mother on the Dakota plain, but every 
year, when the hard rub of the harvest 
time came on, he has betaken himself 
westward, and marched into the field with 
the pitchfork on his shoulder, as of old. 
His yearly pilgrimage to the prairies, with its 
actual mingling in hard farm work, has enabled 
him to verify and correct his recollections of 
Western life with actual study of the scenes he 
depicts. His Western pictures are to the con- 
ventional thing what Monet's paintings, made 
all in the open air, are to studio landscapes. 

Mr. Garland has lectured much, in Bos* 
ton and elsewhere here in the East, upon 
literary art, and especially upon fiction. The 
novel, the short story, the play, are, in his 
opinion the method of expression characteristic 
of the epoch. He is naturally a reformer, early 
embraced the doctrines of Henry George, and 
does a good deal of work in propagating them, 
from pure love of the cause. He is of uncom- 
promising and yet thoroughly amiable tempera- 
ment, with no bitterness in his soul against any 
man, but plenty of hatred of injustice. I have 
sometimes thought that his strong reforming 
temperament has led him to see in the Western 
farmer*s life a somewhat darker, harder thing 
than it really is ; but he has no other earthly 
motive than the exact portrayal of truth in his 
stories. He has the poetic temperament 
strongly developed, and is the friend of men of 
letters and of artists. Nothing could induce him 
to seek success by factitious work or meretri^ 
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cious means. He is of the sort of men who 
push their way and sometime win success; 
but his endeavors are in behalf of his ideas, and 
not on account of any hankering for personal 
prominence. He would sacrifice the personal 
opportunity to the idea, if it were the very last 
opportunity he had. 
Mr. Garland's career has been short — so 



far. Unlike some other of our literary men, 
however, he has the advantage of having his 
future before him instead of behind him. 
Moreover, his ideas are in the future tense. A 
democratic age inspires him instead of vexing 
and clogging him. 

y, E, Chambiriim, 

Boston, Mass. 



PERSONAL TRIBUTES TO LOWELL. 



The following tributes to the memory of Mr. 
Lowell were received too late for publication in 
the Lowell Memorial Number of The 
Writer : — 

Mr. Lowell had surely earned a high place 
among poets and men of letters. Literature 
has had no more sincere or devoted follower. 
His " Biglow Papers " did great service to the 
anti-slavery cause. I regard his " Commemora- 
tion Ode ** as a poem to be treasured and re- 
membered. His critical articles sometimes 
appeared to me to lack breadth and generosity 
of judgment. They were, nevertheless, valu- 
able as the results of wide reading and careful 
study. His name must rest in our Pantheon 
honored of us and of the world. 

Julia Ward Howe. 



Lowell has been called the American Laure- 
ate. The phrase may have been coined idly, 
by some of those people who are not happy 
until they have matched everything English 
with something American : but for once it is a 
phrase well applied. It is a true laureateship 
that we accord to him in naming him as the one 
to whom men have looked to express and inter- 
pret our best Americanism. This is what he 
has done, at various crises of our national life, 
in the two series of his ** Biglow Papers,** in his 
"Present Crisis," in his '^ Commemoration 
Ode,** in his " Democracy,** and in the many 
utterances, wise, weighty, and witty, in which, 
just when it would do the most good, he has 
CJTStallized the significance of great issues. 



Without waiting for the muddy waters of tur 
moil to run clear, he could pronounce at once 
the calm, settled judgment of posterity. Or to 
put it in another figure, amid all the clanging 
harmonics and overtones that came surging up 
from the politics, the business, the inventions, 
the social agitations, and the thousand pursuits 
of our young and growing life, he it was who 
could catch unerringly the deep ground tone of 
our true national existence, the key-note to 
which the music of our Americanism ought to 
be set. John F. Genung. 



The death of James Russell Lowell Ukes 
from us a man rich beyond all other Americans 
in poetic impulses, in width of training, in varied 
experience, and in readiness of wit ; sometimes 
entangled and hampered by his own wealth; 
unequal in expression, yet rising on the highest 
occasions to the highest art; blossoming early, 
yet maturing late ; with a certain indolence of 
temperament, yet accomplishing all the results 
of strenuous labor ; not alwajrs judicial in criti- 
cism, especially in early years, yet steadily ex- 
panding and deepening; retaining in age the 
hopes and sympathies of his youth ; and dying, 
with singular good fortune, just after he had 
gathered into final shape the literary harvest of 
his life. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

SsmiMMii t, 1891. 



Lowell was a man so many-sided that one 
shrinks from saying anything at all about him 
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in brief. He was by far our greatest literary 
critic, perhaps the only really g^eat American 
critic, save, of course, Emerson, in his own 
peculiar field ; and I think of no modern writer 
with whom literary criticism was so creative, 
unless it be Lessing, concerning whom Lowell 
has himself written the best that has been written 
by an American. We read what Lowell writes of 
Spenser or of Milton no more for the new light 
it throws upon Spenser and Milton than for its 
revelations of the writer's own thought As a 
political writer and as a poet, no American has 
from first to last kept before himself and before 
the American people a more definite conception 
of what the republic stands for, and should 
stand for, among the nations, and of what democ- 
racy itself means. 

" Onr country bath a goapel of her own 
To prau:h and practise before all the world, 
The freedom and dirinity of man, 
The glorious claims of human brotherhood." 

This he sang in one of his earliest poems, 
and this he sang in varying tones to the end. 
He never spared the harsh word of rebuke, 
never failed to call America the land of ** broken 
promise," whenever she was false to her high 
ideal and to his high ideal. He would love his 
country only '* so as honor would, nor lightly to 
dethrone judgment, the stamp of manhood.** 
There are no nobler lines which he ever wrote 
than those lines of dignified protest prefixed to 
the three memorial poems, at a time when vain 



and superficial Americans were talking of him as 
"Anglicized** and "denationalized," because he 
dared to rebuke what was corrupt and vicious 
in our national life. He never wrote an un- 
American word, nor an undemocratic word. It 
was precisely he who, in such essays as that 
" On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners,*' 
and such lines as those in the "Fable for 
Critics," in which he satirized his fellow Ameri- 
can writers who "kept glancing aside into 
Europe's cracked glass,'* did more than any 
other, save Emerson alone, to free our literature 
and our life from the English thrall. 

" Be true to yourselves and this new nineteenth sge, 
To your own New World instincts contrive to be true \ 
Keep your ears open wide to the Future's first call ; 
Be whatever you will, but yourselves first of alL" 

So fzr from falling short of democracy after 
the conventional American standard of democ- 
racy, Lowell was in truth in his convictions and 
in his vision a democrat to an extent which it 
has as yet entered into the hearts of few Ameri- 
cans to conceive. His verse abounds with lines 
which the socialist and the communist might well 
make use of for their cause ; Victor Hugo fur- 
nishes no more. Only in Carlyle s " Past and 
Present '* or Shelley's " Mask of Anarchy ** is 
the terrible justice which governments must 
expect when people*s primal needs and rights 
are ignored set forth more powerfully than in 
such poems as Lowell*s " Hunger and Cold.** 

Edwin D. Mead. 



SHORT STORIES AND SHORT-STORY WRITING. 



The short story is the leading literary event 
of the day ; the parable and popular feature of 
the times. The most acceptable short story is 
that which in some way interprets the times. 
This Idnd of story is criticised as an evidence 
of literary degeneracy, but wherein does it di£Eer 
from the best and most lasting models of the 
past? The stories of Joseph and Ruth and of 
the Talmud will forever interpret the spirit of 
the Hebrew race ; the ''Aimbian NighU ** stand 



for the vanished thrones and courts of the 
Orient; the stories of the Golden Fleece, of 
Plutarch*s heroes, and of the death of Socrates 
are a spiritual map of Greece ; the ** Rhinegold** 
interprets Germany in her long struggles of the 
New against the Old ; and the spiritual history 
of England from Chaucer to Dickens may be 
best read in short stories and ballads — which 
are short stories in rhjrme — which sympathetic 
interpretation has madAV^TB^ockicaiiNail* ^t^&sscx'^i^ss^ft^ 
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are not only the interpreters of history and the 
soul, but of the spirit of the ages in all their 
seasons. And is it to be regretted that Ameri- 
can writing should have taken this form, amid 
the progress and activities of the times, 
when the sun of our history is leaving the 
horizon ? 

Before the Christian era, Horace in his " De 
Arte Poetica " thus gave the secret of the most 
popular and enduring methods of writing: 
" He that hath blent the useful with the agree- 
able hath carried every vote. His book crosses 
the sea: it will enrich the Socii, and win for 
him imperishable fame/* It is the story that 
makes what is useful agreeable that best meets 
the wants of life. ** He is a genius,'' said Emer- 
son, '* who gives me back my own thoughts.'' 
He who can well say what others think becomes 
a voice of the times, and a brother to all men. 
The Great Teacher of life himself made use of 
these methods. The Gospel of Luke is a book 
of short stories. The story of the Holy Grail 
will forever interpret the knighthood of Eng- 
land, and that of Ponce de Leon the spirit of 
the American student. 

America has as yet produced not many short 
stories that promise to live. Of those that seem 
likely to become representative, the best are in 
verse. I was recently asked by a student what I 
thought to be the most beautiful short story 
ever written. I replied, **That of Joseph in the 
Hebrew Scriptures." I was asked again 
what I regarded as the best short story in 
American literature. I answered, ** Evange- 
line " ; but received the correction, the " Legend 
of Sir Launfal." I have heard Baron Fouqu^'s 
** Undine *' named as the most beautiful of all 
short stories of the creative imagination. It 
might be a good exercise for literary societies 
to debate and analyze these questions and the 
answers that they would be likely to receive : 
What is the most beautiful story in all the 
world ? What is the best in American books 1 

Among the representative short stories in 
our literature before the present time of in- 
terpretative story writing we may cite : Irving's 
" Rip Van Winkle," Poe's " Gold Bug," Haw- 
thorne's ** Province House Stories," Harriet 
Prcscott Spofford's " Amber Gods," Fitz James 
O'Brien's "Diamond Lens,'' Edward Everett 



Hale's " Man Without a Country," Bret Harte's 
" Luck of Roaring Camp." 

With these models all writers should be 
familiar, but they seem to have been but early 
stars in our Western sky. Within a few years 
short-story writers have appeared in nearly 
every section of our country as the interpreters 
of the genius of the places where they lived or 
of the spirit and progress of the times. Ten 
years ago a book of short stories could hardly 
find a publisher; now it is the current readin/i^. 

The popular short story takes three leading 
forms : that which seeks to interpret the times, 
which is some way a parable ; the folk-lore pic- 
ture ; and psychological analysis. Of these 
the form that deals with the spirit and tenden- 
cies of current events seems to be the principal 
in interest, though the most short-lived of all. 

The revival of interest in village stories, old 
neighborhood events, home tales, and the dia- 
lect and methods of the old natural story-tellers 
must be regarded as one of the instructive 
methods of the times. These stories, which 
follow the models of Sir Walter Scott's " Tales 
of a Grandfather " and Hawthorne's ** Grand, 
father's Chair," are becoming the conserva- 
tors of the incidental part of our history. 
Incidents are the soul-expression of events. 
Grimm's ** Fairy Tales " are the household 
history of Germany. The soul of a town lives 
in its popular story. The time has come to 
collect the best stories of our own land, and to 
give them permanent form, as has been done in 
part by Mr. Harris, Mr. Cable, Bret Harte, and 
Miss Wilkins. Every state in the Union may 
have its Hans Christian Andersen. Tales of 
colonial houses and farms; of Southern 
plantations ; strange Indian fancies ; old French 
legends of the rencontres ; pioneer cabin lore ; 
yarns of ships and sailors; and the humor- 
ous and remarkable events of neighbor- 
hoods and villages, — all this varied material 
may now well begin to engage the pen, and 
will be likely to prove historically instructive. 
Our history is mellowing for such work, 
for the charm of such stories is the gay In 
gray garments of the past. 

The psychological story, as a rule, is the 
highest form of art, and, like '* Rassetas,** 
" Undine," and " Rip Van Winkle,** is likely to 
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prove the most enduring. There are fewer 
stories of this kind than of the others which 
are now being produced. This may indicate 
a material tendency of the age. In the Hebrew 
Talmud nearly all of the short stories relate to 
spiritual events, for such thoughts filled the 
minds of the people. The genius of the na- 
tion was spiritual, as that of Germany is 
metaphysical. But such writers of short stories 
as Mrs. Phelps-Ward still hold the interest 
of the best minds, and easily lead all others in 
dealing in jewels and interpreting what is best 
in life. 

Will the old emotional love-story in the 
form of the three volumes ever come back 
again ? I hope not. The most enduring 



parables of life are short, and these models o^ 
the past are the best for all time. Read 
Horace's " De Arte Poetica " for the first 
principles of literary art, in all of its forms. 
The old Apulian poet, after giving to the 
world that brief poem of direction, left but 
little for any one to say : " He» that hath blent 
the useful with the agreeable hath carried every 
vote." The most agreeable form of literary 
teaching in our times and country has become 
the short story, and we see no reason to criti- 
cise it, to disparage its mission, or to regret 
its advent. We would rather welcome it as 
the good genius of our hearts, hearths, and 
homes. H. Butterworth. 

Boston, Mau. 



HOW TO WRITE HISTORY. 



The recent publication of Hubert H. Bancroft's 
** Literary Industries" has afforded readers an 
insight into the methods of an historian who has 
successfully accomplished what no other writer 
ever attempted. For thirty years he has been 
engaged in writing the history of the Pacific 
Coast, which he has published at regular inter- 
vals since 1874, the entire work consisting of 
thirty-nine volumes. The account the author 
gives of his system of collecting, indexing, and 
arranging his authorities is not only interesting 
to writers, but it undoubtedly marks a new 
era in historical writing. By applying business 
methods to historical research, and by a judi- 
cious division of labor, Mr. Bancroft attempted 
to do in a year what would require ten years by 
the usual methods. He endeavored to collect 
practically all the evidence on a complicated 
and extensive subject by using the services of 
trained assistants, when by ordinary methods a 
life of toil would yield only a part. This sys- 
tem he claims to be the only one by which all 
the evidence on a g^eat subject or on many 
similar subjects can be brought out. Otherwise 

LmniABV iMmm-niiat. A Memoir. Bjr Hobert H<m« 
Bucraft. With Ponnit. 446 pp. Ooch. New Voric: 
Harptr h Brothm. iSgi. 



an author must confine himself to limited topics 
or do his work superficially. 

The ordinary historian plods industriously 
through each book as he finds it, making care- 
ful notes of such matter as he deems of value, 
while Mr. Bancroft puts ten men to work, each 
as capable for this kind of work as himself, to 
extract everything under its proper heading. 
These men tunnel their way through a moun- 
tain of court records and legal briefs, govern- 
ment documents, and innumerable files of news- 
papers. Living witnesses are interviewed, and 
their testimony is taken down by expert stenog- 
raphers. After this preparatory work is fin- 
ished and the evidence on each specific }K)int is 
laid before Mr. Bancroft, he proceeds to tell his 
story clearly and in the fewest words. By em- 
ploying the services of these assistants he is 
saved the drudgery of studying any but the best 
authorities. The information thus placed on 
his desk gives him a bird's-eye view of all evi- 
dence on the topics of his history as he takes 
them up, one after the other, in accordance 
with his plan of writing. 

When he began his work Mr. Bancroft de- 
termined to keep upon firm ground, to avoid 
meaningless and even technical t<^^^3»&>v^ V^^n^ 
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clear of theories, speculations, and superstitions 
of every kind, and to deal only in facts. His 
work could not be wholly worthless, he thought, 
if he gathered only facts and arranged them in 
some form which should bring them within 
reach of those who had not access to his 
material, or could not use it if they had. 

His first work was to index his extensive 
collection of books, comprising 30,000 volumes, 
in a dozen different languages, brought together 
from all over Europe and America. He em- 
ployed a number of assistants, who, in time, 
became very expert in handling historical 
material, and put them to work very much as 
he would clerks in a counting-room. They 
began at eight in the morning, and worked 
until twelve; then from one to six, averaging 
nine hours each day. The method of indexing 
pursued in his library was as follows : — 

Forty or fifty leading subjects were selected, 
such as Agriculture, Antiquities, Botany, Biog- 
raphy, Commerce, etc., which would embrace 
all real knowledge and cover the contents of 
the whole collection, except such parts as were 
irrelevant. These subjects were then sub- 
divided. Thus, under Agriculture were in- 
cluded stock-raising, soils, fruits, and all other 
products of farm cultivation. The same system 
was obser\'ed with Architecture, Art, Bibliog- 
raphy, and all the other chief subject-headings, 
includinjk; states and localities. A list of abbre- 
viations was then made, and the plan was ready 
for application. 

In indexing a book, when the reader came 
upon a fact bearing on any of the subjects on 
which he was seeking information, he wrote it 
on a card made of heavy writing paper, three 
bv five inches in size. For instance, the reader 
is engaged on Macgregor's •* Progress of 
America/* published in London in 1847, and he 
comes across, on pages 84S-9 of the first 
volume, a description of the location, character, 
dress, and manufactures of the Zapotec Indians 
of Tehuantepec in the year 1847. He fills out 
a card somewhat as follows : — 



m 



1d<L Tchuaa. Zapotec*. 1S47. 

Maccrefor* J- Profreaa ol America. Loodoa, 1S47. 

Vol. I., pp. 848-^ 

Locatioo, Chancter, Dreat, Mairafactaraa. 



When these index cards are put away in 
their case, all cards on the Indians are brought 
together. Of the Indian cards, all those relat- 
ing to Tehuantepec are brought together. Of 
the Tehuantepec natives, all in the library that 
relate to the Zapotec tribe will be found to- 
gether, and so on. 

The indexing finished, the next step was to 
make references to the information required, 
giving the place where found and the nature of 
the fact therein mentioned ; after this the infor- 
mation would be taken out in the form of notes. 
These notes were written on half-sheets of legal 
folios, one following another, without regard to 
length or subject, but always with a space left be- 
tween the notes so that they could be torn . 
apart. When separated and arranged they were 
placed in paper bags, numbered chronologically, 
and entered in a book. They were afterward 
pasted on sheets of strong brown paper, folded 
and cut to the required size. When bound and 
lettered these sheets made up a library in them- 
selves and represented the subject much more 
in detail than the printed volumes. 

With the notes and references the assistant 
went to work to reduce the subject-matter, so 
that Mr. Bancroft might receive it weeded of all 
superfluities and repetitions, whether in words or 
in facts, yet containing every fact, however 
minute, every thought, and every conclusion, 
and arranged in as good historic order as the 
assistant could give it. 

To accomplish this, the assistant proceeded 
to arrange the references and notes that pointed 
to events in a chronological order, yet bringing 
together certain incidents of different dates, if 
the historic order demanded it. Institutionary 
and descriptive notes, on commerce, education, 
with geography, etc., were then joined to such 
dates or occurrences as called for their use: 
geography coming together with an expedition 
into a new country ; education with the efforts 
of churchmen ; commerce with the rule of some 
governor who promoted certain phases of it; 
descriptions of towns, when they were founded, 
destroyed, or prominently brought forward. 

With the material thus grouped it was found 
that each similar sulxlivision, incident, or bit 
of descriptive matter had a number of notes 
bearing upon it, from different authors, some- 
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times several score. These must then be di- 
vided into three or more classes, according to 
the value of the authority : the first class com- 
prising original narratives and reports ; the sec- 
ond, such as were based partly on the first, yet 
possessing certain original facts and thoughts ; 
the third, those which were merely copied from 
others, or presented brief and hasty compila- 
tions. 

The assistant then took the best of his first-class 
authorities, the fullest and most reliable so far 
as he could judge after a brief glance, and pro- 
ceeded to extract subject-matter from the pages 
of the book to which the reference directed him. 
This he did partly in his own language, partly 
in a series of quotations. Although the accu- 
rate use of quotation marks and stars consumed 
much time, Mr. Bancroft always insisted upon 
it; the note-taker, however, could throw any- 
thing he pleased into his own language, but if 
he used the exact words of the author he had to 
indicate them plainly. Each extract was in- 
dexed in the margin, and at the foot of it, or on 
the page, was written the title of the book or 
paper from which it had been taken. 

The next best authorities were then read on 
the same topic, or series of topics, and any in- 
formation additional or contradictory to what 
had already been noted was extracted and 
placed at the foot of the page bearing on the 
subject, or on a blank page, on which was in- 
dexed a heading similar to that of the original 
page, so as to bring the same topics together. 
If these contradictions or additions bore on 
particular expressions or facts in the original 
extracts, they were sub-divided in accordance 
with the particular word or line. To each sub- 
division was added the title of the authority. 
The titles of all or of several first-class authori- 
ties which agreed with the original extract were 
also added to the foot of the extract, with the 
remark, ** The same in brief," or " in full," as 
the case might be. This showed Mr. Bancroft 
which authors confirmed and which contradicted 
any statement, and enabled him readily to draw 
conclusions. From second-class authorities the 
assistant rarely obtained anything but observa- 
tions, while the third-class authorities yielded 
sometimes nothing. 

As he proceeded in this refining process or 



system of condensation, the assistant added, in 
notes to particular lines or paragraphs, his own 
observations on the character of the hero, the 
incident, or the author. To the most experi- 
enced and able assistants were given the study 
and reduction of certain minor sections of the 
history, which Mr. Bancroft employed in his 
writing, after more or less condensation and 
change. 

With the notes for a volume all arranged 
and the plan of the work clearly defined in his 
mind, Mr. Bancroft says the actual writing was 
comparatively rapid. He proceeded to tell his 
story clearly and concisely, taking a common- 
sense, practical view of things, and arranging 
them in natural sequence, giving one episode 
as much as possible in one place, even though 
in its relation to other episodes it over-lapped 
a little. An historian, Mr. Bancroft thought, 
should narrate facts, not spin theories ; and he 
sometimes ga^% two totally different accounts 
of an occurrence when his best authorities 
radically disagreed. A bit of dialogue would 
be inserted here and there, if terse and to the 
point. Sometimes a short story enlivened the 
text. The notes appended were for reference 
to authorities, for proof, elucidation, discussion, 
illustration, balancing of evidence, and for sec- 
ond-class information. To this end quotations 
from authorities were deemed in order, not as 
repetitions, but as presenting the subject in its 
several shades and opposite positions. 

It will be readily seen what a vast amount of 
money and labor this method of historical writ- 
ing cost. The task of making references, as 
well as that of taking out material, was equiv- 
alent to five times the labor of writing ; so that 
before a line was written Mr. Bancroft had no 
difficulty in keeping from fifteen to twenty per- 
sons employed. For instance, in taking out the 
material for the California history alone, eight 
men were occupied for six years ; for making the 
references merely for the " History of Mexico," 
without taking out any of the required informa- 
tion, five men were steadily employed fur ten 
years. Counting those engaged on such work 
as indexing newspapers, epitomizing archives, 
and copying manuscript, Mr. Bancroft says 
he has had as many as fifty men engaged in 
library detail at one lime; l^s><»^ hi^x^ ^-v- 
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pended on the preliminary, but necessary, work 
of indexing alone, the work lasting a number of 
years. 

Mr. Bancroft says he never had a serious 
misunderstanding with any one of his regular 
assistants. He had, however, much difficulty 
in securing competent men to help him in his 
work. Nineteen out of twenty of those he put 
to indexing failed to do the work that was re- 
quired of them. He always encouraged among 
his assistants a freedom of expression of their 
own ideas, and acknowledges that he has derived 
the greatest benefit from frequent conversations 
and discussions with them on special topics. 

Speaking of his personal habits while engaged 
in writing his histories, Mr. Bancroft says that 
for years it was his custom to rise at seven, 
breakfast at half-past seven, and write from 
eight until one, when he lunched. The after- 
noon was devoted to recreation and exercise. 
He would usually get in an hour s writing before 



his six-o'clock dinner, and four hours afterward« 
making ten hours in all for the day ; but inter- 
ruptions were so frequent that, including the 
many long seasons during which he hermited 
himself in the country, where he often devoted 
twelve or fourteen hours a day to writing, he 
does not think he averaged more than eight 
hours a day, taking twenty years together. 

Mr. Bancroft's story of his thirty years* labor 
cannot fail to be instructive to young writers 
who intend to engage in historical work. Never 
before has a writer pursued such original 
methods in historical investigation, accomplish- 
ing a work that has been called ^ One of the 
noblest literary monuments, not only of the 
country, but of the century " ; nor has any his- 
torian given us so complete and elaborate an 
account of his system of research as we find in 
" Literary Industries." 

y. C Moff€i. 

LouisviLLB, Ky. 



JOAQUIN MILLER AT HOME. 



Far up on the hilltops, looking down on 
peaceful Oakland slumbering quietly below, 
over the shining waters to stately San Francisco, 
and out through the famous Golden Gate to the 
ocean beyond, is perched the quaint little abode 
of the ** Poet of the Sierras." 

As we stood at his door and beheld the mag- 
nificent prospect which is always his, for, as he 
says, no ship comes into the harbor which does 
not in part belong to him, we seemed to feel the 
inspiration, and thought that we, too, might be 
poets if only we might gaze long enough. 

Mr. Miller is tall and of slender build. His 
manners are kindly and courteous, and during 
conversation one occasionally catches an ex- 
pression of the eyes which proclaims him not 
lacking in appreciaticn of a good joke. 

We had with us a letter of introduction which 
specially commended us to his consideration. 
Mad we found him sl most agreeable host. 



His house, which by reason of its odd design 
interests all visitors, clings to the hillside as if 
seeking safety from the forces of wind 
and storm, which are sometimes far from 
gentle. 

The interior comprises nine rooms, finished 
in California wood, and each opens on a ver- 
anda. 

A charmingly cosy apartment is that prepared 
for the poet's little daughter. It has a separate 
portico, from which the tiny maiden may look 
on such a wealth of scenery as will afford ample 
material for the odd little sayings which amuse 
her friends. 

The exterior of the building is ornamented 
by a cross, a crescent, and the rising sun, Myuh 
bol of the Aztec's worship. 

After we had rested a while in the study, Mr* 
Miller invited us to look about the grounds, of 
which he may justly be proud. There are trees 
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from nearly every state in the Union, sent to 
him by the various governors; a sassafras from 
Virginia, the gift of General Lee ; and several 
tobacco plants brought by the poet himself from 
Mexico. 

A cypress from the grave of Shelley bids fair 
to thrive in its new home. Elms from Mills 
Seminary rear themselves gracefully at the 
entrance. An extensive grove of little olives, 
some only a few inches in height, stretches far 
away over the hills. 

" Look out for the little trees ! ** was an occa- 
sional necessary warning as we climbed the 
slippery hillsides. ** They are babies now, so 
I must protect them. When they are larger, 
they can take care of themselves." 

A mountain stream supplies water for the 
14,000 trees of various kinds that are scattered 
in every direction. Goldfish and carp ponds, 
arbors and grottoes, are in process of construc- 
tion. Pretty little bridges span the stream, 
which in winter becomes a torrent. 

On the very summit is a level tract just large 
enough for a fine building site, and there Mr. 
Miller intends to erect a stone residence. 

As we cheerfully retraced our steps, still 
thoughtful for the infant trees, a grove of tiny 
pines won our admiration. 

" They've not done well," said their owner 
in a pathetic voice. " IVe bestowed a great 
deal of care upon them, and they have not 
proved responsive." 

" Oh, surely," said we, ** they will do better 
another year." 

" WeU, perhaps they may reform," was his 
reply. " We will hope so." 

Crossing a beautiful grass plat dotted with 
clover and buttercups, we remarked: **The 
entire place is delightful, with the exception 
of that," indicating the fence protecting his 
domain. 

** What could I do with a board fence when 
there are a lot of cattle around here that are not 
satisfied unless they have a little of that barbed 
wire to chew? If you could see them, 3rou 
would know why I use it. They are not the 
mild-eyed cows I put in poetry, I assure you." 
The place is not without its historical asso- 
ciations, which appeal forcibly to every Cali- 
foroian. 



Over the hill beyond, a slight depression 
indicates the locality of the old emigrant road 
over which Fremont came to behold the beau- 
tiful Golden Gate in all its glory, and which he 
named from its resemblance to the "Golden 
Horn." This was five years before the dis- 
covery of gold, which event rendered the title 
doubly appropriate. Just above the house is 
the "Fremont Spring," to which the general 
refers in his writings. It was with feelings of 
awe that we stood by its brink and thought of 
that other company who drank of its cold 
crystal waters. What a sense of triumph would 
have been theirs had they been granted a vision 
of the future cities which would clasp hands 
across that peaceful harbor ! 

On approaching the house, we spoke of the 
wild shrubs that flourished there in all security. 
"They are God's plants," was the reply. 
"What right have I to dig them up? Do you 
see that fennel?" he added, pointing to a 
border along the pathway ; " I always wear a 
piece of it because it is lowly," glancing at a 
sprig that adorned his coat. " Have worn it for 
years, and when I got this place I said, * Old 
fellow, we have banged about the world 
together ; now come and live with me' ; and so 
I have given it this spot. We have been good 
friends." 

It was impossible to depart without another 
view of sky, sea, and land, and, forgetful of 
time, we stood lost in imagination of what the 
scene must be when the splendor of the sun 
gave place to the softer radiance of the moon ; 
when the lights of San Francisco sparkled in 
long, straight lines from hilltop to bay ; when 
Alcatraz donned her tiara of diamonds, and the 
restless phosphorescent waters gleamed in ever- 
changing loveliness. 

Something of this we said to the poet, who 
confirmed all our dreams of beauty, adding: 
" Often have I seen ships passing through the 
Golden Gate with the moon tangled in their 
masts." 

With this picture in our minds, we turned 
regretfully away, for we must descend from the 
realm of poetry to the monotonous level of 
Oakland and every-day life. 

Edna Virni. 
Oaujlmo, Calif. 
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Desultory writing docs not bring either fame 
or gain. " I have a contract with myself to 
send out the manuscript of one new story every 
month this year," says a young writer whose 
name is becomfng known. Such persistent 
work, with a reasonable amount of ability, is 
sure to win. 






sage cost $525.60. As the proprietor of the 
Examimry however, is the son of the late Sena- 
tor Hearst, and heir to $25,000,000, it is pre- 
sumed that he can stand the expense. Manager 
Henderson, of the Boston office of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, says that the mes- 
sage is the longest one ever sent across the con- 
tinent, and that **the nearest approach to it in 
magnitude was one of 1 1,000 words, comprising 
a speech of General Butler, sent to a St Louis 
paper three years ago." The editor of The 
Writer, by the way, knows something about 
that Butler despatch, for he sent it to the St, 
Louis Globe ' Democrat himself. 



The Boston correspondent of the San Fran^ 
Cisco Examiner sent by telegraph to the Exami- 
ner September 23 a despatch of 17,520 words, 
equivalent to nine or ten columns of a news- 
paper, giving a verbatim report of the Searles 
will case. The press rate from Boston to San 
Francisco )% three cents a word, so that the mes- 
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London Punch points with pride, in its Jubi- 
lee number, to the fact that Thomas Hood*8 
" Song of the Shirt " first appeared in its pages. 
It would be interesting to know how much 
Punch paid for it. 



• •• 



The proposed movement to secure a reduc- 
tion in the rate of postage on manuscripts trans- 
mitted between authors and publishers, which 
was suggested in an editorial in the September 
Writer, has excited a good deal of interest 
among writers. A number of letters relating to 
the subject have been received by the editor, and 
a practical suggestion made by Mrs. Spicer 
( " Kate Carrington " ) is printed in this month's 
Writer. Writers generally appreciate the in- 
justice under which they now labor, and they are 
ready to join in any movement to secure the 
same rate of postage on manuscripts as is 
charged on other merchandise sent through the 
mails. 



• •• 



Recent correspondence between the editor of 
The Writer and officials of the post-office 
department at Washington shows that the state- 
ment made last month, that there is a discrimina- 
tion in postal rates made in favor of book 
manuscripts accompanied by proof sheets, is 
no longer true. Under the present postal 
regulations, according to the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General, ** manuscript of any kind 
accompanied by proof sheets is subject lo 
postage at the third-class rates, if sent unsealed. 
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whether it be book manuscript or any other." 
In reply to questions upon the general sub- 
ject, the Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
writes as follows, under date September 16: 
" In the domestic mails, manuscript, of what- 
ever character, except manuscript copy accom- 
panied by printed proof sheets, is first-class 
matter, and subject to postage at the rate of 
two cents an ounce or fraction thereof. This 
rate is fixed by law, and can be changed only 
by act of Congress. If admitted at the mer- 
chandise rate, manuscript would be mailable at 
the rate of one cent an ounce or fraction thereof. 
A few persons have, at different times, recom- 
mended a reduction in the rate of postage on 
manuscript, but no recommendation has, within 
the knowledge of this office, been made to Con- 
gress in regard to the matter. Information as 
to foreign rates and regulations relating to 
manuscript can best be furnished by the Super- 
intendent of Foreign Mails.** 



••• 



The Superintendent of Foreign Mails was 
asked regarding the regulations concerning 
manuscripts sent from the United States to 
other countries of the Universal Postal Union. 
His reply, dated September 21, is as follows: 
*' In reply to your letter of the i8th instant, I 
have to inform you that * Manuscript for Publi- 
cation * is entitled to transmission by mail from 
the United States to any country of the Univer- 
sal Postal Union at the rate of postage appli- 
cable to * Commercial Papers * in mails ex- 
changed between countries of the Postal Union, 
viz. : five cents for the first ten ounces or less, 
and one cent for each additional two ounces or 
fraction of two ounces ; provided it is wrapped 
so as to permit of being easily examined, does 
not contain anything in the nature of personal 
correspondence, and does not exceed four 
pounds six ounces in weight, or eighteen inches 
in a single dimension. In this connection, 
your attention is invited to the list of countries 
embraced in the Universal Postal Union (page 
10); the item 'Commercial Papers,* paragraph 
I, and paragraphs 6 and 7, page 11, of the en- 
closed copy of the United SUtes Official Postal 
Guide for September.** 



versal Postal Union is too long to print here. 
It includes all the principal countries of the 
world. The rate of postage on " commercial 
papers ** to all such countries, including Canada 
and Mexico, is as follows : ** On packets not 
in excess of ten ounces, five cents ; on packets 
in excess of ten ounces, for each two ounces or 
fraction thereof, one cent.** Packages of 
manuscript must be plainly marked " Manu- 
script for Publication,** and must be unsealed. 
Letters regarding the manuscript must be 
mailed separately at letter rates. 



• •• 



It is evident, therefore, that there is a dis- 
crimination in favor of manuscripts sent by 
writers in the United States to foreign editors 
and publishers against manuscripts sent to 
editors and publishers at home. It is actually 
cheaper for a writer in Boston, for instance, to 
send a book manuscript to a London publisher, 
for examination than to a publisher in his 
own city. If the manuscript weighs fifty ounces, 
it will cost him one dollar to mail it to any point 
in the United States; he can mail it to any 
foreign country in the Universal Postal Union 
for twenty-five cents. There is no reason that 
writers can see why the United States post- 
office should not carry a manuscript from 
Chicago to New York as cheaply as from 
Chicago to Hong Kong. ■ There is no good 
reason why in the United States writers should 
pay more postage on manuscripts which they 
are offering for sale than merchants are re- 
quired to pay on merchandise which they send 
through the mail. If the subject is properly 
agitated, all whose attention is called to it must 
admit that there is an unjust discrimination 
against writers now, and if suitable action is 
taken by writers, this evil can be remedied. 



• •• 
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The list of countries embraced in the Uni* 



Congress makes the postal laws, and the 
action of those interested in this matter lies with 
Congress. Writers, editors, and publishers 
must unite in bringing the subject to the atten- 
tion of congressmen, and in urging them to 
fovor the passage of a bill reducing the rate of 
postage in the domestic mails on manuscripts 
for the printer. There are qa ^>a&!uw^^K\^KCK9fi^:^ 
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involved, as there were in the case of the inter- 
national copyright agitation, and it ought to be 
easy to secure justice for literary workers. Sys- 
tematic presentation of the facts to congressmen 
should bring a correction of the present evil. 



• •• 



The Writer will print next month the draft 
of a petition to Congress, asking for the change, 
which may be circulated for signatures among 
writers, and finally presented to Congress. 
Readers of the magazine are invited to send in 
suggestions for the form of such a petition. In 
the mean time all who are interested are urged 
to write each to his representative and senator, 
urging the injustice of the present law, and ask- 
ing for a change. When Congress opens, the 
editor of The Writer will see that the matter is 
properly presented at Washington, and he hopes 
to have the cooperation of editors of other 
periodicals and publishers generally. Every one 
interested in writing or publishing is directly con- 
cerned in this matter, and it is of importance 
enough to make earnest work well worth while. 
Suggestions from any one who has any ideas 
about the matter are invited. w. H. H. 



POSTAGE ON MANUSCRIPTS. 



Manuscripts are merchandise, and are no 
greater burden to Uncle Sam than the maga- 
zines and newspapers that publish them. Pos- 
tage is a heavy tax on the professional writer, 
and reduces his wages by a considerable 
amount. Why should he not have the same 
rates as printed copies of the same matter? 
The suggestion in the editorial column of the 
September Writer touched a thought on 
which I have often dwelt before. 

Now is the time to move in this matter. The 
benefit to be derived from reduced postage 
should awaken every writer into active interest. 
I, for one, am ready and willing to do all I can 
to help a movement in that direction. 

I suggest that a petition to Congress be pre- 
pared and submitted to The Writer for publi- 
cation ; that on its publication all writers who 
approve the effort to get reduced rates on manu- 
scripts send their signatures, with a line ex- 
pressing the purpose, to the author of the peti- 
tion ; that said author paste the signatures to a 



verbatim copy of the printed petition^ and pre 
sent the petition in person to his representative 
to Congress, soliciting that representative to 
use every honorable means to get such a re- 
duction granted. 

If no better plan is suggested, the petition 
can be made ready in due form on short notice. 
The sheets can be easily extended and the sig- 
natures pasted on, provided, of course, that 
each writer prefixes a few words to show that 
the signature is genuine and is intended for 
that purpose. 

If we wait to impress the subject on the 
minds of various congressmen as chance gives 
opportunity, and depend on their voluntary ac- 
tion, reduced postage is far in the future. The 
petition will be something tangible, and more 
weighty than spoken words. 

Kate Carringtan, 

CuNTON, Ky. 



PERSONALITIES IN NEWSPAPERS. 



During the past year there has been a lessen- 
ing of hostile personal criticism between jour- 
nalists in New York City and in this part of 
the country generally. Newspaper readers 
are gratified. Dignified journals do not in- 
crease their stock of respect from the public 
by vilifying one another. Life is too short 
for the reading of the personal shortcomings of 
this editor or that editor. Readers, as a whole, 
are better pleased with earnest commendation 
of human nature than with denunciations. It 
is always easy to pick fiaws in the other fellow 
without seeing the beam in our own eye. This 
applies to all mankind. To a serious mind 
there is nothing very ** smart *' in the editorial 
fun-making of the foibles of another editor. 
Cheap-John writers and small-minded men 
may enjoy it, but no one else does. Of course, 
few of us like to be hit without hitting back. 
As a rule, silence pays better in the end. 
Nothing galls an editorial assailant more than 
silence. Mr. Dana, of the New York Sum^ has 
found that out, and ceased replying so vigor- 
ously to the silly stories printed in the 
World about his establishment. At one time 
the Tribune and the Times had it hot auid 
heavy. They insulted each other nearly every 
day, until all hands grew weary, and the fight 
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ceased. The Tribune manifested a magnani- 
mous spirit toward the Times by a manly edito- 
rial tribute upon the death of George Jones. 

A decent recognition of the good qualities of 
a contemporary and competitor never hurts a 
newspaper- Metropolitan papers are loath to 
say much in favor of each other. Competition 
is too strong to permit of much "free advertis- 
ing." It is, therefore, notable when the Tribune 
and the Post take the trouble to compliment 
the Herald editorially upon the latter*s enter- 
prise in securing the first news of the capture 
of Valparaiso. The Herald^ in turn, almost 
equalled the Tribune itself in reporting the 
celebration of the Tribune's semi-centennial 
jubilee. 

Greater cooperation among New York papers 
would save them money and result in better 
papers. Expressions of good will one toward 
the other are more frequent of late. This may 
mean that the big dailies will work together 
more earnestly later on. Af. V, Beach, 

Nbw Yokk. N. Y. 

•«- 

QUERIES. 

[ Quesooiw relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
aaked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers most be brief, and of general Interest. Questions on 
fcoeral topics should be directed elsewhere.) 



Is it justifiable in one holding the correspond- 
ence of several journals in different cities to 
wire the same matter to each successively; or 
should he confine himself wholly to one pub- 
lication ? s. w. M. 

[ If a correspondent is sending news de- 
spatches by telegraph to several journals which 
are not rivals in the same field, there is no objec- 
tion to his duplicating his despatches. If the 
papers are rivals in any sense, he should not 
send the same despatch to two or more of them 
unless the managing editors by whom he is em- 
ployed have no objection. — w. h. h. ] 

WiUyou tell me if there is any reliable work 
on punctuation of later date than Wilson*s 
"Treatise " and Bigelow's " Handbook " ? Also, 
if there is any work on orthography giving the 
rules of different authorities ? F. A. N. 

[There are no better works on punctuation 
than the two books named. Punctuation is not 
to any extent a matter of fashion, likely to 



change from time to time. Wilson^s work is a 
standard book, and any one who follows it to- 
day will be sure that he is following the rules of 
the best available authority. Bigelow*s ** Hand- 
book " is less exhaustive, and, for that very rea- 
son perhaps, better adapted to popular use. 
There are other books on punctuation, of course, 
but there are none better than these two. — 
w. H. H. ] 

In addressing such a concern as the Mrs. 
John Jones Company would you use " Dear 
Sir," or "Dear Madam," or "Gentlemen," or 
" Ladies," or what .^ In writing to such a firm 
recently I used "Dear Madam. r. a. 

[ If it is known definitely that the members of 
the corporation or partnership are all women, 
"Ladies" is the proper word. If some are 
women and some are men, or if it is not known 
whether the members are women or men, 
" Gentlemen " should be used, on the principle 
that the use of the word in addressing a busi- 
ness firm is so common that its misuse in case 
the members of the firm happen to be all women 
would generally not be noticeable. — w. h. h. ] 



In the September Cosmopolitan, Brander 
Matthews, in his essay on " Some Recent Short 
Stories," says : " The most of these collections 
attained to a surprisinglv high level of merit." 
In the Critics " Lowclliaha," also, in a pub- 
lished letter to Alexander Ireland, Lowell used 
the verb " at ain " in a similar manner, that is, 
with the "to" added. Is not the "to" in 
either case superfluous? In Lippincotfs for 
September, Julia C. R. Dorr and Edgar Faw- 
cett each use the same verb without the infini- 
tive. P. A. J. 

[ The idea of the preposition " to " after " at- 
tain " is contained in the first syllable of "at- 
tain," which is derived from the Latin "ad," 
meaning " to." The use of " to " after " attain " 
consequently is superfluous. — w. h. h. ] 



THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 



[ Brief, pointed, practical paraji^phs discuMiiiK the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed m this department . 
All readers of Tmb Wmitbm are inrited to contribute to it . 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are. the 
better.] 



« 



Try and " and " Whether or No." — Let 
me call the attention of our writers to two of 
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the worst errors in their use of English. ** Try 
and do so ** is a phrase that we see every day in 
books and newspapers. It is obvious to any one 
that this form is ridiculous. If you ask a friend 
to "try and come see me," you imply a request 
that the friend should come whether or not, 
with the qualification that he or she might try 
first, if so disposed. Without any argument, it 
is plainly evident that it should be "try to 
come." Next ! What on earth do our writers 
and public speakers ( not to mention the public 
itself) mean by saying "whether or no." To 
show its absurdity briefly: If you say to a 
friend "try and come see me," you imply a re- 
quest that the friend should come whether he or 
she could or could no ( not \ I trust that these 
errors are silly enough to work out their own 
doom. They are becoming ominously general 
with English-speaking people. w. j. 

Philadilphia, Penn. 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



Under the title " News and Notes " in the 
September number of The Writer appears 
the following: " Goldsmith wrote his * Vicar of 
Wakefield * with a rush, while a bailiff stood at 
the door and Dr. Johnson looked over his shoul- 
der." 

Now, according to Johnson, he not only did 
not look over Goldsmith^s shoulder while Gold- 
smith was writing his famous book, but he knew 
nothing about it whatever until it was ready for 
publication. This is Johnson^s account of his 
first knowledge of the " Vicar of Wakefield " : " I 
received one morning a message from poor 
Goldsmith that he was in great distress, and as 
it was not in his power to come to me, begging 
that I would come to him as soon as possible. 
I sent him a guinea and promised to come to 
him directly. I accordingly went as soon as I 
was dressed, and found that his landlady had 
arrested him for his rent, at which he was in a 
violent passion. I perceived that he had 
already changed my guinea and had a bottle 
of Madeira and a glass before him. I put the 
cork into the bottle, desired that he would be 
calm, and began to talk to him of the means by 
wliich he might be extricated. He then told 
va: he had a novel ready for the press, which 



he produced to me. I looked into it and saw 
its merit." Then the Doctor tells how he took 
the manuscript to a bookseller, and sold it for 
sixty pounds, with which Goldsmith^s rent was 
discharged. DeWitt C. Sprague. 

Washington, D. C. 

Allow me to say to Mr. Williams that I did 
not spel every word in my August article pho- 
netically because it would be too much to ask of 
the readers of The Writer that they should 
familiarize themselvz with full phonetic spelling 
in order to read a single article. The explana- 
tion of my seeming inconsistency in the changes 
that I did make iz this : I speld only those 
words phonetically the final farms of which 
are now agreed upon by all spelling-reformers. 
I do not believe in changing one letter of a word, 
then another some time afterward, and perhaps 
making a third change stil later. While thus 
confining my changes for the prezcnt to com- 
paratively few words, I am actively endeavor- 
ing to increase the number of these by carrying 
on discussions of disputed points in Our Lan- 
guage^ the journal that I publish, and by urging 
reformers to make mutual slight concessions 
for the good of the general movement. 

To take up special cases, I cannot adopt the 
spelling of "herd" that Mr. Williams proffers, 
because I might hav to change later to " hurd," 
or "hurd," nor hiz spelling of " skeme " ( which 
I must tel him iz not phonetic, sins it haz a 
silent final /), because I should certainly hav 
to unlearn it and get used to writing " skfm," 
" scim," " skeem," or perhaps some form con- 
taining a new letter. Hiz "thery" makes me 
fear that he mispronounces this word. I am 
not prophet enough to say which spelling wil 
prevail in cases like those mentioned, but I am 
veri clear az to "giv," "stil," "pamflet," 
" biznes," " imens," " visiniti," " hwen," and a 
thousand or two more. Iz one who haz a rule 
and follows it "systematically inconsistent"? 

Frederik a. Fernald. 

New York, N. Y. 

Much is said of the "blunders of authors," 
but surely the apprentices may be pardoned 
when the " master hand " of W. D. Howells 
pens the following sentence (see "An Impera- 
tive Duty," Harper'* s tor July, p. 192, second 
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column, twenty-eighth line): "And here he en- 
countered them " ( the negroes ) ** of all ages and 
sexes." How this sentence escaped the proof- 
reader's eye can be explained only by the charm 
of the smoothly flowing periods leading up to it. 

Clara J. Dentox. 

(fRAND Rapids, Mich. 

An editorial writer in the Boston Herald well 
says : " The printing of a full list of the wed- 
ding gifts at a wedding, together with the names 
of the donors, is criticised by some people as 
bad taste ; but it is something of a relief to es- 
cape the usual phrase that the wedding presents 
were both numerous and costly." It would be 
well if all newspaper reporters would paste this 
idea firmly in their memories. l. o. n. 

Boston, Mass. 

The readers of that excellent Episcopal 
weekly, The Churchman^ must have had mingled 
feelings when they read in the issue for Sep- 
tember 12 that " The Church of the Beloved 
Disciple are showing their love for their rector, 
the Rev. S. Gregory Lines, and their tender 
memory of his wife, who departed this life a 
few weeks ago, in a very practical and and com- 
mendable manner." The quotation is made 
to show how necessary it is that writers 
should be careful where in a sentence they place 
their adverbial clauses. R. E. 

PiTTSBUKCH. Peno. * 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Main-Travbxxso Roads. Six Mississippi Valley Stones. By 
Hamlin Gaiian<L a6o pp. Ooth. $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 
Boston : Arena PuUismng Company. 1891. 

In the works of Hamlin Garland there is an 
unmistakable suggestion of both Dickens and 
Howells. What reminds one of Dickens is the 
perfectly natural way in which Mr. Garland *s 
characters talk. As you read on page after page of 
dialogue, grave or gay, you feel that vou are in the 
presence of living people, insteaci of the crea- 
tures of a story-writer*8 imagination. This is 
an art which the great English character- 
sketcher had mastered far more skilfully than 
any other writer of his time or since, and in a 
more limited way the same dexterous work- 
manship is noticeable in Mr. Garland. It is a 
real pleasure, a positive stimulant, an object 
lesson in human nature, of the American tort, 
that is to say, to be brought into imaginarv 
contact with these rough, but whole-souleo, 
types of the Western civilization ; to listen to 



their ready badinage, given and taken ; to feel 
the throbbings of their heart-strings in sorrow 
or sadness ; to be touched by the pathos of their 
hard struggle against poverty and the mortgagee ; 
and to laugh at their quick, homely wit. All 
this is perfectly real, but it is realism of a kind 
no other writer has yet been skilful or wise 
enough to depict. Mr. Garland's likeness to 
Mr. Howells lies in his analysis of the emotions, 
and of the mental conditions of his characters, 
and also in his graphic descriptions of a sun- 
rise, of a bit of scenery, or of the on-coming 
of the twilight hour. Whether the author is 
word-painting with a few short, bold strokes of 
his pen the waving fields of golden wheat or 
depicting the beauties of a bit of meadow or 
forest scenery, with the birds singing in the 
thickets and the brooks babbling musically on, 
or describing in his swift and exciting way the 
sonorous threshing machine, the re^er finds 
himself unconsciously applauding Mr. Garland's 

fenius, and likening it to a similar felicity of 
fr. Howells. Possiblv Mr. Garland is a dis- 
ciple of Mr. Howells school of writing, if 
school it may be termed, but it is only fair to 
sav that Mr. Garland writes with a virility and 
a neartiness of feeline which are wanting in the 
work of his honored friend and guide. The 
highest praise to be given to Mr. Garland is to 
advise ambitious, but unrecognized, writers to 
study his style, and, like him, to write of life as 
they see it, not as they think it should be. He 
who can do this successfully, as Mr. Garland 
does it, will win speedily the favor of a grtat 
reading public. o. m. 

Wb Ali.. By Ocure Thanet. With illustrations by £. J. Aus- 
ten and /. P. Birren. 280 pp. Ooth. New York: D. 
Appleton ft Company. 1891. 

This is a story for the young, by an author 
who ranks high among the fiction-writers of the 
day. It is a good, wnolesome story of life on 
an' Arkansas plantation, among a white and 
negro population abounding in queer ** charac- 
ters,*' whose talk is a distinct patois, altogether 
unlike anv other spoken in the English language, 
and rarefy met with authoritatively in print. 
For this reason, " We All " is instructive to any 
one who reads it, while for the young reader its 
exciting incidents will afford rare entertainment. 
The deftlv constructed plot concerns the opera- 
tions ana ultimate discovery and death of an 
outlaw, who farms by day and by night plies his 
peace-disturbing trade in the centre of a law- 
abiding people. The fifteen-year-old son of a 
Giicago railway magnate, proud, fastidious, 
aristocratic by taste and breeding, visits his 
uncle, the plantation owner, and depends for 
amusement upon the latter*s children, a boy and 
girl, both of whom are natural products of the 
raw civilization surrounding them. The con- 
trast in the respective temperaments of the 
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children thus thrown together and the environ- 
ment to which they belong is used skilfully by 
the author to point a moral, and the richly 
dressed and pampered child of luxury awakens 
finally to a sense of his own inferiority to his 
cousms, in spite of the refinement of his breed- 
ing and his life at home. This result is reached 
as the story proceeds. The boys lead an active 
out-door life, with a *possum hunt and a wild- 
hog hunt, graphically described, as incidents in* 
it Lost in the forest one night, they happen 
upon the lonely cabin of the outlaw, for years 
supposed to be inhabited by "hants *' ( Arkan- 
sas for " ghosts "), and, after a most exciting 
experience, give the alarm to the improvised 
vigilance committee. Notwithstanding the dra- 
matic climax, the story is void of anything of 
the character of sensationalism. Altogether it 
is a thoroughly agreeable and elevating tale of 
adventure admirably told. o. m. 

Russian Traits and Tirroms. By E. B. Lanin. With an 
Ode by Algernon Charles Hwinbumc. sSS pp. Paper, 35 
oenU. Boston: Ben iamin R. Tucker. 1891. 

In this book, which is the work of several 
writers, the professed aim is to give accurate 
and authoritative pictures of life and manners 
in the Czar's kingdom. If only half is true of 
all that is asserted, Russia is certainly the most 
depraved of the earth's civilized nations. The 
Czar's subjects are written down as natural-born 
liars, as slothful to the last degree, as dishonest 
and financially irresponsible, as fatalists, and 
with ideas of conjugal morality and bodily de- 
cency the very worst in the world. Mr. Ken- 
nan's statements are more than borne out in 
the chapter on prison management. An appro- 
priate chapter is devoted to Mr. Swinburne's 
ramous poem on Russia. o. m. 

Lira's Handicap. Bt Rudyard Kipling. 351 pp. aoth. 
$1.00. London and New York: Maonillan & Company, 
1891. 

This new book of Mr. Kipling's, the title of 
which is as original as the author's style, con- 
tains fourteen new short stories which have never 
before been printed. The reader who is in 
search of inimiuble stories inimitably told, or 
who would acquaint himself with Mr. Kipling's 
work, cannot do better than to read this book. 

o. M. 

A Girl in thi Karpatmians, Br Minie Muriel Dowie. 
Illustrated, joi pp. Cloth. New York: Cassell Publishing 
Company. i8>^i- 

The globe-trotting woman is a sign of the 
times. Not only is it no longer remarkable for 
women to travel long distances by rail, or 
steamer, or stage-coach unescorted, but as if to 
emphasize the ability of the sex to accomplish 
such journeys without fear and without moles- 
tation, at least five young women, within the 
past two years, have made more or less adven- 
turous tours through foreign lands unaccom- 
panied. Of this interesting quintet, four have 



written books descriptive of their travels auid 
of their experiences. We have had a book 
from the pen of the young woman who circum- 
navigated the globe in the interest of a ereat 
newspaper, and one also from the lucKless 
rival who raced against her in the interest of a 
great magazine. So far as known, the youns^ 
woman who essayed to cross the Dark Conti- 
nent in a curiously-constructed palanquin has 
not recorded her experiences in book-form* 
probably because an attack of fever caused her 
to abandon the attempt when it was only fairly 
begun. It is not at all improbable that Mrs. 
Peary, who accompanied the Arctic exploration 
party headed by her husband. Lieutenant Peary, 
will surprise the world some day with a 
thrilling narrative of life in the Arctic regions, 
— providing, of course, that she returns 
alive — in a book bearing such an attractive 
title as **A Woman at tne North Pole," or 
** Home Life in the Arctics." The account of 
** A Woman's Trip to Alaska " is still fresh in 
the mind. 

The latest book of travels by a woman is " A 
Girl in the Karpathians," in which the author, 
a Scotchwoman, less than twentv-five years old, 
tells her story simply, yet forcibly, ana at times 
with a natural piquancy of style. To a certain 
class of readers, her frank and unblushing 
confessions of suffering from the native tor- 
ments encountered in the land of the Huzuls 
may not be entertaining, but as she has under- 
taken faithfully to describe her own life there, 
she is entitled to forgiveness. An out-of-the- 
way spot it certainly was that she invaded, a 
country of which there is little authentic infor- 
mation, but which, according to the author's 
account, is not uninviting, where the inhabi- 
tants, mainly Jews, are fairly prosperous, quite 
happy, and, like most civilized but remote 
nationalities, hospitable to a degree. Possibly 
the fair traveller's appearance prepossessed them 
in her favor. She wore a tweed suit, cut like 
a man's flannel shirt, a Tam O* Shanter, and 
knickerbockers, and thus attired, spent two 
months roving through the mountain towns on 
horseback. Not only was she dressed like a 
man, but she had certain mannish accomplish- 
ments, such as cigarette smoking, swimming, 
and beer-drinking, and she carried a revolver. 
Her journeyings were without particular excit- 
ing incidents, out are readable, nevertheless. 
The language of the inhabitants is Polish, and 
of this she writes : ** The ingenuity with which 
they combine their consonants, the kaleido- 
scopic feats they can perform with an •si,* a 
*cr,' a *dr,'and an *rz,* these alone force a 
certain breathless admiration from the aspiring 
student, and even the disinterested spectator; 
but when you watch their careless and light- 
hearted feminization of a verb, your eye is 
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dazzled, and seems to lose its power of focus. 
In any case, the favorite build of a Polish word 
is four-masted and three-decked, with quite a 
heap of rigging; or perhaps it will be clearer 
if I say that it is panoramic/* o. M. 



CoMPAMATiw ViBw OF GovKRNMBNTs. By Johii Wenzel. 
26 pp. Paper, ao cents. Boston: D. C Heath & Com- 
pany. 1891. 

This is a pamphlet which shows by paralle 
columns the outlines of the governments of the 
United States, France, England, and Germany. 
It designates the functions, the qualifications, 
and the responsibilities of the chief magistrate 
or sovereign, and specifies his powers and 
duties, his tenure of office, his power of 
appointment, and such matters. It also 
describes the duties and operation of the 
respective legislative departments. It is a 
valuable work in many ways. o. M. 

Aticu5Tus JoNBS, Jr., Thb Littlb Bmothbk, and Othbm 
Storibs. By Fits Hiuch Ludlow. 293 pp. Paper, 50 
oenta. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891. 

The writer of this collection of stories, now 
reprinted by their original publishers, was one of 
the readiest story-tellers of his time. His 
training in journalism sharpened his powers of 
observation, at the same time affording 
him a wealth of inspiration for his stories. His 
sketches are marked by wit. and pathos, and 
fine character portrayal. o. m. 

Wbll Won. By Mrs. Alexander. 146 pp. Paper, 30 cents. 
New York : John A. Taylor & Company. 1891. 



IS Rbvbngb. By J. Fitagerald MoUov. 291 pp. Psiper, 

so cents. New York : John A. Taylor & Company. 1891. 

Out at Twimmutt's. By John Habberton. 197 pp. Paper, 
so cents. New York : J<^n A. Taylor & Company. 1891. 

Of these three novels, " Well Won " is the 
first of a series to be published under the 
name ** The Mayflower Library," and to con- 
tain works by the most popular modern authors. 
The others are Nos. i and a of the New Broad- 
way Series, and will be followed by books by 
W. Clark Russell, Julian Hawthorne, "The 
Duchess," James Payn, Grant Allen, George 
R. Sims, " Rita," and several other well-known 
fiction writers. o. M. 

Thb Historv of Modbrn Civiuzation. A Hand-book 
baaed upon M. Gu»tave Ducoudsay's Histoire Sommaire de 
la QvUtiation. Edited by Rev. J. Verschovle, M. A. 
lUastrated. 587 pp. Qoth. New York : D. Appleton & 
Company. 1891. 

An exhaustive work along the lines of the 
subjects suggested by a broad interpretation of 
the title has been attempted by the editor of 
this volume, and he has succeeded admirably. 
Within its pages are contained the history of 
the world from the rise and spread of Chris- 
tianity until to-day. The work treats not only 
of the political history of civilization, but also 
of the world's no less important advance in the 
arts and sciences, in literature, in commerce, 



in exploration, in reli^ous and social freedom, 
in philosophy, in music and the drama, in edu- 
cation, in political economy, and in a thousand 
and one evidences of humanity's onward march 
toward its natural destiny. Indisputably a work 
of much research and authentic information, 
the book deserves to be commended to the stu- 
dent, and to the general reader as well. The liter- 
ary man or woman will find in it a vast storehouse 
of world's knowledge, arranged and classified 
with due consideration of the purpose for which 
it is intended. The beginnings of the age of 
letters and the motives actuating the various 
great literary names from age to age are intelli- 
gently brought out. Probably no more valuable 
work on the same subject exists in English. 

o. M. 

Principlbs of Poutical ElcoNOMY. By Charles Gide. 
Translated by Edward Percy Jacobsen. 581 pp. Cloth, 
$2.00. Boston : D. C. Heath ft Company. 1S91. 

This is a translation of an important French 
work on political economy. It is not a text- 
book, but is intended for students who have 
mastered the elements of political economy, and 
who desire a guide to a broader and more 
philosophical study of the subject. A most in- 
teresting, as well as timely, chapter is that on 
" The Question of Free Trade and Protection," 
in which the author writes without bias on both 
the advantages and the disadvantages of pro- 
tective duties. He also shows under what con- 
ditions the bounty system is preferable. The 
chapter on " Credit " considers the banking 
system from a scientific point of view. The 
Socialist system is also exhaustively analyzed. 
The book is able, scholarly, and comprehen- 
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o. M. 



A Mbrciful Divorcs. A Storv of Sodety. By F. W. Maude. 
Town and Country Series, soo pp. Paper, 50 cents. New 
York: O. Appleton ft Co. 1891. 

It is the favorite habit with society story- 
writers nowadays to marry the man and the 
woman early in the book, and then to involve 
them in a career of scandal and intrigue, result- 
ing finally either in separation and the union of 
each with more congenial life-partners, or in 
death, or, what is worse, in disgrace. It ap- 
pears to be true that many novel-readers prefer 
a story in which ** marital infelicity," with all 
that the term suggests, supplies the inspiration 
of the story to one which concerns the pure, 
sweet, deep love of a young couple, and their 
marriage, after the usual obstacles or complica- 
tions have l)een overcome, on the last page but 
one. In " A Merciful Divorce " a youn^ Eng- 
lish girl, whose father is unable to pav his bets 
made on the race-course, sacrifices nerself in 
order to regain his lost honor, and marries a 
a rich parvenu, whom, of course, she does not 
love. The man to whom she has been engaged, 
and whom she loves, nobly smothers his love, 
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and, his own resources requiring replenishment, 
within a year he marries the daughter of a 
Dverpool millionaire. The author utilizes 
these situations to write a strong and dramatic 
story of " high society " life, with betting, 
gamoling, horse-racing, flirtation, and kindred 
weaknesses of the English **fast set** to give 
the story color. The description of the racing 
itself is a creditable bit of fine writing, and the 
story, as a whole, is a good piece of work. 

o. M. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 



[ All books aent to the editor of Thb Wkitbb will be ao> 
koowledged under this heading. They will receiTe such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the macaxine.] 

Stbphbn Elucott's Dauchtbk. By Mrs. J. H. Needell. 
493 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 1891. 

*' Spoons." Puck's Library, No. 50, "»o pp. Paper, 10 cents. 
New York : Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1891. 

*' Whisksxs." Puck's Library, No. 51. 3oa»» Patper, 10 



cents. New York : Keppler & Schwani 



30 Ji^ 
maip^ 



1891. 



Diana op thb Ckossways. By George Meredith. 278 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, ft Company. 
1891. 

Elsib. By W. Heimburg. 236pp. Paper, 2$ cents. Chicago: 
Rand, NlcNally, & Company. 1891. 

Francbsca oa Rimini. By Ernest von Wildenbruch. Illus- 
trated. 291 pp. Paper, jo cents. Chicago: Laird & 
Lee. 1891. 

Thb Racs Problbm, and Othbm Ckitiqub«. By H. W. 
Holley. 143 pp. Cloth, $1.00. BufFalo : Charles Wells 
Moulton. 1891. 

Thb Mountains op Orbgon. By W. G. Steel. Illustrated. 
109 pp. Cloth, l^i.oo. Portland, Oregon : David Steel. 
1890. 

Thb Ministbm's Wooing. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 597 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Com- 
pany. 1891. 

Fontbnav, thb Swordsman. By Fortune du Boisgobey. 325 
pp. Paper. $0 cents. Chicago : Rand, McNally. & Com- 
pany. 1891. 

Hints for thb Miluon. 224 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chi- 
cago : Rand, McNally, & Compaay. 1891. 

Thr World Against Hrr. By Edward R. Roe. 254 pp. 
Paper, IS cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1891. 



NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 

From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 62 Stan- 
hope street, Boston : Vocal-" The SaUor's Vision." Edward 
Fuller and G. J. Couchois; "Agnes." Frans Petersilea; 
"Johnny Doolan's Cat." George Horocastle and John Cooke ; 
" If Thou Hast a Key," Carl Bohm ; " Once only Comes the 
Hour." Ambrose Davenport and Carl Bohm ; " Alone, yet not 
Alone," Henry Vaughan and Paul Rodney; "The FeUow 
who Played the Drum," Arthur West and J«hn S. Baker; 
"Pretty Giri! Rather!" Felix McGlennoo and John S. 
Baker; "Only Sad Memories," WUl J. Moorman; "Good 
Night ! " H. W. Longfellow and Luigi Densa ; " Jack and 
Jill," male quartette, arranged by Warren Davenport; " For- 
wBid Mardi." mala quartette, airanfcd by W. Davenport; 



" Harvest Sunday," six numbers, C. C. Steams ; " The Angel's 
Promise," violin accompaniment, Frederic E. Weatherby and 
H. Behrend. Piano — " Vivadt^ Galop," A. Corraggio; 
"Golden Moon," Charles Drumheller; " La Califomienne." 
Henri Hen ; " VaUlance," Joseph Ascher; " Tarantella.*' J. C. 
Dunster ; " OrienUl Perfumes," valse brillante, G. Bellenghi ; 
" Valse Militaire," Emile Waldteufel; " Sweet Remembrance," 
waltz, E. Waldteufel ; " Tramway," for four hands, L. Gob- 
baerts. 

LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the foUowing Hat, 
win confer a favor if they will mention Thr Writbr when thay 
write.] 

Thr Porms op Thomas Bailsy Alorich. With Portrait. 
Frank Dempster Sherman. Ctntury iof September. 

Country Nrwspaprrs. E. W. Howe. Ctnhtrj for Sep- 
tember. 

How Sir Edwin Arnold Writrs His Pobtrv. Re- 
printed from CasuWs Saturday J otimal in Rtvkm 0/ Rtvkmt 
for September. 

SoaRTY WoMRN AS AUTHORS. Anna Vernon Doney. 
C^smp^iiam for September. 

On Crrtain Rrcrnt Short Storibs. Brandcr Mat- 
thews. C^tmcpditan for September. 

Buying Fiction ry Mrasurb. Roline Elgin. KmU 
FkUTt H^asktMg'Um for September 16. 

Thb Thbory op Fiction-making. Maurice Thompson. 
CkaitiMtiqmam for October. 

Anrcdotbs op Dickrns. Likrmry mmd Shtdit for Sep- 
tember. 

Naturausm in Fiction. Edgar Fawcett. Ntm Ymrk 
World for September 19. 

Whrrr Milton Wrotr " Paradisb Lost." Reprinted 
from MacmUla$C$ Magaziiu in Qmories MAgmMtnt for Septem- 
ber. 

PoBTS Laurratr. Reprinted from Mtrry Emgiand in 
Querus MagoMmt for September. 

LowRLL Mildly CRiTiasRD. Theodore Watts. Rqvinted 
from London AtMMmtum in BomUh Tramscr^ lot September 8. 

Thr Allrcrd Bribrry op Nrwspapbr Criticr. Philip 
G. Hubert, Jr. Epoch for August 21. 

Thr Hour op thr Short Story. W. D. Howells. 
Editor's Study in Harptr^s Magazitu for September. 

Thr Evolution op thr Socirty Journau Mrs. Roger 
A. Pryor. CotmMpolitan for September. 

Frank G. vARpRNTBR. With Portrait. Preu and Prmter 
for August 29. 

Irrlano's Patriot Port. No Satnt MagmMtrnt (Bal- 
timore ) for September. 

Mr. Childs* Library and Curios. So Natmt Mitigim- 
Mtno ( Baltimore ) for September. 

Thr Evolution op thr Hrroinb. Eliaa M. Moore. 
KaU Fuld^s H^mtkimgioM for September 2 

Inpbrior Paprr a Mrnacb to thb Pbrmambncv op 
LiTBRATURR. Rossiter Johnson. Reprinted from iVIrw VorJk 
H^or/d in Lihrmfyjomrmal iof August 

Hbalthy Hbroinbs. "Jullen Gordon." Lippimeotft (or 
October. 

Hacknbybo Quotations. Lylie O. Harris. KmU Fi*U*t 
iVmtkmgUm for September 23. 
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A Rbaustic Critic. Maurice Thorapson. America for 
Septeinber 17. 

Names in Novbls. Reprinted from Blackmoo€r$ Maga9in4 
in Amurkn for Septeinber 17. 

Jambs Russbll Lowbi.l. Richard Henry Stoddard. N^tk 
A 9n*rican Review for October. 

Lovb-Stokibs. Reprinted from New Orleans Times-Dtmo- 
crai in Public O^ini^n for August 8. 

Thb Intbllbctual Movbmbnt in Russia. Reprinted 
from Paris Remte d*s Rnmes in Ptiblie Opinion for August 8 

Lbadinc London Pafbrs and Thbir Editors. V. — Tk * 
Daily Grapkic. Paper atid Preu for August. 

PoPB. BU iche Wilder Bellamy. Ckristian Union for Sep 
tember 5. 

A War Corrbspondbnt*s Rbminiscbncbs. Archibald 
Forbes. Reprinted from HimUentk Century \si Toronto Week 
for September 4. 

Thb Erotic Novbl. Elizabeth Deering Hanscom. Re 
printed from Boston Journal Sxi PtMic Opinion for September 

Signs as Advbrtisbmbnts. Charles F. Benjamin. Printors 
Ink for September 16. 

Major Bundy. Obituary, with Portrait. Harper* s Weekly 
tor September 19. 

Nambs in Novbls. Reprinted from Blackwood's Edinhergk 
MdgoMine in Literary Digest for September la. 

Thb Library at San Marino. Herbert Vivian. Reprinted 
from the Library in Literary Digest for September la. 

"Thb Old Sbttlbr** ( Ed Mott). Tom Masson. New 
Bedford Evening Journal for September 19. 

Gbtting London Nbws. Frederick R. Burton. New 
Bedford Standard for September 19. 

LiTBBARY Stylb. Reprinted from St. Louis Globe-Demo^ 
crttt in Public Opinion for September 20. 

Southbrn Litbraturb. Reprinted from Atlanta Con- 
stitution in Public Opinion for September ao. 

From an Old Nbwspapbr. Edward Irenaeus Stevenson. 
Ckristian Union for September 26. 

Goldsmith. Blanche Wilder Bellamy. Ckristian Union 
for September 26. 

Emily Dickinson's Lbttbrs. Thomas Wentworth Htggin- 
ion. Atlantic Montkly tor October. 

Mr. Howblls' Litbrary Crbbd. Atlantic Montkly for 
October. 

Charlbs Dudlby Warnbr*s Minor Essays. Editorial. 
Springfield Republican for September 20. 

Thb Moobrn Thirst for Rbalism. Paul Kester. Koto 
Field's Weukington for September 9. 

Shorthand in Journausm. J. R. Stevenson. Prank 
Harrison's Skortkand Magazine for October. 

Jambs Russbll Lowbll. Poem. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Atlantic Montkly for October. 

An Emcush Vibw of Lowbll. Sidney Low. Reprinted 
from Fortnigktly Review in Public Opinion for Septonber s6. 
Chicago's Litbrary Sbt. Ckicago Evening Journal for 
September 19- 
Embrson. Seattle Post-Intelligencer for September 13. 
Hawthornb in England. Edgar L. Wakeman. New 
Orleans Picayune for September to. 

Naturalum in Fiction. Edgar Fawcett. New York 
Sunday World for September ao. 

Magaiinb-makino. San Frasscioco Daily Report for 
September 12. 

SoaAL Vbbss. Algemoo Charles Swinbome. Forum (or 
October. 



A School-girl's Rbcollbctions op Hans Christian 
Andbrsbn. Fraiilein Rosa SchmeU. St. Nickoias for 
October. 

Books op Oldbn Timbs. C. A. Lynde. St. Nickoias for 
October. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 



Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Aldrich have returned from 
their short European trip, and are now at their 
delightful country home on the shore of Lake 
Ponkapog. 

America {Ch\czgo) has been merged in the 
Graphic^ and its separate publication ceased 
with the number for September 24 — the last 
of the sixth volume. America itself was the 
successor of the Current. 

W. R. Hearst, of the San. Francisco Exam- 
inery proposes to erect in Washington a 
magnificent building, which will cost about 
$2,ooo,ooa^and which will be devoted to the 
accommdH^tion of press associations and news* 
paper correspondents. 

The New York Herald has offered a prize 
of $200 for the best new and original one-act 
drama, comedy or genteel farce, on an Ameri- 
can subject, written by a resident of the United 
States, and submitted before December i. The 
plays must contain 4,000 words, call for the use 
of only one scene, and not more than seven 
characters. The winning play will be produced 
at one of the leading New York theatres. 

Palmer Cox has signed a contract with the 
Ladies^ Home Journal whereby his amusing 
little " Brownies " will hereafter belong ex- 
clusively to the yournal, Mr. Cox's contract 
begins with the October number. 

John L. Heaton and Mrs. Eliza Putnam 
Heaton will be joint editors of the new Provi- 
dence (R. I.) News. Mrs. Heaton has been 
editing the woman's page of the New York 
Recordery and her income from this and other 
newspaper work when she left New York for 
Providence was about $4,000 a year. She is a 
New England woman, and graduated from 
Boston University in 1880, at the head of her 
class. Upon her marriage she settled in 
Brooklyn, and became associated with her 
husband in his work on the Brooklyn Daily 
Timus. 
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Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Century^ 
Henry C Walsh, editor of UppincotCs Maga- 
Mtnty and James Jeffrey Roche, editor of the 
Pilots spent Sunday, September 13, at Marion, 
and were the guests of ex-President and Mrs. 
Qeveland. 

Mrs. Margaret Deland (who prefers to be' 
called Mrs. L. F. Deland ) has arrived home 
at 112 Mt. Vernon street with her handsome 
husband, her large dog, and a new manuscript 
volume of short stories. Mrs. Deland worked 
regulariy a stated number of hours all through 
her absence at Kennebunkport every day, just 
as she does at home. 

Chicago is in search of a poet for the opening 
of the Columbian Exposition. Stoddard, Sted- 
man, Aldrich, and George E. Woodberry have 
been suggested. 

Dr. Holmes contributes to the October At- 
lantic a poem in tribute to James Russell 
Lowell. 

A bird*s-eye view, so to speak, of contempo- 
raneous miscellaneous literature is afforded by 
the perusal of the Weekly Bulletin^ published 
in Boston by B. R. Tucker. It is built upon a 
novel plan worthy of its Yankee originator. It 
wiU save literary, or professional, or business 
men many hours of time each week, for it will 
give them at a glance the titles of important arti- 
cles in the newspapers and magazines, and the 
space they occupy. The procuring of any arti- 
cle or articles desired is an easy matter, for the 
editor undertakes to supply these by means of 
a unique system of coupons. The Bulletin 
costs only fifty cents a year. 

"Albert Ross" (Linn B. Porter) is on his 
way to Europe again. He will visit Spain 
Morocco, Algeria, and Italy before his return. 

Dr. Edward Eggleston, who has just taken a 
second wife, is one of the oldest contributors 
to the Century magazine. He began his work 
for it by writing the literary notes for the first 
number, and furnished its first short story, 
which, under pressure, he wrote between four 
o'clock on a Friday and midnight of Saturday. 
It was called " Hulda, the Help." Dr. Eggle- 
ston and his bride will pass the honeymoon at 
the author*s home at Lake George. 



The office of Frank Harrison^s MagOMims 
has been removed from Newark, N. J., to 
Boston. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney celebrated her sixty- 
seventh birthday September 16. 

The "Lounger" of the Critic says: "How 
much there is in a word ! A lady sent a poem 
to a certain magazine, and in return received a 
letter which made her cheeks bum with indig- 
nation. What the editor said might be true, 
bat he could have expressed himself with less 
brutal frankness. In the course of a week, how- 
ever, she received the following letter, which 
soothed her wounded pride, and at the same 
time gave her much amusement : " Dear 
Madame: On August 7th, we wrote you re 
garding your poem, saying by mistake that we 
had * so much better on hand.* We intended 
to say that we had * so much matter on hand,* 
and could therefore only use it without compen- 
sation." 

Miss M^nie Muriel Dowie, the " Girl in the 
Karpathians," was married recently to Henry 
Norman, of the Pall Mall GaMette. Mr. Nor- 
man, although an Englishman, is a graduate <^ 
Harvard College. He returned to London not 
long ago from a trip around the world in the in- 
terests of the Ganette, 

The New York Tribune recently stated that the 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale was seventy-nine 
years of age, which is just ten years too many. The 
mistake has brought forth two pleasant letters 
of correction. One is from Dr. Hale, who says : 
" This will be all right ten years hence, bat at 
present is a little * previous,* or, as I think the 
reporters say, * premature.* Keep it among the 
obituaries at Hal ; and if you will print it again 
in 1 90 1, it will gratify yours truly, Edward £. 
Hale." The other is from the Rev. Dr. Henry 
M. Field, editor of the Evangelist^ who, as will 
be seen, has strong personal reasons for making 
the correction. " How dare you," expostulates 
Dr. Field, "make Edward Everett Hale seyenCy<- 
nine years old.' In doing so you are not only 
pushing him to the wall, but me, too ; for we 
were born on the same day, April 3, 1822, so 
that he always calls me his twin brother — a 
fact to which I refer in dedicating my book, 
• Old Spain and New Spain,* to him." 
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In the North American Review for October 
a worthy tribute to the late James Russell 
Lowell, who was the editor of the Revi^iw from 
1863 to 1872, is offered by his friend and 
fellow poet, Richard Henry Stoddard. 

The Critic Company, of New York, announces 
the advent of a new magazine devoted to the 
discussion of social and economic questions 
and the advancement of organized charities, to 
be called the Charities Reifiew. The first 
number will be published November i. 

Elizabeth Bisland, the Cosmopolitan's Vound- 
the-world traveller, is engaged to C. W. Wet- 
more, a young New York lawyer, partner of 
General F. C. Barlow. They met at a country 
club ball on Long Island. They will be mar- 
ried this month. 

A second edition of the " History of the 
Franco-German War,*' by Count von Moltke, 
has been published. The entire manuscript is 
written in the late field marshal's own hand, 
and has graciously been presented to the pub- 
lishers by his heirs. 

A critical article, which will probably excite 
some curiosity as to the author, appears in the 
October number of the Atlantic. It is entitled 
"Mr. Howell's Literary Creed," which, it may 
be added, is not precisely the creed of the 
writer of the paper, since he calls it "dreadfully 
contemporaneous and hopelessly individual." 

The Critic says that in the later years of 
Lowell's life the Century Maganine offered him 
$1,000 each for as many essays as he would 
write for its columns, and that Harper's Maga- 
Mine made him a proposition of $5,000 for six 
essays. He declined both offers. 

Wolcott Balestier, who has collaborated with 
Rudyard Kipling in the new novel which the 
Century will begin publishing in November, 
is a young American now living in London. 
He is a writer and a business man as well, 
being a member of the recently organized firm 
of Heinemann & Balestier, of Leipsic, which is 
publishing a series of copyrighted English and 
American novels on the continent of Europe in 
the fashion of the Tauchnttz editions. He was 
formerly the editor of the New York humorous 
weekly. Time, 



Percy Fitzgerald has written a fuU and most 
entertaining " Life of James Boswell," which is 
to be published shortly by D. Appleton & Co. 
Mr. Fitzgerald has made a book full of inter- 
esting anecdotes, and readable throughout. It 
will contain portraits of Boswell and of Dr. 
Johnson. 

Frank Bolles, secretary of Harvard College, 
has found time to complete the book on which 
he has been working so long, and it appears in 
the fall announcement of Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. It will be especially interesting to Cam- 
bridge people, for it deals with out-door life in 
this vicinity, the scenery, the birds, and the 
thoughts which leisurely tramps Around the out- 
lying towns of Boston would naturally inspire. 

Mrs. Margaret Woods Lawrence, author of 
" Marion Graham," occupies one of the most his- 
toric mansions in Marblehead, a house of Revo- 
lutionary fame, known now as " Linden Home.' 
Mrs. Lawrence is at present the guest of Dr. 
Hiram Orcutt, in Dorchester, on her way to 
Lake wood, N. J., where she will pass the winter. 

Sir Edwin Arnold is to begin his American 
tour in Boston November 6. Sir Edwin's en- 
tertainment will consist of descriptive talks and 
readings from his poems and writings on India. 

W. C. Noble, the sculptor, who has a studio 
at Cambridge, has received a commission from 
an unknown person to model an $18,000 bronze 
statue of William EUery Channing, to be 
erected in Touro Park, Newport, R. I. 

The publishers of the Cosmopolitan paid 
Madeleine Lemaire for the illustrations of 
"Three Women of the Com^die Fran9aise," 
published in the October number, ten times the 
amount paid for the article. 

A colossal bust of the late James Russell 
Lowell, by the young sculptor, William Ordway 
Partridge, is exhibited at Mr. Partridge *s studio 
122 Boylston street, Boston. The bust of Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, from the same hand, is 
still to be seen at the studio. 

Mrs. Maud Howe Elliot is giving receptions 
and later a literary talk every Monday night at 
Mrs. J. Clinton Gray's at Newport September 
14 she discussed the pertinent question, " Has 
America Produced a Poet ? " 
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" lulien Gordon " ( Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
Crugcr ) contributes to Lippincotfs for Septem- 
ber a paper entitled " Healthy Heroines." She 
declaims against the delicate style of heroines to 
be found in old-fashioned novels, and declares, 
" If we turn to history, we will find that the few 
women who have ruled it and the hearts of men 
were not invalids." 

The October Century contains a frontispiece 
portrait of Rudyard Kipling and an article on 
his work by Edmund Gosse. Mr. Gosse says 
that Kipling was bom in Bombay in Christmas 
week, 1865, and is therefore only in his twenty- 
sixth year. 

The only near relative of Mr. Lowell now 
living, except his daughter, Mrs. Burnett, is his 
elder sister, Mrs. S. R. Putnam, of Beacon 
street, Boston. Mrs. Putnam, although ad- 
vanced in years, is engaged upon some literary 
work of a biographical character. 

Afunse/s Weekly has been transformed into 
MuHse/s Afagasine, the first (October) number 
of which will be ready in a few days. It will 
be of the same size and price as Scribner's^ but 
will publish no serial stories. 

Dr. George Macdonald has written a new 
novel, " The Flight of a Shadow." 

The Brooklyn Institute will commemorate 
Monday, November 30, the eightieth birthday 
of Wendell Phillips. An address will be made 
by George William Curtis, and Rev. John W. 
Chadwick will read a poem. 

Mr. Gladstone has been chiefly engaged dur- 
ing the recess in rearranging his library. This 
reaches stupendous proportions, and is always 
being added to. Years ago he invented or 
adapted an arrangement of shelves in the 
library which enabled him to stow away an al- 
most incredible number of books in a given 
space, but the flowing tide of books threatens to 
swamp the castle, and he has been obliged to 
make provision for them outside. He has ac- 
cordingly had constructed close to the castle a 
building of corrugated iron. Mr. Gladstone, 
assisted by his daughter, Mrs. Drew, has spent 
many happy hours since parliament was pro- 
rogued in arranging his books in this new loca- 
tion. 



Mr. and Mrs. Augustin Daly and Miss Ada 
Rehan visited Tennyson September 23, and 
listened to the reading of a three-act comedy 
written by the poet laureate. Daly has bought 
the play, but is not ready yet to say much about 
it. He does say, however, that he will produce it 
in New York this winter. 

Walter McDougall, who has made an enviable 
reputation as the cartoonist of the New York 
Worlds has written a novel, which is his first 
attempt in the line of fiction. 

Mrs. Sallie Toler, of Wichita, Kan., has a 
series of illustrated sketches of *' Notable 
Kansas Women " running through Frank 
Leslie* s Newspaper. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brander Matthews were in 
Lucerne September 12. 

Mrs. Mary A. Denis^on, accompanied by her 
sister, Mrs. Walter S. Eaton, both residents 
of Washington, D. C, have been visiting their 
brother. Dr. R. R. Andrews, of Cambridge. 

F. W. Bourdillon, author of the lyric begin- 
ning *' The night has a thousand eyes," has pre- 
pared for publication a volume entitled " A Lost 
God." 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps- Ward has com- 
pleted her biography of her late father, Pro- 
fessor Austin Phelps, and it will be published at 
an early date by the Scribners. An interesting 
feature of the book is the autobiographical 
matter relating to Professor Phelps* youth and 
early manhood. 

The D. Lothrop Co. has in press for immedi- 
ate publication, a new edition of Miss E. £. 
Brown's ** Life of James Russell Lowell," with 
three new chapters added. 

Jessie Fothergill, whose most successful work 
was the musical novel, " The First Violin," could 
not herself play an instrument — could not even 
sing. 

The editor of American Notes and Queries 
( Phijadelphia ) asked 480 editors all over the 
country which pronunciation each preferred: 
adver//>/ment or ad^/^rtisement ? Roughly 
speaking, the canvass yielded, from all parts of 
the country : For adz/^rtisement 230 votes. 
For adver/ii^ment 250 votes, or a majority for 
adver/zi^ment of twenty votes. 
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Emtimo at thi BotTON PotT-omoi At MooMo-eiAM MAIL MATTiii. aod his dafk-blue e3re8, and with the sometiiiiet 

pensive, but more often placid, expression, there 

PAGB ^^^^ aspects of his pale face that were beautiful, 

Jamm Partom Firootiipieoc although perhaps this struck you more after you 

Jamm Pakton. HarHtt Pmetn s^^srd. ... aji had found the beauty of his character. It was 

Tn. Man WmwuT a Co«a«.c Emmm CmrUun. aw at a ball in Washington, somewhat later, that, as 

An Editouai. Gbowu A. Mbm$ur. aje he Commented on the flowing wine, the Splendid 

OiM w<mAif'« Way with Scsaicbooks. oup0 b. toilets, the flowers, the jewels, the abundant 

HaifT*G.T' Work' as a ' V^^^ ' H^t *'* ^^*«' ^ "^ »^<^ ^^ ^^ originality of his 

UmUm0od, A. A. FcipU, P0tur CoaUi, D, disapproval cvcu in enjoying the enjoyment of 

Nkk^u^n, I. E. Ltarmd, Rudoiph Kauffmatm, Others, and learned then tiie strength of passion 

Scott G.B<me.Hamiit<mP.iu,j0uphR.DunUp, ^j^^ which hc regarded all things that worked 

ArrnoACMiNG th« Editoh. EiiMobttk G. Jordan. 343 ^^^ ^^« &^^ o^ >^ ^^ humanity. My Subsequent 

Gbtting on a NBwspAm. John s. Ritenour. . . 344 acquaintance showed me that his intense con- 

Editobial. ,46 victions were a part of himself, of his life, his 

James Parton, 346 — AdvertUing Magazine Coo- .j ^-^ j • ^ j 11. 

tribotors, ,46 -The Writer', uterary Bureau. . ,46 ^^cntity ; and SO intense and Compelling were 

Jambs Parton. Robort Wators 347 they that there vras something wonderful in the 

Thb Scbap Baskbt ,47 habitual repression which he exercised, although 

TH.°^r::o^M'.^'o';'wo^I"^"' '".'^: : z »*** *"•* **"" **""' "*"""'' *»"'''""* ''^ •"'*'«- 

"EquaUyAs." ,48 nation or rapture carried him away. For he 

Book Rbvibws ^ admired, in the depth of his being, all fine action 

UT«A«y A«TKx«i ,M Pbbiodicals. as. and intention : he was on the side of every re- 

NbWS AMD NOTBS jj, ^ 

-— - '- • ir form; he suffered with every sufferer ; he was 

JAMES PARTON. ^^c enemy of oppression, of cruelty, of craft, 

and the redresser of every wrong. He had, 

I first met Mr. Parton some twenty-five besides this, the pure genius of common sense, 

years ago, at General Butler's house in Wash- It was owing, probably, to this self-control 

ington, which Mrs. Butler's gracious and de- that one would hardly have suspected that he 

lightful presence made unlike any other. We was not a happy man at that eariier period, 

were very gay under the spell of Fanny Fern's although one might have thought him a solitary 

irresistible drollery ; and the air of amused in- man, whose feelings were deepened by being 

dulgence with which Mr. Parton listened was forced back on himself. He had married Fanny 

very attractive. Indeed, his whole personality Fern in a moment of chivalrous impulse, for 

was attractive : it was one of great simplicity the sake of affording her protection at a time 

and dignity. His voice was low and musical, his when she was undergoing some painful injustice, 

manner the perfection of quiet, except when and, with his usual unconventional habit, ignor- 

aroused in one of his enthusiasms. He was so ing the difference of age. Before a month had 

slender that he seemed taller than he was, with passed he had discovered his misUke. Gener- 

the scholarly air of one who bends over books ; ous, noble, and true, Fanny Fern had suffered 

while with his dark hair, and lashes, and beard, trials which had made her morbid and difficult ; 

Copyright, 1891, by Wiluam H. Hills. All righu r«Mrvcd. 
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that in his view a mother also was a sacred 
thing. 

A few years ago Mr. Parton bought and 
moved into one of the tree-shadowed, large 
square houses of the old town, with an acre or 
so of ground around it, which he and his wife 
beautified with shrubs, and trees, and flowers, 
and where he delighted to work, or to join the 
children at their play. Every contrivance for 
their play was there : the tennis court, the swing, 
the see-saw, for out-door weather ; the barn fitted 
up for storms ; and that, not only for his own 
children, but for any children, either of the rich 
or poor, who wished, — the only condition of 
admittance being their good behavior. He was 
with the children in their play and pleasure; as 
much an enthusiast about the base-ball game as 
about their books, and he was always leading 
them up by word and deed to loftier develop- 
ment both of mind and body. His best thought 
was not too good for them, and what he dared to 
think, he always dared to say. 

From the day when Mr. Parton first came to 
Newburyport he entered heart and soul into the 
interests about him. He acquainted himself, 
impartially, with all sorts and conditions ; he 
went on our pleasure parties and was their life ; 
he made himself familiar with all the region 
round in drives and sails ; he joined the evening 
clubs formed by some of the intellectual men, 
where his modesty never allowed him to assume 
superiority, but where his outspoken sincerity 
always attested his self-respect ; and he became 
a member of the school committee, his official 
visits always being hailed with joy by both 
teachers and pupils, for he invariably aroused 
their intelligence with some novel thought, and 
they felt his interest was genuine. He had the 
welfare of the town always at heart, and there 
was, perhaps, no citizen there so generally 
beloved. His courtesy was unfailing ; and it was 
not the courtesy of fine manners, but of a fine 
nature. After some impetuous outburst of con- 
viction, his immediate and childlike gentleness 
and sweetness were most winning. As a guest, 
he exerted himself with all his rare powers for 
the pleasure of the house ; as a host, he made 
you feel his hearth your own. He was delighted 
to find anything to praise in another ; he had 
always, in his large charity, the extenuating 



word for the sinner, but he never had any 
for the sin. And his charity was not only that 
of the liberal thinker, but of the generous giver. 
I recall one Christmas when he and his whole 
household put together the amount that their 
Christmas gifts would have cost and gave it to 
a family in need; and that was one act out of a 
life filled with such acts. If you wanted coun- 
sel, if you wanted sympathy, if you wanted help, 
you were sure of it from Mr. Parton. An un- 
believer himself as to religious dogmas, he had 
immense hospitality to other people*s creeds : 
it was not what people believed, but what they 
were which signified to him ; and this liberality 
of his had a very enlarging influence on all who 
came within his reach. He had as warm friend- 
ships with clergymen as with agnostics, and he 
had their deep respect. An Orthodox doctor 
of divinity, an Andover trustee, was among 
those who paid the last tribute of regard at his 
funeral ; and an Episcopal clergyman published 
in the local paper afterward a generous estimate 
of his worth and goodness. He met death 
with unbroken serenity, and without a fear 
troubled only by the knowledge — which he 
possessed first of any — that he was leaving 
those he loved, the children who needed him, 
the wife who adored him. He would never 
admit that he was suffering, lest it should make 
them suffer to know it. Although not strong 
for some years, the actual illness of failing 
heart and labored breath lasted but seven 
weeks. His mind was clear and undisturbed, 
his affections strong and sweet, and his courage 
perfect to the end. 

Mr. Parton's home life was singularly beau- 
tiful, the family union perfect. He gave 
the morning to work, dictating usually to an 
amanuensis, and more lately to a typewriter. 
He was fond of his work ; believed in it and in 
its value, and had especial satisfaction in the 
faithfulness of his last undertaking, the ** Life 
of Voltaire," to which he had given the leisure 
and much of the hard work of twenty years. 
It was not the satisfaction of vanity, a quality 
of which he was entirely destitute, but that of 
having achieved vindication and appreciation 
for his subject, — and his subjects were chosen 
more often than not from those who had en- 
dured misrepresentation and obloquy, and had 
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and he had the hot, impetuous temper of youth. 
Separating at once, but coming together out of 
regard to propriety and expediency, they lived 
under the same roof, sometimes in friendly 
habit, sometimes in a state of armed neutrality. 
His first glimpse of sunshine, at this time of 
wretchedness, was the coming into the house of 
the little six-weeks-old grandchild whose mother 
had just died. He turned toward her with his 
whole sore heart; all the tendrils of his affection 
twined around this baby ; she was the peace- 
maker, the mutual object of interest ; delight in 
the unfolding of the little flower was the one 
thing on which all agreed. He has told me 
that if he lived a thousand years and served her 
in them all, he could never repay the child the 
debt of happiness he owed her in bringing light 
into his darkness. From her sweet babyhood 
to her brilliant and beautiful womanhood this 
child never ceased to be a source of continual 
happiness to him. 

The heroism with which Fanny Fern met 
the cruel fate of a mortal disease, involving se- 
vere surgery and unspeakable suffering, aroused 
in Mr. Parton an admiration for the real gran- 
deur of her character under whatever else 
encumbered it, and in the six years of her 
illness he was unremitting in affording her all 
the comfort and content she could receive. 
After her death, he wrote to my husband and 
myself that he should like to have the child 
brought up in a large country town, having once 
seen Newbury port, and having been attracted 
by what he had heard us say of it, and asking 
our advice and assistance in procuring a home 
there for her and her aunt, he to be with them 
in the summers, and in New York in the 
winters. Hut after a little, the time given to 
New York grew less and less, and he purchased 
a house and established a permanent home in 
Newburyport. 

It was in opening this new home that he 
thought how different it would be were it mother 
and father and child entering it, instead of 
people held together by a so much looser bond. 
But it was a very cheerful and pleasant home, 
for all that ; and brought into such close rela- 
tion, he had occasion to see and feel, as never 
before, the devotedness, the faithfulness, the 
charm of her who was at its head, one of the most 



unselfish persons, the most self-forgetting women 
I have ever known; and that love for her grew intp 
being which at last made him ask her to become 
his wife. With his wholly unconventional habit 
of thought, he saw no impropriety in the case ; 
and his marriage with her mother had been 
hardly more than a marriage in name. He had 
no idea of the illegality of this second marriage; 
and his horror, on being advised of that ^ct 
shortly after the wedding, was extreme. He 
left the house at once, till they could go to New 
York, where there was no restriction of the 
sort, and be remarried. A bill, legalizing the 
marriage, passed the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, but was vetoed by a governor who could 
hardly have realized how much worse it was to 
put a stigma on a family than to sacrifice an 
ecclesiastical punctilio. Some precedents in 
law, however, declaring valid a civil contract 
made under similar conditions, set the matter 
at rest. 

I was not at home at that time, but the 
idea of such a marriage being repugnant to me, 
I spoke of it with unpardonable freedom. 
Whatever condemnatory thought I had, being 
their friend, I should have been silent. I ought 
to have remembered, too, that his younger years, 
the fact of the use of his Christian name by all 
in the family, and the separate life he led, had 
hindered any filial feeling or relation; and I 
should have known that two such noble people 
could do nothing which did not seem to them 
noble. I am glad that I had the grace to go to 
them afterward and express my sorrow and 
receive their forgiveness. It was impossible 
for Mr. Parton to do anything else but forgive ; 
it was out of his power to nourish a resentment, 
or an unkindly feeling: his heart overflowed 
with good-will. 

It seemed with this marriage as if Mr. Parton 
had just begun to live. He was deeply, calmly 
happy, and he shed his happiness on all about 
him. He once said he had been so happy that 
it would be sheer avarice in him to demand 
another life. His two children afforded him 
unceasing joy, and his love for them expanded 
to all other children. Every child, of whatever 
birth or breeding, was to him a mirror of the 
best possibilities of human nature ; he was him- 
self an ideal of fatherhood ; it was natural, then, 
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that in his view a mother also was a sacred 
thing. 

A few years ago Mr. Parton bought and 
moved into one of the tree-shadowed, large 
square houses of the old town, with an acre or 
so of ground around it, which he and his wife 
beautified with shrubs, and trees, and flowers, 
and where he delighted to work, or to join the 
children at their play. Every contrivance for 
their play was there : the tennis court, the swing, 
the see-saw, for out-door weather ; the barn fitted 
up for storms; and that, not only for his own 
children, but for any children, either of the rich 
or poor, who wished, — the only condition of 
admittance being their good behavior. He was 
with the children in their play and pleasure; as 
much an enthusiast about the base-ball game as 
about their books, and he was always leading 
them up by word and deed to loftier develop- 
ment both of mind and body. His best thought 
was not too good for them, and what he dared to 
think, he always dared to say. 

From the day when Mr. Parton first came to 
Newburyport he entered heart and soul into the 
interests about him. He acquainted himself, 
impartially, with all sorts and conditions; he 
went on our pleasure parties and was their life ; 
he made himself familiar with all the region 
round in drives and sails ; he joined the evening 
clubs formed by some of the intellectual men, 
where his modesty never allowed him to assume 
superiority, but where his outspoken sincerity 
always attested his self-respect ; and he became 
a member of the school committee, his official 
visits always being hailed with joy by both 
teachers and pupils, for he invariably aroused 
their intelligence with some novel thought, and 
they felt his interest was genuine. He had the 
welfare of the town always at heart, and there 
was, perhaps, no citizen there so generally 
beloved. His courtesy was unfailing ; and it was 
not the courtesy of fine manners, but of a fine 
nature. After some impetuous outburst of con- 
viction, his immediate and childlike gentleness 
and sweetness were most winning. As a guest, 
he exerted himself with all his rare powers for 
the pleasure of the house ; as a host, he made 
you feel his hearth your own. He was delighted 
to find anything to praise in another ; he had 
always, in his large charity, the extenuating 



word for the sinner, but he never had any 
for the sin. And his charity was not only that 
of the liberal thinker, but of the generous gfiver. 
I recall one Christmas when he and his whole 
household put together the amount that their 
Christmas gifts would have cost and gave it to 
a family in need; and that was one act out of a 
life filled with such acts. If you wanted coun- 
sel, if you wanted sympathy, if you wanted help, 
you were sure of it from Mr. Parton. An un- 
believer himself as to religious dogmas, he had 
immense hospitality to other people's creeds : 
it was not what people believed, but what they 
were which signified to him; and this liberality 
of his had a very enlarging infiuence on all who 
came within his reach. He had as warm friend- 
ships with clergymen as with agnostics, and he 
had their deep respect An Orthodox doctor 
of divinity, an Andover trustee, was among 
those who paid the last tribute of regard at his 
funeral ; and an Episcopal clergyman published 
in the local paper afterward a generous estimate 
of his worth and goodness. He met death 
with unbroken serenity, and without a fear 
troubled only by the knowledge — which he 
possessed first of any — that he was leaving 
those he loved, the children who needed him, 
the wife who adored him. He would never 
admit that he was suffering, lest it should make 
them suffer to know it. Although not strong 
for some years, the actual illness of failing 
heart and labored breath lasted but seven 
weeks. His mind was clear and undisturbed, 
his affections strong and sweet, and his courage 
perfect to the end. 

Mr. Parton's home life was singularly beau* 
tiful, the family union perfect. He gave 
the morning to work, dictating usually to an 
amanuensis, and more lately to a typewriter. 
He was fond of his work ; believed in it and in 
its value, and had especial satisfaction in the 
faithfulness of his last undertaking, the ** Life 
of Voltaire,** to which he had given the leisure 
and much of the hard work of twenty years. 
It was not the satisfaction of vanity, a quality 
of which he was entirely destitute, but that of 
having achieved vindication and appreciation 
for his subject, — and his subjects were chosen 
more often than not from those who had en- 
dured misrepresentation and obloquy, and had 
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won his commisenitioQ. In the afteinoon there 
was some reading, usually with an eye to the 
morrow's task* and then walking, or driving, or 
play; and in the evening the family gathered 
about the lamp with the book to be read aloud, 
which was useful or pleasant to all ; and a friend 
was always welcome in the circle. No page he 
ever wrote equalled his daily talk at home; 
he spared nothing of word or thought, and to 
live with him was indeed a liberal education. 
He cultivated beauty everywhere about him, 
tiie beauty of art and nature; beauty in a 



woman's ^ce moved him but faintly; he had 
not a single gross taste or appetite. When I 
think of his intensity of conviction, of bis un- 
failing charity, of his sympathy, his tendefnest, 
his kindness, his magnanimity, his integrity, 
his purity, his fearless truth, his divine coaqna- 
sion, his love of humanity, indeed, his abaolote 
goodness, it seems to me that he lived a life a* 
near the life of Christ himself as it is possible 
for a man to live. 

Hmrrut Prtsc^t Spaffbrd. 

Nbwburypokt, Mast. 



TWO MODERN NOVELS. 



An exquisite facility in phrasing is observable 
in Edward £ggIeston*s new novel, " The Faith 
Doctor." A graphic phrase, as all writers are 
aware, is more fetching than any amount of so- 
called fine writing. Here are a few of Dr. 
Eggleston's best, chosen at random : — 

"The sacred white elephants of conven- 
tionality." 

"There were no half-tones in Mrs. Master's 
judgments; everything was painted in coal- 
blacks or glittering-whites." 

"He sat and stared a hard-coal fire out of 
countenance." 

" Her emotions were mettlesome horses well 

bitted." 

"From drab Quakerism to stained-glass 
Episcopalianism." 

" The chimney-corner chatter of old women.'* 



A modernized portrait of Bartley Hubbard, 
the newspaper reporter in Mr. Howells' ** A 
Modem Instance," is drawn by him in his novel, 
"The Quality of Mercy," now running as a 
serial in several large papers. The young man 
has been sent to a country town in Massachu- 
setts to investigate a reported heavy defalcation. 
He is a space-writer on the Boston Events^ well 
remembered by readers of "A Modern In- 
stance," and proves himself easily the equal of 



Bartley Hubbard in the cool and insinuating 
manner in which he pumps the natives for the 
" facts in the case." The demands of journal- 
ism having changed from those in vogue in 
Hartley's time, the author is able to produce an 
entirely fresh tjrpe, and does so with an intimate 
knowledge of the ways of modem journalism 
which no newspaper man will question. If the 
methods required of reporters by sensational 
newspapers are not wellknown by the puWc, 
here is afiEorded excellent opportunity to learn 
of them. The ** bright young man from the 
Events^'* by practising certain arts peculiar to 
the profession on occasion, interviews the 
daughter of the missing defaulter at the family 
mansion. Like many people under similar cir- 
cumstances, she says things which in type under 
glaring headlines next morning would cause 
her intense pain. The reporter, to his credit 
and that of the craft, decides not to use all she 
has said, purely from a sense of her helpless- 
ness, and the misery it might cause her. His 
rival, the reporter of the Abstract^ is a high- 
minded young man, who does not sympathize with 
sensationalism, and prefers to be ** scooped '* to 
doing anything in the news-gathering line which 
would lower his dignity. He difiFers, also, from 
the other reporter in that he claims to possess 
the literary instinct, and although a member ol 
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the profession, is not proud of the fact. Sent 
to interview a rich mill-president at his home 
on the Back Bay, he is shown into the library, 
where the young lady of the house engages him 
in conversation, and is quite captivated with 
his polite bearing and his intelligence. The 
suspicion is justified that Mr. Howells intends 
to make a match between the couple ; at least 
everything pointed that way at the time when 
the last instalment of the novel was published, 



notwithstanding the fact that when the 3roang 
lady saw the young man that afternoon she took 
him for either a walking delegate or a factory 
hand, so deceiving are appearances in reporters. 
Mr. Howells is especially happy in his portrait 
of the reporter at work; in ^ct, he asserted 
recently that "A Modem Instance,*' in which 
the newspaper man was the leading character, 
is his greatest work. Oliver McKu* 

Boston, Maw. 



THE MAN WITHOUT A CONSCIENCE. 



In this phrase a bright Indianapolis woman 
once characterized an editor wiio had made use 
of a personal item concerning her, against her 
expressed wish. The classification was apt, as, 
in frequent instances, the experience of too 
many writers will attest 

On large grounds, — which is the best and 
moit ennobling standpoint from which to judge 
of other people, — I have no quarrel with editors. 
Tbey are unco guid citizens; all good befortune 
them. 

To avoid injustice to editors, however, writers 
should endeavor to live up to a theory that only 
the most practical standards should regulate 
their relations. Consider these relations from 
a common-sense basis; if you are peddling 
strawberries, and the lady of the house declines 
to buy your fruit, however large and fine it may 
be, for the reason that she has just supplied 
herself, are you not absurd to become affronted 
and go from her door with wounded feelings? 
Rather should you commiserate the poor wo- 
man for the ill-fate which led her to purchase 
before you appeared, and you should hasten 
your steps out of her neighborhood, that she 
may have leisure to shed tears unseen over her 
inferior fruit 

Neither should 3rou take serious umbrage be- 
cause she does not come out to the curbttone 
to inspect 3rour wares ; she is already suppliedi 
and would be but giving you time to which jtou 



have no shadow of claim. So with the editor 
who declines our well-meant contributions: tiie 
poor man's pigeon-holes are doubtless already 
overcrowded. Since belief in one's own value 
is pronounced an effective element ol aiiooeaii 
we are not obliged to interpret his BO»aiCCCpl> 
ance as disapproval of the work sabnitledi hut 
as a mournful disability, on his part, to purchase 
or accumulate any further manuscripts whatever. 

For the same reason, it is equally unreasonable 
to expect editors to read all manuscripts re- 
ceived. Like the lady of the strawberries, since 
he is already too well-stocked, he should not be 
required to squander his valuable time, and 
risk having his literary discernment niin|^ed 
with envy and coveteousness, by perusing mat- 
ter perhaps harrassingly better than that which 
he has already purchased. 

It is the purest folly to strew eyelashes, hair> 
pins, button-hooks, and such trifles between the 
pages of manuscript in order to convict tlie 
editor of non-perusal. The editor who returas 
contributions without reading them, when he 
has no intent to purchase, is a man to admire, 
and it would augment literary friendliness II 
there were more of him. He instructs literary 
pedlem l^ grow fine, large strawberries and 
convey them from anctum to sanctom tmtil 
fortune bri^p thea to the b iea e d ^ot where 
he wiUi^c editor and the vacant p%M»l^ 
are holding expectant vlgiL 
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On small grounds, however, — which is the 
most natural and soothing basis for contempla- 
tion of 'personal woes, — I cherish lively and 
sustained resentment against ** the man without 
a conscience." 

He accepts articles ** to be paid for on publi- 
cation," and then holds them unpublished for a 
term of months and years, cheating me out of 
the interest on my ideas, and perhaps risking 
their irremediable mildew. Sometimes he has 
accepted my work, for a stated consideration, 
and then, after using the contribution, falls into 
a condition of forgetfulness concerning the 
payment. Gentle reminders and courteous re- 
quest alike have failed to bring him to a state 
of financial responsibility. 

There is an editor of repute now at large in 
New York City who owes me a respectable sum 
of money which he rigidly resists remitting. 
When I reflect on the street-car fares, the 
cigars, the ice-cream, the soda-water, the new 
neckties, the polka-dot hose and handkerchiefs, 
and perfume — for he is, no doubt, a person of 
gross tastes — which that wicked man is daily 
purchasing with my money, it grieves me sore. 
My only consolation is to watch closely the New 
York criminal records, and await the inevitable 
day when justice shall avenge me by incarcer- 
ating him for thefts of legal magnitude. 

Then, too, the man without a conscience 
takes liberties with contributions. He accepts 
articles and reconstructs them without leave or 
license, in a manner that is calculated to arouse 



ire. A most glaring case in point is that of a 
writer of my acquaintance who submitted a se- 
rious and scholarly article on Macbeth to an 
Eastern Shakespearian magazine. It was ac- 
cepted, but, when published, contained such 
marked, and even jocular, alterations as made the 
author stand aghast when it met her eyes. A 
letter of indignant protest concerning the out- 
rage was met only by a discreet and preserva- 
tive silence. 

At this moment an article of my own, on 
" The Cherokee's Mother-in-Law," lies in an 
Eastern editor's possession. He has had it 
more than a year, and it has not been accepted, 
rejected, or published. At forbearing intervals 
I have requested some definite information 
concerning it, — asking its return, — anything, 
rather than such unwholesome silence. 

To none of these communications has any 
reply been vouchsafed, and I have tried to ex- 
cuse the editor on the ground that he is so 
busily engaged on a department in his periodical 
which instructs the literary world on the nice- 
ties and courtesies of the relations which should 
exist between editor and writer. 

It is my sincere belief that the Cherokees 
will be exterminated long before my interesting 
sketch reaches the public eye, and long, too, 
before the influences of literary civilization 
have humanized the man without a con- 
science. 

Emma CarUton. 

Nbw Albaky, Ind. 



AN EDITORIAL GROWL. 



I have been an editor for thirty years. I am 
one of the monsters so feelingly reprobated by 
a few of your correspondents, who are doubt- 
less indorsed by many more who make no sign. 
Editors have woes as well as contributors, and 
sometimes the former growl as well as the lat- 
ter. I do not believe an editor is an autocrat 
who is excusable for treating authors with dis- 



courtesy and neglect. I sympathize with the 
writer who has sent a stamp with her manu- 
script and can obtain no reply. 

The march of civilization has introduced the 
custom of sending a stamp with the article, and 
most writers recognize the propriety of doing 
so. Yet, within the last two weeks I have 
thrown twenty-two envelopes, containing stamp- 
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less manuscripts, into the drawer used for the 
purpose, labelled with the writer*s surname and 
the legend, '* No stamp." I have on hand hun- 
dreds of such manuscripts, which I shall bum 
after a year or two. Of course, the writers 
growl at me. If the note with the article men- 
tions a stamp, I ** take the will for the deed," 
and accept or return the manuscript. Some 
send two or three times as many as are neces- 
sary, in which case I return the overplus. ** No at- 
tention paid to manuscripts unless accompanied 
by return postage,'* is conspicuously printed 
under the " Contents " of the publication of 
which I am the editor. Why should I pay two 
cents for the privilege of saying that I do not 
want an article 1 The hungry book agent 
charges me nothing for declining to buy his 
book. Why should I pay for declining an 
article for publication? Most authors have 
learned this lesson; but some of these drop the 
stamp into the envelope, stick it in the middle 
of the sheets, or conceal it in some other way. 
The safest method is to attach it to the note, 
if there be one ; if not, to the address. 

A few authors, when they begin to think ^f 
writing an article, send a stampless letter to 
the editor, wishing to know what kind of mat- 
ter is desired. This missive may be directed 
to the publisher who retired twenty years ago, 
or to the office that was abandoned ten years 
ago. Some send articles that would fill the 
entire publication for a whole year. Of course, 
these inquirers have not seen a copy of the 
periodical for many years, if ever. Such 
writers ought to send for a free specimen copy, 
or even invest the price of a number, before 
they begin to write, in order to obtain needed 
information. Nevertheless, I am not aware 
that I ever failed to reply to any letter, prop- 
erly armored with a stamp for its protection, 
however ^ queer " the questions. Of course, I am 
stormed at for my discourtesy if I fail to 
answer a stampless letter, when die discourtesy 
is all on the other side. Writers of this class 
ask the editor to give his time to a reply, and 
to pay for doing so. Such letters awaken 
growlish feelings, for it is the principle rather 
than the two cents, though "little drops of 
water make an ocean.** 

I receive ten times as many articles as I can 



use. Throwing out about one half of them as 
rubbish, I find that four-fifths of the remainder 
are good enough to print, though of unequal 
merit ; but we cannot print them unless we 
make the publication five times its present size, 
and that ** would not pay." To decline these 
"' unavailable *' manuscripts is the disagreeable 
office of the editor; and thereby he gives 
offence, however gently he may do his duty. 

Rolled manuscripts are a nuisance, though 
but few come in this form at the present time. 
Some editors will not read rolled articles, for 
they have wings, and flutter all over the sanctum. 
Hardly less objectionable are the fiat manu- 
scripts written on post-note paper, which some 
writers complain have been folded when re- 
turned. There is no objection to this form 
when an addressed envelope of the right size is 
sent. I do not keep all sizes of envelopes in 
my pigeon-holes, though I have several. I 
sometimes have to fold the article to accom- 
modate my limited resources. I am willing to 
add, confidentially, that an article of five hun- 
dred or a thousand words, written on note paper, 
and enclosed in an ordinary envelope, suits mt 
best. If the manuscript is typewritten, a letter 
sheet, folded to fit the same, or a larger envelope 
is equally satisfactory. 

The pretty ribbon with which the sheets are 
sometimes tied together is by no means indis- 
pensable ; in fact, it is not necessary to tie the 
sheets together at all, and the fastening makes 
them more difficult to read. As a rule, the 
editor is not a tenth part as particular about 
such matters as the writer. Readable writing, 
especially of proper names, is much more likely 
to be his weakness. 

Some editors desire to be respectful, and even 
polite, strange or incredible as this statement 
may appear to some of your complaining con- 
tributors. In directing a letter even to a gentle- 
man, I object to putting it simply ** Q. Z. 
Mopplepod.** I insist upon prefixing ** Mr.** to 
his name, unless I know that he has some other 
title. More decidedly, my pen revolts at the 
idea of addressing a lady as *'P. R. Buck- 
homer.** If I make it ** Miss,** she may be a 
grandmother ; if ** Mrs.,'* she may be a maiden 
of sixteen. Some strong-minded ladies insist 
upon the omission of the title, evidently believ- 
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ingtfaat editors and the world in general have 
no right to know whether a correspondent is a 
man or woman. I suppose I am weak, but I 
really wish that lady writers would have some 
regard for the sensitive feelings of editors who 
desire to be civil, at least, if not polite, and 
would write "Mrs." or "Miss" before their 



names, even if they spare their modesty hj 
putting the title in parenthesis. I have had 
letters returned to me because, I suspect, the 
postmaster could not identify a grandmother 
addressed as " Miss," or a school girl with 
" Mrs." before her name. A. MotuUr, 

Unitbd Statbs. 



ONE WOMAN'S WAY WITH SCRAP-BOOKS. 



After various trials of — and with — enve- 
lopes and boxes, I have been convinced long 
ago that newspaper clippings are best pre- 
served by pasting, after careful sorting. This 
is my method, followed with increasing satisfac- 
tion thmugh many busy years : — 

As often as is practicable, I look over the 
accumulated newspapers, — more than a dozen 
weeklies, besides dailies, and fortnightly and 
monthly sheets, — clip what seems valuable, 
and carefully sort my clippings ; setting aside 
in one small heap the poems, in two or three 
other piles the literary and biographical articles 
with choice criticism; in still another, house- 
hold receipts and kindred suggestions; and in 
another, miscellaneous prose articles. This latter 
department is quite comprehensive. It would 
doubtless admit of classification, for facts, inci- 
dents, suggestive events, bits of description, 
statistics, and printed matter of many another 
sort go into it. I regret that I have not sooner 
devoted a book to items of historical, or geo- 
graphical, or national interest; for geography 
and history have been making so rapidly within 
two or three years that one must often piece 
out one*s knowledge, gained from text-books 
almost obsolete, with freshly printed facts. 

For scrap-books I use school and agricultural 
reports, substantially bound and usually quite 
thick. But it is better to divide more critically 
than I have done, and to have a greater number 
of thin volumes. Then they are more conven- 
ient in many ways. Of course, one must remove 
leaves at frequent intervals. It is best to cut 



them very evenly half an inch from the inner 
edge. 

For /astening in my cuttings I use common 
flour paste, freshly made, and the seven volumes, 
after twice seven years, betray no odor of mould 
or sourness. Very rarely has a column started 
from its place or refused to stick, but I think it 
would be safer to add to the paste a little glue 
oif some of the " sizing " used by paper-hangers. 

Having occasion very frequently to look up 
data concerning authors and their work, and 
finding, as doubtless every literary worker does, 
that newspapers often give new and reliable in- 
formation, for which you might look long and 
vainly elsewhere, I use two volumes for 
accounts of American authors, and one for 
sketches of English and foreign writers. I ar- 
range these sketches in alphabetical order, 
allowing space in each case for additional 
matter, and leaving pages all along to be filled 
later. One volume has at its close a goodly 
space for critical and literary articles, and for 
pieces that did not belong elsewhere, yet were 
important and helpful. An excellent summar^r 
of two or three years* books, with critical judg- 
ment thereon, is one of the articles, and opin- 
ions of experts in such matters, whether history 
or prophecy, have been preserved here. 

It has been to me much easier to lift one of 
these books from its shelf or from the floor of 
my book closet, and to turn to my article, spread 
in smooth double columns before me, perhi^M 
with additional items pertinent to my topic ap- 
pended, than it would be to take a dozen flut- 
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tering slips from an envelope, scan, and return 
them. And I find these growing volumes, with 
their stories of information gathered, sifted, and 
made portable, are, aside from their special 
uses, valuable to their owner and to others. 

Many people say, "Paste at once." But 
one*s selections will not be nearly so valuable if 
pasted too soon. With a goodly accumulation 
made before sorting, there is kss danger of 
duplicates or repetition ; and by waiting a little, 
one has a choice of critiques, and can present a 
thing in its most valuable form. How rich will 
be the stores of information from all sources 
concerning Mr. Lowell! It is well to be liberal 
in clipping, but very critic<il when it comes 
to pasting. The left-overs will often be 
acceptable to somebody else. I may add that 
an envelope kept in my desk, and marked " Im- 
mediate," receives such matter found in my 
clipping or sorting as I am likely to need for 
speedy reference. If valuable, it is pasted after- 
ward. When the name of the author of a 
piece is not given, and I am sure of the fact of 
authorship, I sometimes indicate it in writing. 
And it is well, though one is apt to be familiar 



with the t)rpe of the papers most frequently 
laid under tribute, to credit in some convenient 
way each more important article, and to give the 
date of its appearance. 

I have found it convenient to keep intact the 
files of one standard weekly, choosing one 
whose summary of news is concise and com- 
plete, whose mention of current events is timely 
and just, and whose general articles are val- 
uable. This year I keep the Christian 
Union, 

Y^yc one purpose — the preservation of one's 
own articles — I recommend the envelope sys- 
tem. Very frequently copies of published 
poems or stories are wanted, and they cannot be 
loaned so well in a volume. Such articles I sort 
and keep in large envelopes, marked " Stories,** 
"Verses," "Essays," "Domestic," etc.; it 
would be well to indicate on them where and 
when they appeared, but the pen-worker real- 
izes, if she does not often express the fact, that 
" Art is long, but time is fleeting,** and is to be 
given to its best uses. 

Olive E, Dana* 

Augusta, Maine. 



HOW TO GET WORK AS A REPORTER. 



The editor of The Writer is continually 
asked by callers and by correspondents : "How 
can I get a position as a reporter .'^ Whom 
should I approach, and how can I best ap- 
proach him?" In order to be able to answer 
such questions with authority, he wrote recently 
to the managing editors of leading daily news- 
papers in large cities throughout the country, 
asking each how a bright young man or a 
bright young woman desirous of getting into 
active newspaper work can best secure a posi- 
tion. He received the replies which are printed 
herewith, and which will b^ found to be very 
instructive reading. The managing editors of 
the different newspapers practically agree in 
the advice they give, and a careful reading 



of their letters will help any young man or 
young woman who desires to get a position as 
a reporter. Some of the suggestions given are 
especially useful. The letters from the editors 
are as follows : — 

{Tub Boston Daily Auvbktisir. 
Tmk Bostdn Kvbning Rbo)Kd. 

Ik>sTON, Sei>tember aj, 1891. 

To the Editor ofTwv. Writer : — 

The bright young man or bright young 
woman who comes into this office with an 
article of direct interest in the local field — as 
evidence of capacity to look at persons or things 
in a newspaper way, and to write of the same 
in straightforward and attractive style — has 
altogether the best chance of securing any 
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vacancy that may exist. The general address 
of an applicant is also taken into consideration, 
especially if the vacancy be one on the staff of 
reporters. But the chief test, so far as possible, 
is always one of capacity; and to meet that 
promptly and satisfactorily nothing is better 
than a piece of work that bears on the history 
of the very day or week. 

Herbert Underwood. 



Thb Nbw Yokk Mail and Expriss. 

, Nbw York» October 9, 1891. 

To the Editor oflHE. Writer : — 

In reply to your query, I would say that the 
best and surest way for either a young man or 
woman to obtain a position on the Mail and 
Express is to bring forward an original idea 
that will add interest to our paper and increase 
its circulation. A good idea is a better letter 
of introduction than any other in this office. 
There are scores and scores of people on Park 
row, and hundreds of other young men and 
women, who are eager to do newspaper work, 
but they seem to lack the creative faculty. 
What we want is some one who can suggest 
something new and interesting for our readers. 
The regular staff of the paper is complete. We 
have a great many men who are able to do 
what they are lold ever)' day. What we lack, 
and what I take it every newspaper wants, is 
ideas of absorbing interest that will increase 
circulation. To either man or woman who can 
supply ideas» there is l>otli fame and rich 
reward on Park row. 

Foster Coaxes. 



Thk Bi>stos Globb. 

BvKToN, September a;, 1891. 

To the Editor of'lHV. Writer : — 

To the bright young man or bright young 
woman seeking employment as a reporter 1 
would say : Before application, aside from an 
education, perfect yourself in the requirements 
of a good reporter, namely : good manners, con- 
ciseness of speech as well as com])Osition, and 
get a few firstcKiss references as to character 
and writing ability. Thus equipped, present 
yourself to the managing editor, and state your 
desire, in as few words as possible, for the editor 
abhors a bore, and next to hin^ a person who 



uses a multitude of words to express a minimum 
of ideas. State your wants quickly, and accept 
your fate calmly ; if you meet with refusal of 
position, depart quickly, leaving your address, 
legibly written, for reference. Do not be dis- 
couraged at ill success, but if you fail in the city 
( for positions are few and applicants are many 
there ), seek some suburban daily. You will 
have to work hard on such a paper, but you will 
get a better general knowledge of the business 
there in a year than on the Globe or the Herald 
in five years. Obtain the Boston correspond- 
ence, if you are in New England, and you have 
secured a footing. Your work, if you have the 
'* nose for news,'* will obtain you a situation in 
time. The better the work, the sooner success 
comes. Newspaper men are born, not made, 
and only individual work tells. No amount of 
influence will gain the reward. The large dailies 
are now so systematized that beginners are not 
available, except at rare intervals. When a 
vacancy occurs it is filled by an experienced 
man, not by a novice, who must be trained. 
Hence the value of suburban training, for "all- 
around newspaper men" are most in demand. 

A. A. Fowle. 



Thb Nbw York Tribunb. 

Nkw York, September 35, 1891. 

To the Editor of The Writer : — 

The best way for a bright young man to se- 
cure a position on a newspaper would be for 
him to apply personally to the city editor, and 
take whatever work he could get, at any price. 

To a bright young woman who was anxious 
to secure such a position, 1 should say — don't. 

D. Nicholson. 

Nbw York Evbsing Post. 

Nbw Yokk» October 16, 1891. 

To the Editor of The Writer; — 

My reply to your inquiry of September 16 has 
been delayed by accident, but it shall make up 
for that — somewhat on Charles Lamb's princi- 
ple of office attendance — by being brief, for, 
truly, there is not much to be said on the 
questions, " How can I get a position as a 
reporter, Whom should I approach, and how 
can I best approach him?" 

The way of getting a position is, of course, 
by " going for it." An intending reporter should 
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apply ordinarily to the city editor, for he is 
likely, in a good office, to be allowed a free 
hand in selecting the men for his work. Appli- 
cation should be made in person, because the 
applicant's appearance and address are of con- 
sequence. The editor's least busy time should 
be chosen for the visit. References and 
recommendations are never without value, but 
they serve only to determine a few fundament- 
als, — such as sobriety, diligence, etc. The 
nature of the applicant's previous work in 
reporting may have an important effect. If, 
however, he should be a beginner, let him take 
care to be fit before he applies. A young man 
once desired of me an appointment on the 
Evening Post^ that he might earn money to use 
in " getting an education." I doubt if that man 
ever really understood why I should have told 
him that he had the cart befote the horse. 

After all is done, the chance will be, in any 
given case, that the editor wants no reporter at 
the time. Then, the thing is to try another 
office, or to return to the same one after some 
interval. If the applicant is a born newspaper 
man, he cannot be kept out of the business 
forever. 

I am almost ashamed to set down things so 
obvious, but the sum is, that there is no royal 
road into newspaper offices, and that things 
there are much like things elsewhere. 

1. E. Learned. 



Thb Washington Evbning Stak. 

Washington, D. C, September 23, 1891. 

To the Editor of The Writer : — 

I have your favor of the 21st inst. asking for 
an answer to the question how a bright young 
man or woman can get a position as a reporter 
on a newspaper. This is rather .1 difficult ques- 
tion to answer briefly. The managing editor 
is the person to whom application should be 
made, and when it is made, it should be with as 
little waste of words and time as possible. As 
a general thing, newspapers are overrun with 
applications for reportorial positions from inex- 
perienced young persons who are eager to fol- 
low a journalistic career. As a managing edi- 
tor generally has an experienced reporter in 
view in case a vacancy should occur on the 
staff, it can be readily seen that the inexpe- 



rienced bright young man has but a small 
chance of securing an engagement, particularly 
as every bright young man will not make a 
good reporter, no matter how good a writer he 
may be. In case such a person is determined 
to follow his journalistic bent, I would suggest 
the following plan as the best to be followed : — 
Let the young man state the situation briefly 
to the managing editor, and request, not a posi- 
tion on the paper, but the privilege of writing 
something for the paper without remuneration. 
Then let the aspiring newspaper man turn him- 
self loose upon the town, and write up common- 
place subjects and incidents which have escaped 
attention, and in such a way as to compel 
recognition. If he can show that his work is 
such that a paper cannot get along without him, 
a position will be found for him. If, after a good 
trial, there is still no place for him, he had bet* 
ter turn his attention in another direction. 

Rudolph Kauffmann. 



ThbjWashington Post. 

Washington, D. C, September 24, 1891. 

To the Editor of The Writer : — 

To the bright young man seeking a reporto- 
rial position With the Post 1 should say : Apply 
to the city editor in person at an opportune 
time ; say to him frankly that you have no prac- 
tical knowledge of newspaper work, but are 
anxious to learn ; that you arc willing to under- 
take any branch of local work to which he may 
assign you, and that your services, to the best 
of your ability, will be at his command at all 
hours, day or night If he should say to you, 
as he probably will, that there is no vacancy dn 
the staff, and that he now has all the men he 
can keep employed, politely ask him to bear 
your application in mind and grant you the 
privilege of callin)^ from day to day in the hope 
of securing an odd assignment. On these visits 
remember that every moment in a newspaper 
office is valuable, and do not prolong your stay 
unnecessarily. Hy and by you will probably be 
fortunate enough to secure an assignment. Then 
strive to follow the instructions of the city 
editor to the letter. Your first assignment will 
do much toward determining your fitness for 
regular employment on the paper. If you show 
an aptitude for the work, and conduct yourself 
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in a quiet, gentlemanly manner, you will at once 
have a friend at court in the person of the city 
editor, who will neglect no opportunity to add 
you to his corps of reporters. When regularly 
employed, be content with any line of work that 
is given to you, trusting the judgment of your 
employer to appreciate properly your talents as 
they may develop. The lot of the average 
news reporter is not a pleasant one at best, but 
the law of the survival of the fittest is invariably 
applied in this field, where competition is so 
strong. 

To the bright young woman seeking news- 
paper employment I should say : Do not under- 
take reportorial work, for there are few branches 
of it in which feminine talent can be utilized 
fuccessfully. Seek, rather, employment as a 
special writer. Many articles of the highest 
literary merit which please and entertain the 
readers of the large and bright Sunday editions 
of the modern newspapers are from the pens of 
women. To secure the opportunity for such 
work I should say, study carefully the style of 
the paper with which you seek employment, and 
then submit to the managing editor a manuscript 
on some live topic or topics. Whether it be 
available or not, it will give him a knowledge of 
your ability, and he will be ready to encourage 
you. Avoid frequent visits to the editorial 
room, and, if one of your pet manuscripts hap- 
pens to be returned, do not lose heart, but try 
again. Every large newspaper is compelled to 
tend back meritorious matter because of a not 
infrequent over supply of special articles. The 
editor, however, is always the friend of the 
deserving writer, and if you do not succeed, it 
will hardly be his fault. 

Scott C. Rone. 



ThI PlIII.ArBLriilA I*ltR«i>. 

PiiiLAPRiFHiA, October I, lH«>i. 

7> the Editor of Thk Writer : — 

So far as the Philadelphia Press is con- 
cerned, 1 know of no better way for a young 
man or a young woman, desirous of getting 
into active newspaper work, to make fur him- 
self or herself an opportunity than by bringing 
in to the city editor, or to the head of some 
other department, a piece of news written in a 
bright, original, and careful style. According 



to my notion, such a specimen of one*8 capao> 
ity amounts to more than a whole trunkful of 
letters of recommendation. A young man or a 
young woman who is capable of doing good 
newspaper work needs no other recommenda- 
tion, and can have no better introduction than to 
demonstrate to the editor of the paper that he 
or she has the right kind of ability. 

Hamilton Peltz. 



( Thb Chicago Timbs. 
\ Thb Chicago Mail. 

Chicago, September a6, 1891. 

To the Editor ^ The Writer : — 

Your question, "How can a bright young 
man or a bright young woman, desirous of 
getting into active newspaper work, best secure 
a position on the Chicago Times f^* may be 
briefly answered thus : When it is desired to 
make an addition to the Times* staff of writers, 
that person is selected who has furnished the 
best evidence of fitness for the place. Usually 
such a person is found among those who have 
been for some time contributors of acceptable 
matter, but have not been regularly employed 
by the paper. " By their works ye shall know 
them," is especially applicable to writers seek- 
ing employment. No recommendation or "cer- 
tificate of character " has half the weight of a 
meritorious piece of work. 

Joseph R. Du.nlap. 



Thb Chicacx) Hrrald. 

Chicago, September a6. i8i)i. 

To the Editor of The Writer : — 

Replying to your favor of recent date, I 
would say that young writers having an ambi- 
tion to secure a position on a newspaper can in 
no other way so easily attract the attention of 
an employing editor as by submitting to him 
articles of their own composition. The staffs of 
the great newspapers are always large, and 
there are rarely any ** vacancies," as the young 
people call them. Yet most newspapers are 
willing to take on young and aspiring writers 
who give promise of usefulness. The trouble 
with the great majority of beginners is that 
they pick out in advance the place that they 
want, ask for it, — though it may be one that 
requires great experience, — and then, when 
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informed that there is no opportunity in that 
line, they are likely to come down to earth, and 
say that they will take anything that they can 
get. Generally they are told that there is no 
opening, and they go away wondering how people 
gain positions in newspaper offices. I know of 
no^better plan for young people to adopt than 
to study the style of the newspaper they wish 
to serve, to write something that they think will 
be acceptable to it, and to leave their manu- 
scripts with the proper person. It may not 
always follow that they will be engaged, even if 
their work is satisfactory, but they will begin 



an acquaintance that may be valuable to them. 
This is the main point. If the work submitted 
shows originality and grace, the writer will 
sooner or later receive an invitation to go to 
work in some field which, in the mind^ of the 
editor, he or she may be qualified to fill. The 
fault of many beginners is that they them* 
selves wish to select the field, and the employer, 
knowing nothing of their capacity, but feeling 
reasonably sure that they are not qualified, and 
rarely being in urgent need of assistance, puts 
them off without even a trial. 

H. W. Seymour. 



APPROACHING THE EDITOR. 



"How can I get a position as a reporter? 
Whom should I approach, and how can { best 
approach him ? *' 

All journalists of experience have been asked 
these questions, and have probably smiled at 
them, recalling the days when they, too, had to 
beard the editor in his den. For the editor is 
a formidable personage, especially on the great 
New York dailies, where red tape and vigilant 
guards hedge him round. But he is the man 
whom you must see and impress if you want a 
place on his newspaper, and the way in which 
you go about it will have everything to do with 
your success. 

The numerousness of the editor is an embar- 
rassing factor to a young journalist, who hears 
references to the editor-in-chief, managing edi- 
tor, and city editor, and who vaguely wonders 
which member of this great triumvirate he 
would better see. He will have much to do 
with all three, if he be fortunate enough to get 
a place on the paper, but his first interview 
should be as near the throne as possible, — in 
other words, with the editor-in-chief. 

A letter of introduction is a great help. It 
will secure at least an audience and a cour- 
teous hearing, which is much to ask of a man 



whose office is thronged day and night, and to 
whom time is more than money. 

On the New York dailies, and on many in 
other cities, there exists what people (some- 
times with unnecessary emphasis) term the 
blank system. If you try to see the editor of 
the Warldy the SuHy or the Herald^ you arc 
confronted in the lobby of the building by a 
more or less courteous young man, who hands 
you a blank form like this : — 



Mr would Uke to 

see Mr 00 

pertaining to ■ 



This you fill out so that it will read : — 

Mr. White would like to tee Mr. Black on bueineM. 

adding the magic words, "with a letter of 
introduction from Colonel" So-and-So, if you 
have the letter. Leave the editor in suspense 
as to the nature of your business. If you added 
"pertaining to employment,** as rash youths 
sometimes do, you would probably meet their 
fate in the shape of a message that the editor 
is " busy ** or " out.*' He may send this in any 
case. It will then be your business to adl 
again and again, always between the hours of one 
and five P. M., until an audienco is granted. 
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Once admitted to the editor's presence, there 
will be no unnecessary words on his part, and 
should be none on yours. 

•* Well, sir, what can I do for you ? " 

•* Mr. Black, I want a position on your news- 
paper. Vm in earnest, and I know I can do 
good work." ( If you don't know this, youVe 
out of place in that office. ) 

" What can you do ? " 

«* Anything." 

" What experience have you had ? " 

" I reported one year on the HayvilU Courier^ 
did some special writing for the Star^ and am 
now on the Smith town Call, I wrote so and 
so " ( naming a few of your best " stories " ). 

** Why do you want to leave the Call f " 

•• I want to come to New York — bigger field, 
better opportunities. Tm ambitious." 

"The chances are all against you, but 
we'll give you a trial. Go down and tell the 



city editor to take you on for a week, on 
space." 

The other side of the picture is not rosy. 
There is always room for a good man on a big 
newspaper, but the editor naturally forms his 
opinion of you by your conversation and gen- 
eral bearing. If you are ill-at-ease, and if the 
outline of your work does not sound alluring, 
you will doubtless be assured that the staff is 
overcrowded, that there is no vacancy and no 
prospect of one. 

To try to get a position in New York without 
experience behind one is an almost hopeless 
task. Inexperienced workers are occasionally 
employed, but the road is a hard one to traveL 
They must have any amount of ability and 
energy, together with an " u(>again-and-take- 
another" spirit which repeated discourage- 
ments cannot break. 

N«w Yo«K.TN.iY. Elixabeth G, Jordan, 



GETTING ON A NEWSPAPER. 



In a newspaper experience of twenty years 
1 have never known a healthy young man with 
aptitude for newspaper work, and with a deter- 
mination to get such work, to fail. Two or 
three years ago Murat Halstead, addressing a 
meeting of editors in the Northwest, said that 
the only way he knew for young men without 
influence to get into the newspaper business 
was to "break in." He was right. But the 
same is true of almost any other business or 
profession. If Mr. Halstead had told how to 
break in, — which he knows as well as how to 
break out, or ought to, — I would have copied 
his advice and sent it, as the views of one of 
the eminent journalists of the countr>', and 
asked to be excused from framing my own. 

Hardly a week passes but from one to half a 
dozen young men visit the editorial department 
of the Pittsburg Post and inquire if there is an 
opportunity to get a position as reporter. The 



almost invariable answer is that there is no 
vacancy. The young man leaves, and usually 
that is the last seen or heard of him in this or 
in any other city office. He did n't really want 
a place as reporter. He only thought he did. 
But now and then there is among these visitors 
a young man of different calibre. He does n't 
accept as final the formal announcement of " no 
vacancy." He soundly reasons that there is 
certain to be one sooner or later. The most 
successful angler is he who is most patient and 
persistent. The young man comes in again 
and again. His face and his purpose become 
familiar to the city editor. He gets acquainted 
with the reporters. He accompanies the police 
reporter to the city hall, to the central station, 
and sometimes to the district stations. He 
gets on a friendly footing with the depot and 
hotel reporter, from whom he inveigles an 
invitation to accompany him on his rounds. 
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He reads the paper next morning to learn how 
the items which he saw collected were handled. 
Sometimes he is surprised, because what he 
thought was a big item has only a few lines, 
and what he thought was a matter of little con- 
sequence has a column with a display head. 
Herein he perceives the difference between 
experience and inexperience. He asks the city 
editor if he can be of service in any way. He 
may get as a favor an unimportant assignment, 
or may be given a half-column local clipping 
from an afternoon paper, with instructions to 
" boil *' it into fifteen lines. When an emer- 
gency arises, such as a great fire, a railroad 
accident or an explosion, he is prompt with a 
tender of his services for such use as may be 
made of them. He forces recognition of the 
fact that he is able and willing to be useful. 
He absorbs valuable knowledge of newspaper 
work and methods. By moving in the news 
channels and around the news centres he gets 
acquainted in some degree with the city re- 
porters generally, and secures their friendship, 
thus putting himself in a position to know more 
or less about the local staffs of all the papers, 
and to hear, at the earliest moment, of pros- 
pective or probable vacancies. 

These evidences of ambitious willingness, 
repeated day after day, cannot fail of their ulti- 
mate effect. Sooner or later, — it may be one, 
two, three, or four months, — the inevitable 
vacancy occurs, and the chances are nine out 
of ten that the young man will fill it, provided 
he is the right kind of young man. He has 
now "broken in.'* He has secured footing as 
a newspaper worker. The rapidity and height 
of his rise thereafter will be in exact propor- 
tion to the development of his professional 
value, and the niggardliness or liberality with 
which he bestows time and labor on his work. 
If he thinks when he has put in eight hours 
that he has done his whole duty to his employer 
and to himself, he might as well quit the office 
at once and for good. He has but one future 
ahead — a future of failure. 

The only limit a young reporter should put 
to his time and labor is the limit of health and 
reasonable social recreation and intellectual 
improvement. H his own paper shall fail to 
recognize and adequately reward the qualities 



of industry, sobriety, reliability, and thorough- 
ness, he can rely upon it as absolutely certain 
that some other paper will. His merit will not 
go unnoticed, and he will make this all the 
more sure by giving at all times to his employer, 
mean and stingy though his employer may be, 
the best effort and the best thought of which 
he is capable. He may not get a public repu- 
tation, the world may never even hear his 
name, but in the newspaper circles of his own 
city he is sure to become well known as a 
capable, careful, and conscientious worker; and 
satisfactory pecuniary compensation will be the 
certain reward of these qualities. 

H the young man has received a college 
education, he has, to start with, an advantage 
the value of which cannot be over-estimated. 
But it is only an instrument, and valueless if 
not in industrious hands. 

Influence of a business, social, or political 
nature may, and often does, open a place for an 
applicant in the editorial department of a 
newspaper, but it won't keep him there unless 
he has merit, any more than it would keep him 
in any other occupation. It is in public, not 
private, station that the power of merit U 
reduced to a minimum, and this is why so many 
men want offices. 

If my readers will overlook the apparent 
egotism, I will briefly tell, in conclusion^ for 
the benefil of those readers who live in the 
country, how I got my first position as a re- 
porter. It is merely one of the varied phases 
of an oft told story of life. I was a clerk in a 
grocery in a country town seventy-five miles 
from the city. I had a fondness for writing, 
which I cultivated, in leisure hours, by col- 
lecting the news and gossip of the community, 
putting it in what I accounted readable form, 
and mailing it to a city paper for such use as 
might be made of it. My pay was the satisfac- 
tion of reading in print what I had written. In 
the course of a year I sent a good many such 
news letters. One day I got a letter from the 
editor of the city journal offering me a two-weeks* 
trial as a reporter. I accepted the offer with 
much boyish fear and trembling, and I have 
been following the business ever since. 

yohn S. Riiifwmr. 

PlTTIBUIKiH, Peso. 
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knowledge gained during an intimate friendship 
extending over many years, and the speaks 
with authority on some interesting features of 
Mr. Parton*s character and life. 
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It is fitting that The Writer this month 
should honor the memory of James Parton. 
Mr. Parton had always taken a warm, friendly 
interest in the magazine, and his encouraging 
letter, which was printed in the second number 
of The Writer, was one which would be highly 
appreciated by any editor struggling with the 
many difficulties of a new undertaking. After- 
ward, up to the time of his death, Mr. Parton 
showed his interest in the magazine in many 
ways, and his death has taken away one of The 
Writer*s most helpful friends. Mrs. Spof- 
ford^s article, accompanying the excellent por- 
trait printed in thii number, will be read with 
keen interest. Mrs. Spofford writes with the 



In the August number of The Writer the 
suggestion was made that editors of magazines 
would do a good thing for themselves, as well 
as for their readers and their contributors, if 
they would publish with each article a brief 
account of the author who wrote it for the 
magazine. Since then the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
iine^ which is always on the lookout for attrac- 
tive new ideas, and which has advanced to a 
leading place among the great monthlies since 
Mr. Walker took control, has adopted the plan 
suggested, and at the bottom of the first page 
of each article has printed a small portrait and 
sketch of the author. The publication of the 
portrait in addition to the sketch is an excellent 
idea, and must be appreciated by readers of the 
magazine. It gives a personal interest to the 
contribution, and in many cases greatly enhances 
its value to the reader. Other magazines will 
do well to follow the Cosmopolitan s example. 

• 

• • 

The estimation in which The Writer's Literary 
Bureau is held by editors and publishers is 
shown by the fact that requests are constantly 
received from them for circulars of the Bureau 
to be enclosed in letters to writers whom they 
recommend to send their MSS. to the Bureau. 
The Ladies' Home yournal for several months 
past has been recommending the Bureau in its 
" Literary Queries " column altogether gratui- 
tously and at its own suggestion. No amount 
of money could have bought such editorial 
expression of opinion in the Ladies'" Home 
Journal. It would not be printed if its editor, 
who probably receives more manuscript every 
year than the editor of any other publication in 
the country, did not recognize the value of an 
honestly conducted Literary Bureau to author 
and editor alike. 

• •• 

Speaking of literary bureaus, by the way, re- 
calls an advertisement printed recently in the 
Fliegende Blatter^ of Miinich, which shows 
that the usefulness of the idea originated in 
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1887 by The Writer's Literary Bureau has 
been recognized in Germany, as it has by vari- 
ous imitators in this country. The advertise- 
ment may be of service to readers of The 
Writer who write German, and it is accord- 
ingly printed for their accommodation and as a 
matter of general interesf : — 

HAmburiTf Colonniden 64 

Qeschaftsleiter : Q. MuUer. 

Die Unkenotnisft det einzuschlaeeoden Weges eineneits sowie 

^ andertTseitt der Umsund, dass Verleger und Redakteure mit 

' Maaoacripten iiberhftuft werdeo, was ihnen etne einffchende 

Prttfung oerselbcn oft gendexu zur UnmdgUchkeit macnt, sind 

someist die Uraachen der grossen Schwieriekeiten, welche selbst 

benbCere Autoren aof ihrer Laufbahn finden. 

AD^eucbts dieter VerhlltnisM stellt es &ich das Litterarische 
Venntttlung»-Bureau zur Aufgabe, gegen eine mSUsiKe Gebiihr 
dne eiagehende and cewisseiinafte Priifung silmmtucher u is 
xagehender schrifrstellerischen Erzeugnisae vorzunehmen und 
im geeigneten Falle den Verlag resp. <0e sonstige litterarische 
Verwerthung derselben za vermitteln, um auf diese Weise 
■owohl den Autoren zu dienen und namentlich aufttrebenden 
Talenten den We^ zu ebnen, wie auch durch Ueberweisung nur 
dnrchaus druckreifer und geeigneter Arbeiten die Veneger 
absubfirden. 

Uaaere Priifungscommission besteht aus bewJihrten Krlften, 
wir ertheilen einschl^ge Informationen und werden gegebenen 
Falls Verfaasem solcfaer Werke, die noch einer Ueberarbeitung 
Oder letzten Feilung bediirfen, mit fachmJUmischem Rate gem 
an die Hand gehen. 

Prosp«kt« anf Wuaaoh (rmtla und fraaoo. 



fact that James Parton was a man of the kind- 
est and noblest nature, a true friend, and a 
helpful companion. Robert Waters, 

Jbksby City, N. J. 



JAMES PARTON. 



When I was quite a lad I worked as a com- 
positor on James Parton *s " Life of Horace 
Greeley," and used to carry the proofs to him 
at his lodgings in New York. I admired the 
man as a writer, and was greatly pleased to be 
able to see him and to speak to him. Many 
years afterward, when I wrote my little work 
on Shakespeare, I sent him a copy, and re- 
minded him of our early, though slight, acquaint- 
ance in New York. He wrote me the kindest 
letter in reply ; and when I took his strictures 
of my book good-naturedly, he said it was bet- 
ter to have such a nature than to write the best 
book. This was eight or nine years ago ; and 
since then he has written me some of the kindest 
and most helpful letters I ever received, dis- 
playing a nobility and generosity of nature 
which could hardly be excelled. I leave his 
genius and his ability as a writer to other hands ; 
but 1 think it my duty to bear witness to the 
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Grammar vs. Idiom. — This is a democratic 
country, and every man*s sovereign opinion is 
theoretically as good as any other's ; but, really, 
is it too much to ask that self-appointed gram- 
matical censors should know something them- 
selves before assuming to denounce others? 
I understand the intoxication of delight with 
which boys discover that the language is made 
up of pieces and can be taken apart; but to 
assail thereupon every living organism as a 
monstrosity, because it is not made out of 
verbal blocks by a linguistic carpenter, is to be 
silly and impertinent. We are getting so much 
of this ignorant purism of late that it is becom- 
ing a genuine nuisance ; for its self-confidence 
frightens timid and modest people into pa3ring 
some attention to it, and we are in some danger 
of losing our best and oldest idioms because 
amateur grammarians find or think they cannot 
be analyzed. A most glaring example of this 
is " W. J.*s " assault in the October Writer on 
"Whether or No." This location, with "no" 
in the sense of "not," and "if" or "whether" 
as the representative of a clause, is as old as 
the birth of the English language proper, and 
has been first-rate English in every century 
since. It is found in writers antedating Chaucer, 
in Shakespeare, the King James Bible, and 
Milton, in the Queen Anne writers, in Byron, 
Coleridge, and Scott, and in late writers, of 
whom J. R. Green may serve as a type. I 
cannot cite more for the moment, because of 
the astonishing impudence of the charge, — 
nobody ever thought it would be necessary to 
gather statistics of an expression coeval with 
the language. If a man asserted in print that 
walls should be built at forty-five degrees incline 
instead of plumb, or that brandy never made 
anybody drunk, he would go uncontested for a 
little space. "Ominously general," forsooth! 
The most ominously general thing in this line 
is the rushing into print with pedantic rubbish. 
I am reminded of Professor Lounsbury*8 pro> 
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phetic remark, that some critics appear to think 
the only people who can write English correctly 
are those who have never shown any ability to 
write it at all. Artemas Ward said it was a 
good thing for a comic paper to publish a joke 
now and then. I think it would be a good 
thing for literary censors to read a little 
good literature now and then. 

Forrest Morgan, 

Haktpord, Conn. • 



"equally" grates harshly on the perceptibilitiei 
of all lovers of good English. h. j. l. 



Here is a sentence, taken from the local col- 
umns of the Southbridgi yournai, which is well 
worth reading: "A man from Wales, on his 
way to Southbridge after meat with a pair of 
horses drove into the village Friday about ii a. 
m., when a bole, holding the neap dropped out, 
causing fright to the horses, which jumped to 
the right and left to get clear of the wagon, 
pulling the driver with considerable force, but 
he still held on to the team, until obliged, to 
save his head, to let them go and they cleared 
themselves from the wagon and ran from the 
upper end of the village to Bennett's corner, 
where they were stopped by men at work on 
the street.*' The facts in the case seem to be 
all there. G. F. w. 

SOUTHBRIOGB, MaM. 



THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 



[ Brief, pointed, practical pangraphs diicuscing the use and 
■lisuse ol words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers ol Thb Writbr are inrited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. 1 

** Equally as." — This expression is mani- 
festly inelegant, to say the least, and it is unfor- 
tunately often seen in the columns of the press. 
It seems hardly necessary to point out that the 
word ** equally/* in this connection, is super- 
fluous. One may say that *'two things are 
equally good,** or that ** one thing is as good as 
another,'* but to say that **one thing is equally 
as good as another ** is like writing an algebraic 
equation, as follows : — 

3x-|-a is equal to the same as 4x — 6, 
which is obviously saying the same thing twice. 

A note of caution should go foith with no 
uncertain sound to all writers who trip over 
this stumbling block, for this use of the word 
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MiMORiRs AND Fancibs. By Laura Garland Carr. 144 pp. 
Cloth, $1. 15. Boston: The Writer Publishing Company. 
1S91. 

This volume of the collected poems of Mrs. 
Carr will be welcomed especially by the read- 
ers who have enjoyed them as they were 
originally published in the Boston Transcript^ 
the Boston yournal^ the publications of the 
D. Lothrop Company, and other discriminating 
periodicals. Mrs. Carr is a New Hampshire 
poet, and her poems are characteristic and 
descriptive of New England scenery and life. 
She has an unusual faculty for descriptfve 
writing, and her pictures of country life and pas- 
toral scenes are vividly distinct and alj^ays true 
to nature. No one who has ever lived in New 
England outside of the great cities can fail to 
be attracted by her poems, or to recognize their 
charm. Mrs. Carr has lived what she writes, 
and she depicts what she has seen with deft and 
facile touch. The sentiment of her poems is 
exquisite, and their expression is almost inva- 
riably graceful and melodious. Every lover of 
New England life will want to possess her book 

tI 9 n. H. 

Thb Horsa op Martha. Bv Frank R. Stodcton. 375 pp. 
Qoth, $1.25. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 1S91. 

The injgenious constructive imagination of 
Mr. Stockton seems to have no limit to its 
fertility. No less remarkable is his abilitv to 
sustain the interest after the originality ot his 
conception has been laid bare. Of course, the 
fair Sylvia of *' The House of Martha '* must 
needs marry the man who has declared his 

Cassion for her, but the reader is at a loss, long 
efore the story is ended, to understand how 
this may be brought about. Sylvia is a nun in 
a Protestant sisterhood, the purpose of the 
existence of which is to make its members use- 
ful to a suffering communitv. Mr. Vanderlcy, 
who is at work on a book of travels, advertises 
for a stenographer to take his dictation. Not 
finding a person of the right sort, he finally en- 
lists the services of a Quaker-bonneted and 
sombre-clad nun from the neighl)oring convent, 
who works for him only on the stipulation of the 
mother superior that the young lady shaU 
occupy a separate room, and shall be cut off 
from the dictator by an iron grating. A strange 
and painful situation arises, tne more so because 
the young lady must not talk nor show her face. 
Of course, she is beautiful, refined, and noble, 
and more than ever enticing because of the 
mystery of her life. In conseouence of an 
ingeniously conceived incident, the assiduous 
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attention of a wasp, the two young people make 
each other^s acquaintance, and ultimately fall in 
love, after a host of amusing experiences. An 
entirely original conception is Vanderley^s man, 
Walkirk, who acts in the capacity of a Fidus 
Achates, and who entered the autnor's employ 
as a " good listener." Vanderley's European 
experiences, it seems, did not interest his friends 
on his return, but in order not to spare himself 
the pleasure of entertaining others, he engaees 
Walkirk to listen to him by the hour. Another 
weird conception of this extraordinary writer^s 
brain is a mythical locality where unconvention- 
ality holds complete sway. The men and the 
women are bound by no rules of propriety 
except the dictates of common sense, and live 
in an altogether delightful atmosphere, bcarine 
such imposing names as "The Sand Lady, 
"Interpolation," "The Shell Man," and the 
" Lover in Check." o. M. 

Tmt Faith Doctor. By Edward Eggleston, author of " The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster," " Roxy,'* etc. 417 pp. Qoth. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 

The faith-" cure " needed the caricaturist. 
The craze has enjoyed a long run, which the 
condemnation of medical scientists has been 
powerless to stay. Not even the incoherency 
of their principles, as enunciated by the practi- 
tioners themselves, nor the ridiculous jargon 
employed in effecting their cures, has contrib- 
uted otherwise than to the spread of the 
business. The celebrated aphorism of a world- 
feunous showman, to the effect that the public 
dearly loves to be humbugged, in the case of the 
^tbiure has found another instance of its 
eternal truth. Yet the author of " The Faith 
Doctor," so he declares in his preface, had an 
object in view quite removed from the exposure 
of the false pretences of the cure by faith : he 
strove to write a novel of fashionable New 
York life, with certain original phases, and to 
make his story an entertaining one. This 
result he has accomplished admirably ; yet his 
bold portrait of the ignorant and mercenary 
^th-doctor, Mrs. Bowycr, and his clever bur- 
lesque of her professional treatment of a case 
of diphtheria, leave no doubt in the reader*s 
mind, not only of the fallacy of the cure, but 
that humanity has been done a valuable service. 
That Dr. Eggleston has drawn for his material 
upon real life, no one who has had personal 
experience with the faith-curists will attempt to 
deny. Possibly the picture has been overdone; 
possibly Mrs. Bowyer is an exaggerated type; 
yet exaggeration is the caricaturist's license. 

The story piques the curiosity from first to 
last. The man in the book, Mr. Charles Millard, 
is a fresh type, whose rapid rise in the social 
scale is no less remarkable than his secret peri- 
odical visits to his obscure relatives in the 
unfashionable neighl)orhood of Avenue C. The 
young woman whom he loves, the daughter of a 



deceased foreign missionary, from whom she 
inherits strong relieious feelings, is of that rare 
class of women who live that others may be 
happy. She meets a professional Bible-reader, 
Mrs. Frankland, who turns many a handsome 
dollar by establishing a Christian Science 
shrine, where society leaders may do temporary 
penance for their sins, and so works upon the 
native religious tendencies of Millard *s prospect- 
ive bride as to bring her completely under her 
magic spell. The young lady herself develops 
the faith-curing power, and actually succeeds in 
making a poor bedridden creature in Avenue C 
rise up and walk. Finally, there comes a time 
when she is forced to choose between her duty 
and her inclination, and duty rules. There is 
thus afforded a series of strange situations and 
fine opportunity for character work. The book 
abounds in delightful humorous touches, and is 
marked by a sub-stratum of satire at the expense 
of the Four Hundred. The Knickerbocker 
nobility and the new rich are made to meet on 
the same social plane, the effect being an 
impression that New York high life is a struct- 
ure that is curiously and wondrously made. 
The author possesses a fine literary style, and 
this, his latest effort, is especially readable, 
because he has entered a new field, utterly dif- 
ferent for fiction purposes from that in which 
he made his reputation. o. M. 

Salbm Witchcraft in Outline. By Caroline E. Upham. 
Illustrated. 161 pp. Qoth. Salem: The Salem Preas 
Publiahing and Printing Company. 1S91. 

An account of the witchcraft craze in Salem 
is given in this book by a Salem woman havine 
peculiarly advantageous opportunities for coE 
lecting the material. Her father-in-law, the late 
Charles W. Upham, in his prime wrote a notable 
work on the same subject, which is now out of 
print. The author of tnis volume tells her story 
in a natural style, and intelligently explains the 
origin and the growth of the great popular de- 
lusion. Pictures of the old witch houses, so 
attractive to modern tourists, are included in 
the book. o. M. 

MiMORY AND Thought Srriks. I. — The Mattery of Mcm- 
orixinf. lao dp II. — QuickneM of Perception. 105 pp. 
III.— Eye and Ear Memory, iiupp. IV. — The Study of 
Langxiasea. 8a pp. V.— Memory and I'hought. 96 pp. 
Paper, f 1.00 each. New York: James P. Dowoa. 1S91. 

The development of the memory is a neces- 
sary condition of culture. The fi;reatest minds, 
almost invariably, are characterized by the 
retentive faculty. Certainly, there is no more 
important adjunct to literar)' culture than a 
ready memory of literary allusions, graphic 
phrases, characters in novels, and quotations 
from the literature of past ages. As a means 
of forcibly illustrating an idea, or in bringing a 
writer*s best thought in bold relief before the 
mind of the reader, this ability to draw from the 
vast storehouse of the world's literature some 
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fitting phrase, or line, or saying is of the great- 
est ^ue. With some, this faculty is inborn, 
and comes as naturally as the power to think, 
but with most people it comes only after diligent 
practice. The ** Memory and Thought Series " is 
a guide to those who desire to cultivate the mem- 
ory, and it is full of practical suggestions 
covering the entire field of mental efrort. To 
the literary or professional man the study of 
these practical lessons in memorizing is com- 
mended, o. M. 

Ths Log Schoolhousb on thb Columbia. A Tale of the 
Pioneers of the Great Northwest. By Hesekiah Butter* 
worth, author of the Zinag books. Illustrated, a 50 pp. 
Qoth. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 

The author of this book, whose article on 
"Short Stories and Short-story Writing" was 
a readable feature of the October Writer, is 
one of the best writers of popular books of the 
time. His style should serve as a model to all 
ambitious writers, being clean-cut, direct, 
graphic, and characterized by unusual com- 
mawd of language. His book is founded upon 
an Indian legend of the Great Northwest, which 
tells of the death of a grief-stricken chief- 
tain in the grave of his son. Gretchen is a 
young German girl, who was adopted by 
pioneers from New England, and who pos- 
sesses marvellous ability in playing the violin. 
When the red men hear it their revengeful 
feelings are subdued, and an Indian massacre 
is averted. There is a noble young Indian 
prince, who displays the wonderful agility of his 
race in a way that will captivate all juvenile 
readers, and whose emancipation from the 
ignorance of savagery under the guidance of a 
young Harvard graduate, who T)ecomes his 
and the other Indians' guide, philosopher, and 
friend, is a tribute to the civilizing influence of 
Indian schools. The book is also historically 
valuable from the fact that it sheds new light 
upon the original settlement of this now |X)(> 
ulous and beautiful region, and that it recites 
the local tradition regarding the massacre of 
Dr. Whitman, the missionary. o. .M. 

Frbbi avd : A Social Anticipation. By Dr. Theodore Hertzka. 
Translated by Arthur Ransom. 443 pp. Cloth. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 1S91. 

The effect of the publication of this book in 
Germanv and Austria has been the establish- 
ment 01 societies in the large cities with the 
avowed purpose of starting a colony in Africa, 
such as is minutely described in the book. The 
success of the book and its subject matter are 
similar to those of *• Looking Backward," but 
the feasibility of its imaginary free state is not 
soclearlv shown as that of Mr. Bellamy's Uto- 
pia. The author, who is well known a.s one of 
the greatest of Austrian economists and writers 
on socialism, tells the story of an expedition 
which leaves Europe, and, after surmounting 
many obstacles, pitches its tents in a camp in 



Central Africa. The Dark Continent was chosen 
for settlement as being the only outlet lor the 
surplus population of the next century. In the 
wilds of a rich and beautiful country the 
government of Freeland was set up, and a^- 
culture, manufacturing, and all the industries <^ 
the old civilization were started on a prosperous 
career. Freeland was a huge, profit-sharinf;, 
co5perative enterprise, in which adl the people 
owned all the land, and every one contributed 
to production, except those wno were incapaci- 
tated or aged, and women and children. The 
latter were allowed a separate maintenancei 
paid by a direct tax upon the net income of tlie 
total production. In this state woman enjoyed 
her highest destiny, so the story relates, and the 
" rights of women *' in property, marria^ and 
in politics reached their perfect realization. 
The administration of the government was in 
the hands of twelve self-governing associations, 
each vested with full powers over separate 
branches of the government, members of which 
were chosen by reason of their peculiar fitness. 
As might be expected, the crying evils of 
modern civilization were eradicated in this new- 
fangled government, and in a surprisin£l3r short 
space of time it held a large popu&tion of 
Europeans. 

The book is full of valuable suggestions, 
united with a healthy criticism of the world of 
to-day, and to all persons who are interested in 
the progress of humanity it is commended as 
well worth reading. c M. 

Cbcslia db Noil. By Lanoe Falconer, a 16 pp. Qoch. 
1 1.00. London and New York : Macmillan & Compuy. 1891. 

The Story of the haunted house is as old as 
civilization itself. We have been introduced 
to ghosts ad libitum^ and they have all been 
fashioned pretty much after the same pattern. 
The author of this story, however, has evolved 
a new species of ghost, endowed with all the 
familiar attributes of those of our childhood fancy 
and mature experience, yet at the same time 
living in an altogether original environment, 
and producing upon those with whom it came 
in contact an encct clearly out of the ordinary 
run. This new ghost inspired its witnesses 
with intense religious enthusiasm, and a desire 
to prepare themselves for the future life ere it 
should be too late. It awakened in them, also, 
a sense of the possibility that the future life 
might be what their religious teaching led 
them to think it would be, and even in the canon 
himself it caused a haunting suspicion, only 
temporary perhaps, of the weakness of Christian 
doctrine. The discovery of the peculiar condi- 
tion — solitary confinement — in which the spirit 
lived was no less startling than the apparition 
itself. It was learned from the experience of 
the heroine of his weird sttory, who became so 
intimately acquainted with it as to embrace its 
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shadowy form, with its head resting on her 
breast, that the ghost was imprisoned in impen- 
etrable eternal darkness, cut off from all com- 
panionship, and that its frequent appearance in 
the sleeping rooms of visitors at the house was 
for the purpose simply of drawing from them 
some word of hope or pity, which it had never 
heard. 

There is a psychic freshness about this story 
which commends it to a place among the best 
ghost stories in the language, while its discus- 
sions of theology, or, rather, of atheism, consti- 
tute no small part of its attractiveness. 

o. M. 

A Bibliographical Catalogue of Macmillan & Com- 

PAKY's PORLICATIONS FROM 1843 TO 1889. 7x5 pp. Clolh. 

LondoD: Macmillan & CompaDy. 1891. 

What strikes one most forcibly in examining 
the pages of this volume is the inestimable 
service to humanity rendered by a great pub- 
lishing house. When one considers also that 
in the course of its forty-six years of business 
life the firm of Macmillan & Company has 
published nearly seven thousand books, with 
editions of from two hundred and . fifty to one 
hundred thousand each, the value of this service 
is more readily appreciated. The portraits of 
Daniel and Alexander Macmillan are printed in 
the volume, and, together with a history of the 
house, add much to its interest. o. m. 

Tmb Woman*s Manual of Parliambntary Law. By Har- 
riet K. Shattuck. 236 pp. Cloth. Boston : Lee & Shep- 
ard. 189a. 

The Boston Political Class, a society of 
clever women, who meet regularly and discuss 
pregnant topics in politics, social science, and 
the arts far more intelligently than the average 
of men, conducts its meetings, under the guid- 
awce of its president, the author of this manual, 
in perfect accord with the requirements of par- 
liamentarv law. The numerous other organi- 
zations 01 women in the country will therefore 
be £lad to know of Mrs. Shattuck*s useful little 
book, which abounds in practical illustrations, 
and sound advice regarding the harmonious 
conduct of a formal meeting or a deliberative 
assembly, and they will find it practically useful. 

o. .M. 

MiDBHiPMAN Paulding. By Molly Elliot .Seawell. IIlu»- 
trated. 133 pp. Cloih. New York : D. Applcton & Com- 
pany. 1891. 

Midshipman Hiram Paulding was a brave 
young sailor, whose deeds of daring and capa- 
Dilities as an officer in the navy during the war 
of 1812 were remembered by Congress. Al- 
though only fourteen years old, he entered the 
navy and saw active service against the British, 
and the book relates his adventures, which are 
most exciting. The book has a beautiful dress, 
and both intrinsically and artistically makes a 
handsome holiday gift for juvenile readers, in 



whom it cannot fail to stir a strong feeling of 
patriotism. o. M. 

The CHintcH op England in Nova Scotia and thb Tory 
Clbrgy of thk RBVOLUT19N. By Arthur Wentworth 
Eaton, B. A. 313 pp. Cloth, |i.so. New York : Thomas 
Whittaker. 1891. 

This book is especially valuable from the 
fact that it covers a subject which ecclesiastic 
writers hitherto have only touched upon. To 
American readers, or to American students of 
history, it recommends itself on account of the 
intimate connection between the Anglican 
church in the United States and that 
in Nova Scotia. At the time of the 
British invasion of America thousands 
of British loyalists left the colonies and 
emigrated to Nova Scotia, and there remained, 
most of them forever afterward. Among these 
emigrants there were many clergymen, who 
entered upon their labors in a new field, 
some of whom never forgave the patriots 
for making war on the king. Biographical 
sketches of the first bishop of Nova Scotia, the 
Right Rev. Charles Wylis, D. D., who occu- 
pied the episcopate from 1787 to 181 6, and of 
his four successors, Staners, John Wylis, 
Binney, and Courtney, the present bishop, 
together with sketches of many of the laymen 
prominently identified with the church, aad to 
the interst and value of the book. o. m. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 



[All bookft sent to the editor of Thb Writsr will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.] 

PRRTTY Kitty Hkrrick. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 407 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York : John A. Taylor & Omb- 
pany. 1891. 

Out at Twinsbtt's. By John Habberton. 197 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. New York : John A. Taylor & Company 1891. 

Wri.l Wom. By Mrs, Alexander. 146 pp. Paper, 30 cents. 
New York : John A. Taylor & Company. iR«;i. 

SwRBT IS Rkvrncb. Bv J. Fitci{enild Molloy. 2<n pp. 
P*per, 50 cents. New York : John A. Taylor & Company. 

A Mattbr op Skill. By Beatrice Whitby. n)7 pp. Paper, 
ascents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. iH«)i. 

Tub Undiscuvrkbo Country. Bv W. I). Howells. 419 pp. 
Paper. s<> cents. Itoston : Houghton, Mifllin. & Company. 

History or tmh Ix)m) Jasrs Ora Savioitr. By John M. 
Kliih. 7" pp. Cli»th, 75 centv Chicago. J. M.ICldh. 189a. 

Tarbrll's I.kssons im 1.an(.ua<;r. By Horace S. Tarbell, 
A. M. 2'n pp. Cloth, 70 ccntv Boston : Ginn & Com- 
pany. iJJ»>i. 

Savbo by a Dkram. Bv Consurio. Illustrated. 211 pp. 
Paper, 50 cent«. Chicago: Laird & Lee. iSi^i. 

Tub Marria(;r or Grrard. By Andn^ Theuriet. lUua- 
trated. 241 PP Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: I^aird & I.«ee. 
i8<>i. 

RoAARio; OR, Thb Fbmalb Monk. By Monk Lewis. lUtUk 
trated. 400 pp. Paper. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1891. 
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HoMBK IN Chiok. By Dentoo J. Snider, a 18 pp. Cloth. St. 
Lewis : Sifina PaUishing Company. 1891. 

BsroKB Hb was Born ; or, Thr Scarlbt Arm. By Dr. E. 
L. Maconb Bristol. 69 pp. Pap«r» so cent*- ^^^ Y<^ - 
Dr. E. L. Macomb Bristol. 1891. 

A Woman in thb Case; or, Obbtor to thb Dbvil. 156 
pp. Paper, as cents. New York : J. S. Ogilvie. 1891. 

Don't Marry ; or. Advicb as to How, Whbn, and Whom 
TO Marry. By Hildreth. iiapp. Paper, as cenU. New 
York : J. S. OgUYie. 1891. 

WiLMOTH THB Wandbrbr. By C. C. Dail. aoj pp. Paper, 
as cents. New York: J. S. Ogilrie. 1891. 

Mbmory's Caskbt. By Mrs. Lucy H. WashinRtoo. IS4 PP- 
Uoth.^i.so. Buffalo: Charles Welis Moultoo. 1891. 

Thb Hbad op thb Firm. By Edmund March Vittum. s>7 
pp. Qoth. Boston : Bradley & Woodruff. 1891. 

Rabbi and Pbibst. By Milton Goldsmith. 314 pp- Cloth, 
hiladelphia : Jewish Publication Society of America. 1891. 

PiaciNCS FROM Puck. No. 1. 64 pp. Paper, as cents. 
NewYorii: Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1891. 

" Frbsh." Puck's Libranr, No. sa. 30 PP- Paper, to cents. 
.Yorii: Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1891. 

NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 

From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 6a Stan* 
hope street. Boston : Vocal — " They DiKharged Him Because 
He Was Old," VeMx McGlennon, arranged by John S. Baker; 
"The Gift," F. E. Wratherly and A. H. Behrend; "The 
Working Man,»' G. A. Storey and Mrs.C. C. Aspinall; ** Every 
Day Life," Harry Boden and Charles Chaplin ; " Maya," 
Frederic E. Weatherly and Joseph L. Roockel ; " Pardoned," 
Lindsay Lennox and M. Piccolomini ; ** On the Criws," J. Man- 
ning Roberts and Loren Bragdim; "My Heart Will Hear," 
G. Hubi Newcoml>« and Jno. Charles Ervini ; "The Fickle 
Maid," Claxson Ikllamy and Jno. Charles Krvini; " My Son, 
My Son, My Only Son," E. W. R^>^er-i and Geo. I^ Hrunn ; 
" The Beacon," Knighl SunimiT"^ anil Miiluil Wat>t»n; **OI 
Sing I'nto the Lord," quartittr, C. T. Steele ; " Jubilate in 
BHat."qiiartttte, C.Walter C.j>!onl Pi.mo — " 1^ Ikniquet- 
i^re," (Justav lunge; *' Ht-urs Puiit.ir.ures." F. Dcvrient ; 
" Whipj-oorwill," Blind lUn^m ; " t^hiaininess," Theodore 
MocUii g ; •• Conlulence*." F.niil Wal«!t«.'u!il ; " ."Spanish Peasant 
Dance." Frtderick W. H.^lbnd ; - Minuet." Theodt« Moel- 
ling i " Ijl Chatelaine," minuet, (iiistav I.ange. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

I Readers «ho send to the publislter a of the j^riodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the ftiliowing list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention Thb Wkitkr when they 
write.] 

Thb Grbat American Novbi.. James Ijine Allen. Re- 
printed from IndtftnJent in Puhlu OfmtJH for October 3. 

Love ani» Fijtihs. Paul i;.ii.r,:ct. Reprinted from the 
Rtvinv m Putin 0/tHum for OttoU-r \. 

Thb Story or Kiainr. Rcprinie<! from BuffaU Ex^rett 
iB Qtieritt Magaxtmt tor October. 

1mM'>ktauty or Gkbat B.^kn am» («rr\t .Xittmors. 
Reprinted from Farii Rermt B.'tur in I'uhlu- Opinion for 
October 14. 

Thb Novbl. Wiiiard Smith. Muxu Jtnd Drama ( Denver ) 
for October sol 

Buksv Blanche Wilder Iie]lam> Ckriitian Unwm for 
October S4. 



Rbcsnt Essays and Cbitiosms. Brander Matthews. C«^ 

•politmn (or November. 

Mb. Lowbu. as a Tbacmbb. ScrHmer's lot November. 

AovBNTtJBBs Among Books.— I L Andrew Lang. S evAm n^t 
for November. 

Count T01.ST0I at Homb. Isabel F. Hapgood. A timmi i r 
MotUhiy for November. 

JOUBNAUSM AND LlTBBATUBB. W. J. StillmaO. 

M*mihiy for November. 

Arb Frbnch Novbls Faithful to Lifb? Madame 
Ntrtk A mericam Rtview for November. 

An English Estimate op Lowbll. Archdeaoon F. W« 
Farrar. Forum for October. 

Social Vbbsb. Algernon Charles Swinburne. F^ tw m for 
October. 

Jambs RussBLL Lowbll. Portrait. George Stewart, D.CX», 
LL. D. A rena for October. 

Jambs Russbll Lowbll. His matemad ancestry. Josepli 
Foster. Magaaine 0/ A mericam History for October. 

Good Things prom Dr. Johnson. S. H. M. Byers. 
ziiu o/A merican History for October. 

Ri'DYARD Kipling. With Portrait. CktirxkwuM for 

hers. 
Thb Public Libraries of Massachusetts. Henry S. 

Nourse. New England Magasint for October. 

Jambs Ri.-s.sbll Lowell. Edward Everett Hale. ATmb 
England Magazine for Oaober. 

Lowell's " Pioneer." Edwin D. Mead. New 
Magazint for October. 

Writing for the Dollar. Edward W. Bok. 
Home Journal for October. 

Certain Recent Foreign Fiction. Brander Matthewm. 
Cosm^f^oliian for October. 

Names in Novels. Reprinted from Blackwood's Ma gnwi ng 
in Eclectic Magazine Un October. 

Professor Dowoen. Reprinted from Fortnightly Re^iem 
in Eclectic Magazine for October. 

Note o.s a New Poet. Grant Allen. Reprinted from 
Fortnightly Rex'iew in Eclectic Magazine for October. 

RiDVARD KiFLiM.. With Portrait. Edmund Gossc. Cn^ 
tury for (Ktobcr. 

The Prb>> ani» Pcm.ic Men. General H. V. BoyatOBu 
Century Un ( )ctober. 

Thb Story of a Story. Brander .Matthews. Century for 

October. 

The Most Popular Books. Inter>iew with F. M. Cruadeo, 
of St. Ixjuis public library. Library Journal for Sep- 
tember. 

Lowell and Pihlic Affairs. Pri»feM«jr J. F. JameeoB. 
Lowell as a -Man of Letters. Professor C. T. Wincbeeter. 
Lowell and the Piblic Schools. l*rofckv>r Richard D. 
Jones. I^twRLL'h Me^>.a«.b and How It Helped Mb. W. 
T. Stead. A Last Interview with Lowell. RayoMod 
Hlathwa> t. Review ef Reviews for Octobt r. 

The Law and Af i mors in the Olden Time. Grten Bmg 
\ B«>«ton .1 for Srptember. 

Liter A 11.' RK in the United Stated, (leorge 
Ijithrop. Reprinted from Sew Review in Literary 
for September 

American Literary Criticisms. So Same 

( Baltimore ) for October. 

Brilliant Litrrary Failures. So Same 
( Baltimore ) for October. 

In MiltonS Foot^^tbf* at Vallombrosa. Prolei 
Garden Blaikie. D.D. Churchman for October 10. 
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Ambkkan Women Posts. Illostrated. William Rice. 
Trt€u$trt Trwvt for October. 

Thb Wombn op Mr. Howblls' Novbls. Kate Upsoo 
Clark. Ckristitm Unwn for October ao. 

MoBB About Carlylb. H. C. Shelley. Christian Union 
for October 17. 

A Fbbnch Mbthod op Litbraby Criticism. Reprinted 
irom Paris Retme Blsns in Public Opinion for October 17. 

Authors* Wivbs. Reprinted from New Orisons TimeS' 
Dsm0crat in PsMic Opinion lor October 17. 

Tbnnyson's Succbssor. Reprinted from Rithmt^nd Timss 
In Pnbik Opinwn lot October 1 7. 

LowBLL IN His Pobtrv. Sidney Low. Reprinted from 
Fortnightly Rtview in Literary Digest for October 17. 

Hbnrik Ibsbn's Pobms. Philip H. Wickford. Reprinted 
from Centem^crary Review in Literary Digest for October 17. 

Chicago Daily Nbws. Historical Number. October 13. 

Thb Tbub Thborv of Fiction. Maurice Thompson. 
Chasttamqnan for October. 

Typographical Errors. Reprinted from Illustrated 
American in Public Opinion for October 10. 

Copybight in Titlbs. Western Bookseller for October 3. 

Chicagoans Who Wkitb Books. Western Bookseller tor 
October 3. 

Rbvibwbrs and Rbviswbd. Agnes Repplier. Brains 
< Boaton ) for October i. 

Hall Cainb. Raymond Blathwayt. New Haven Register 
lor October 1 1 . 

Wkitbrs of Nrw York. Edmund Collins. Denver Re- 
publuan for October 1 1 . 

Hbrman Mblvili.r. Arthur Stedman. New York World 
tor October 11. • 

Kansas Writers. .Kallie Tolcr. Buffalo Truth for Octo- 
ber II. 

Wii.uAM Dban Howbi.ls. Chicago Inter-Ocean for Octo- 
ber II. 

Sir Edwin Arnold. *' C L." Louisville Courier-Journal 
for October 18. 

Typbsbtting Macminks. Chicago Tribune, Times, Herald, 
Globe for October 18 ; Inter-Ocean for October 19. 

Anna Katharinr (#krrn. Portrait. Buffalo Express 
for October 4. 

Pau}. Hbysb at Homb. Chicago Inter-Ocean, New Haven 
Register for October 1 1 . 

Gbobgb William Curtis. E. J. Edwards. Syracuse 
Hera/d tor October 16. 

How AUTHOR.S Writb Books. New Vorh Mail and Ex- 
^rets for October 16. 

Authors* Wivbs. New Orleans Times- Democrat tor 
October 11. 

SoMB MiLWAUKRR Gbrman Editors. Milwaukee Sentinel 
lor October 11. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Miss Zitella Cocke is about to publi.sh a vol- 
ume of the poems contributed by her to various 
periodicals, including many graceful verses. 
Miss Cocke was born in Alabama, of Virginia 
parentage, and has lived in Hoston about two 
years. The appearance of her book will gratify 
many readers. 



Charles Walter Stetson, of Providence, R. I., 
now in Florence, Italy, is contributing a series 
of thoughtful art papers to the ProvitUnci 
yournaL 

Grace Ellery Channing is spending the win- 
ter in Florence, Italy ; her eyrie being a bright 
sunny apartment high up in an old house on 
the Lung' Arno. The yellow river flows 
beneath, the soft hills rise beyond, and just 
here, with one of the most entrancing views in 
the world constantly before her eyes, the young 
poet has penned some of her most exquisite 
verse and thrilling stories. 

Mrs. Frances £. Lanigan, the wife of George 
T. Lanigan, the brilliant newspaper writer, will 
hereafter be Mr. Bok^s chief associate in the 
editorial management of the Ladies' Howu 
yournaL * Mr. Howells' next novel has been 
bought by the Ladies' Home yournaL The 
story is one distinctly for girls, and will portray 
the life of a Western girl in New York City. 

The Californian Illustrated Afagaxine will be 
published monthly at San Francisco, Vol. I., No. 
I, being the October number. Charles F. Holder, 
author of ** Life of Charles Darwin," is the 
editor and manager, and leading writers have 
been asked to become contributors. The mag- 
azine will devote considerable space to the 
Pacific coast, but is to be a magazine of gen- 
eral literature, of cosmopolitan interest. The 
October number is bright and attractive. 

Charles K. Dabney, New York, announces 
the publication of a periodical to be called the 
American Publisher^ and to be devoted to the 
interests of publishers, booksellers, librarians, 
and newsdealers. The paper will be a semi- 
monthly. 

Vernon' Lee, the English art critic, who 
wields a man's pen, is a Miss Paget, who has 
spent mo.st of her life in Italy. She is living 
now — with her invalid brother, a poet — in a 
charming villa outside the gates of Florence. 
Her ** Pictor Sacrilegus, A. D. 1483," which 
appears in the August and September numbers 
of the Contemporary Rri'iew^ reveals deep 
study, wide reading, an extensive knowledge 
of her subject and all that takes hold upon it, 
and a marvellous command of the English Ian* 
guage. 
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Mrs. Caroline F. Jewett, mother of Sarah 
Ome Jewett, died October 31, i89i,at South 
Berwick, Me. Mrs. Jewett was the daughter of 
Dr. William Perry, of Exeter, N. H., widely 
known in New England as a famous surgeon. 
Her mother was of the family of Gilmans, of 
Exeter, distinguished in Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary times for their loyalty and generosity. 
She married Dr. Theodore H. Jewett. 

Mrs. Lucius Chandler, mother of Louise 
Chandler Moulton, died at her residence at 
Putnam, Conn., October 26, aged sixty-eight. 

The Atlantic Monthly for November con- 
tains a very interesting article, " Count Tolstoi 
at Home," an account of a visit paid to the cele- 
brated author and his family at their summer 
home in Tula, a day's journey south from Moscow. 
This is written by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, the 
translator of many of the novelist's works. 
Among other noteworthy articles is Professor 
W. J. Stillman*s essay on "Journalism and Lit- 
erature." 

The Henry G. Allen Co., New York, dealers 
in subscription books, and publishers of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica reprint, have asked 
their creditors for an extension, and it has 
generally been granted. The liabilities are 
$130,000 and the nominal assets considerably 
larger. 

The American Press Company, of Baltimore, 
announces " The Builders of a Great Counlr)%" 
a book of biographies and portraits of represen- 
tative Americans. The No Name Afagasiney 
issued by the same company, has begun its third 
year. The question, " Does Modern Education 
Educate.'" will be answered in four articles in 
the magazine, the first having been printed in 
the October number. 

Sun and Shade ( New York ) for November 
contains six fine photogravures and two photo- 
gelatine prints, all of interesting subjects. 

Howard Seely, the Texan writer, author of 
"A Lone Star Bo-peep" and "A Nymph of the 
West," has recently been engaged ujKin a short 
serial of life in the Southwest, entitled '* The 
Jonah of Lucky Valley." The Harpers are 
publishing it in the H^eekly^ and are giving it 
spirited illustrations from the pencil of Fred- 
eric Remington. 



W. J. Lampton has resigned his position as 
paragrapher of the Washington Star, and will 
hereafter be a free lance in journalism, devot- 
ing considerable time to general literary work. 

All the publications of D. Appleton & Com- 
pany are kept in stock at the New En);land 
agency, 1 1 Franklin street, Boston, of which 
William J. Crowley is the manager. 

Walter Blackburn Harte will contribute an 
exhaustive account of the ** Journalists and 
Journalism of Canada " to the December AVv 
England Magazine. The article will be illus- 
trated. 

The New York monthly journal formerly 
known as the Oj^ce is now called Business, a 
much more appropriate name. Business is 
edited with marked ability by A. O. Kittridgc, 
and is a publication that no live business man 
can afford not to read. 

In the November number of the North Ameri- 
can Review \ht brilliant Frenchwoman, Madame 
Adam, answers in the negative the question, 
" Does the French novel picture faithfully the 
life and customs of France } " 

Miss Novella Jewell Trott, a sketch of whom 
by Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler was published in 
the Journalist for October 3, has lately been ap- 
pointed one of the vice-presidents for the 
Woman's Press Department of the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago. 

The Theatre Magazine, New York, will be 
issued only as a monthly hereafter. With this 
permanent change from a weekly several feat- 
ures uill be added that will greatly enhance its 
value as the indispensable record of the stage. 

Wolcott Balestier, the young American 
writer who has collaborated with Rudyard Kip- 
ling in the novel, "The Naulahka," which the 
Century will print, is at present a resident of 
London, where he represents an American pub- 
lishing house. He was born at Rochester, 
N. Y., less than thirty years ago, and he has 
lived and attended school there, and at Balti- 
more, Washington, New York, Vermont, and 
Denver. His college is Cornell, and he studied 
law at the University of Virginia. He was at 
one time on the editorial staff of the Rochester 
Post-Express. 
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CONTENTS : . took place shortly before the beginning of the 

^ ^ ^ . 't**" War of Secession, and his widow returned with 

Darmc* DAKDiriDc.. £, Cuvat,a s55 **«"" ^^^^ children — of whom Danske was the 

▼Aum or losAs in Jousnalism. m. v. SmcA. . . 156 youngest — to the homestead at Shepherdstown^ 

Th. Arr or Good WitiTiwc Oliver McK^. ... 157 West Virginia. She did not survive her hus- 

An iMDrmMiNATB Pkonoun. Farrtst Marnm. . . ate . . ^ , ^, , ^ , 

Turn IND.NTINO or SoKKmL s^/hi* Br^ns^ TiiUr^ ^^nd many years ; and the orphans were taken 

imgt0m, 26s into the care of their grandfather, Hon. J. W. 

Au LiTMARY WoMiif UMfRACTicAL? Bertha F. Her- Lawrence, at Flushing, Long Island. In 1877, 

TM.'S^«T;cHA;r.H«sorL.T..A.vP.orL..V.i: ^ Stephen Dandridge made Miss Danske Bedin- 

MUtikew* a64 ger his wife, and brought her again to Shep- 

Tmromihx^ a66 herdstown. The name of Dandridge — so 

Qvstin. . •••••• ^ assonantwithherbaptismal title— is well known 

Tka U§« AKD Mi»uss or Words. a68 ^ , .,, , 11 j t, 

"Uy»odUe,"a6S-"UterOn.»»a69-"Appredate.'»a69 in Virginia, and was, it Will be recalled, the 

Tns SciAr Baskbt a6Q maiden name of Martha, Lady Washington. 

Book R«vi«ws. . 269 ^^^^ Dandridge possesses the artistic tem- 

HiLrruL Hints and Svggbstions. art ... 1 1 t • . ^l 

Manoacript File.. 873 pcramcnt, which was early developed by the 

LrmAsv Anncun in Pkkiodicals. 373 practice of singing, and, later, by the study of 

N«wB AND NoT«s. a74 the composition of verse. She has written in 

DANSKE DANDRIDGE. '"''y'"' ^'*'™ childhood but ha, had the modest 
good sense to refrain from publishmg until her 

Danske. Dandridge is not an alliterative nam work was no longer immature. Her first printed 

di piumi^ but, instead, the real name of the poem was in Godi/s Lad/s Book for February, 

young woman whose face, charming and sensi- 1885. In the following summer she wrote for 

live, accords perfectly with her delicate and Lippincotfs Magazint " The Lover in the 

delightful verse. American by parentage, she Woods,** and " Twilight in the Woods '* for the 

was bom in the country of Hans Christian An- New York Independent, To the latter journal 

dersen ; and to the cradle of the little Danske — she has been a constant and favorite contributor, 

whose name means a Dane — it seems as if the writing also for various magazines and other 

northern elves had brought a christening gift of periodicals, 
fancies and rhymes. Her first volume, entitled **Joy, and Other 

Her father was Hon. Henry Dedinger, ap- Poems,** a collection of fugitive verses, was pub- 
pointed minister to Copenhagen by President lished in 1888, and made a distinct and delight- 
Buchanan; her mother was Mrs. Caroline Law- ful impression. The critics united in praise of 
fence Bedinger, granddaughter of Mrs. Eliza the delicate, aerial music, the sensitive sympathy 
Sottthgate Houne, whose " Letters of a Young with nature, the luminous and capricious fancy, 
Girl Eighty Years Ago*' gave so graceful a and the bright and healthful tone of these 
picture of New England society in the early poems. Mrs. Dandridge never overstfains the 
of the century. Mr. Bedinger*s death clear light voice that is hers; not even when 

CopyritiM. iS^i. by Wiuiam H. Hitxi. AD rigbu 
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she touches tragic notes, as in the finely imagin- 
ative ode, " The Dead Moon," or in the more 
directly human theme of the terse and signifi- 
cant lyric, " Fate." Her comprehension and 
utterance of the realities of life appear delicately 
remote, such as Miranda might have had upon 
her enchanted island, with Ariel for singing- 
master. Indeed, it would hardly be possible to 
describe the verse of Mrs. Dandridge in words 
more fit than these, cited from " Joy " : — 

The spirit, for a while, 
Because of beauty, freshly made, 

Qsuld (Mily nnile. 

Then grew the sanilins to a song, 
Aod as he saog he played 

Upon a mooobeani-wired dthole. 

Shaped like a soul. 

The second volume of poems by Mrs. Dan- 



dridge was published in 1890. It took its title* 
*' Rose Drake," from the name of her husband^s 
estate in Shepherdstown, where they live in 
tranquil happiness, with their two children, a 
daughter and a son. There, in a garden, en- 
tangled with briers and bloom, — a little world of 
roses, crimson, pink, white, golden, — in the soft 
Maytime weather of Virginia, the poet swings 
in her hammock, while flying petals and odors 
of roses mingle with fantasies and rhymes. So 
that even now, in December, when surely win- 
ter walks in the garden, between stems that 
are bare of all but the thorns, the pink and 
golden bloom of Rose Brake remains for as 
among the pages of a dainty book of verse. 

E. Cavmaam. 

PORTLARD, Me. 
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VALUE OF IDEAS IN JOURNALISM. 



A valuable newspaper man is not necessarily 
a writer. If he can furnish ideas for a paper, he 
need never write a line for publication, and he 
will rank first in the salary list, too. The late 
John Roach, celebrated as America's pioneer 
iron steamship builder, could not write a prop- 
erly spelled English sentence, yet he had more 
ideas — newsi)aper ideas, too — in his little fin- 
ger than the average man has in his whole 
body. Respected John Roach simply bubbled 
over with first-class ideas — ideas relating not 
only toship-buiiding, but also to the making of a 
newspaper. Had Mr. Roach followed journal- 
ism, he would have been a tremendous power in 
that field of usefulness simply as a man to 
suggest and direct the policy of an influential 
journal. 

I once knew the art editor of a leading illus- 
trated journal. This editor could n*t draw a sim- 
ple outline picture, yet his capacity to suggest 
ideas for cartoons and other pictorial features 
made him the most valued man in the art de- 
partment. By the publication of a series of war 
articles the dntury Afa^asime increased its 



circulation and fortune tremendously. Yet the 
ablest writers of that periodical had nothing to 
do with the idea which set the war article series 
in motion. To be sure, one of the sub-editors 
had thought of it, but a man on the staff whose 
business it was to attend to matters outside the 
editorial rooms conceived the idea, and through 
his efforts this idea was pushed to a successful 
culmination, and it was probably one of the most 
successful magazine ideas of the past decade. 

What is the most important function of an 
editor-in-chief of a daily newspaper.' Certainly 
not to sit down and grind out editorials. That 
might have been well enough during the last 
generation. Horace Greeley did it. Could his 
successor, Whitelaw Rcid,do it, and, at the saune 
time, do full justice to the demands of a great 
paper like the AVw York Tribune in this new 
era of journalism } 

I think not. While Mr. Reid is one of the 
ablest editorial writers this country ever had, he 
finds it necessary to outline his ideas brieflj to 
other brilliant writers, and let them prepare the 
needed editorials. So it is with other chief 
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editors. They are the men to furnish ideas 
when important questions concerning the policy 
of their papers come up for solution. The sub- 
editors are none the less important as aids to 
their chief. In fact, they frequently suggest 
ideas which their chief adopts. The under 
editor without a fund of ideas soon becomes a 
back number, and is dead-wood on the staff. 

The more serviceable ideas a man has, 
whether he can or cannot write newspaper arti> 
cles, the more valuable is he. Some newspapers 
offer prizes for ideas for the accomplishment of 
this or that end. Such offers are not sought by 
the man who is really an idea man. The idea 



man usually has steady employment; and the 
evolving of ideas that are really good is more 
frequently the outcome of careful thought and 
study than mere spontaneous outbursts, wherein 
the idea crops out like a flash of lightning and 
the originator relapses into a state of prolonged 
darkness, groping for a long time before another 
idea strikes him. 

The idea man is a kind of genius in his way, 
and all the best newspapers in the land are look- 
ing for him, whether he is able to write article! 
or not. 

Af. y. Biock. 

Sar Dibgo, Calif. 



THE ART OF GOOD WRITING.* 



The ideal book on the art of literary produc- 
tion is yet to be written. At least one book a 
year is brought out in the attempt to fill this 
void in didactic literature. It is, nevertheless, 
and doubtless always will be, quite impossible 
to write such a book, as much on account of the 
fact that human expression has its limitations 
as because the ideal in anything is never attain- 
able by human effort. Yet, in Professor Barrett 
WendelPs work there is afforded a most intelli- 
gent exposition of the elements of good compo- 
sition; and while it will not teach a poor writer 
how to write well, it will certainly show him, by 
well-chosen examples, where the strength and 
the weakness of writing may lie. It will also, 
doubtless, impress the reader with the fact of 
the immense possibilities of the language, and 
show him that good literary style can be 
achieved, if at all, only by diligent study and 
practice. There can be no hesitation in recom- 
mending this work to all who would perfect 
themstlves in the art of writing. 

Professor Wendell defines style as the ex- 
pression of thought and feeling in written 
words. It impresses us either intellectually, 
emotionally, or esthetically. It must possess 
or lack deaumess, force, and elegance. On the 



subject of clearness, he says : *' To be thoroughly 
clear, it is not enough that style express the 
writer*s meaning: style must so express this 
meaning that no rational reader can have any 
doubt as to what the meaning is.'* In order to 
attain clearness, the writer must bear in miad 
the range and limit of the reader's information. 
The information of the average man is a pretty 
good target for a writer to try to hit, a formula 
which, while it may shock the dilettante believer 
in what is called ** aristocracy in intellect," is yet 
shown to be the one upon which the greatest 
works have been founded. " The language of 
the simple ** is good enough for any literary 
production. Professor Wendell shows, by 
several examples from the compositions of Har* 
vard men under his teaching, how easily dear- 
ncss may be sacrificed. For instance, in describ- 
ing a visit to a cathedral in Quebec, a student 
spoke of it as having " plain rough walls." The 
inadequacy of this description is perfectly 
evident, especially as the average reader's infer* 
malion regarding this particular cathedral is 
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gathered solely from the 8ludent*s account. 
Another student, evidently clear in his own 
mind as to what he wanted to express, defined 
love as "that abiding principle in the life of 
man which leads him to do right, because it is 
the highest pleasure of his life to be in sympathy 
and touch with the source of all good." Like 
all platitudes, this one has a good ring, and is no 
worse than many which are heard every Sunday 
from pulpit orators, or from stump speakers in 
political campaigns. To prove that clearness 
la an element of good composition which 
some even of the famous writers at times fail 
to achieve. Professor Wendell quotes from 
Shakespeare, Browning, and Emerson. For in- 
atance,he finds in Emerson this: "The simplest 
person who in his integrity worships God 
becomes God, yet forever and ever the influx 
of this better and universal self is new and un- 
aearchable.*' To be clear in any kind of writing, 
the general principle is that the writer must 
|VOceed from what is known to what is un 
known. In other words, the writer must say 
what he has in mind in such a manner as to 
leave in the reader's mind no doubt of his mean- 
ing. At the same time, the writer who follows 
this rule too strictly is in danger of over-specifi- 
cation, a common fault of story-writers in de- 
picting their heroines. The nose, the mouth, 
the eyes, the hair, the complexion, are all 
descrit>ed with heroic minuteness, but the result- 
ing picture is generally the reverse of that the 
writer had in mind. Again, the description of a 
man or a bit of scenery may be made obscure if 
it be more specific than the actual observation 
of the average observer could be. The lesson 
from this is to give the reader only what 
him he self would find under the same condi- 
tions. 

While the secret of clcarness^lies in denota- 
tion, that of force lies in connotation. What a 
word names it denotes ; what it*suggests it con- 
notes. Forcible writing, therefore, is sugges- 
tive writing. "iMajor Andr<5died"; "Major 
Andr^ was killed"; "Major Andr<5 was ex- 
ecuted"; "Major Andrd was hanged." Ordi- 
narily, the last of these sentences is more forci- 
ble than any of the others, l>ecause it is more 
anggestive. ** I found him very agreeable one 
■fteroooo"; " I found him very agreeable one 



wet afternoon ";^" I' found him very''pprefable 
one wet afternoon in a country house." The 
last sentence is most forcible, because it calla 
before the mind the picture of an afternoon 
spent agreeably under weather conditions which 
in the country are usually unpleasant. " Morn- 
ing," "day-break," and "cock-crow " are three 
words used to show what connotation ia. 
" Cock crow " is the most suggestive. It is a 
figure of speech ; and if a writer is to use figures. 
Professor Wendell says experience shows that 
they should t>e of familiar things. An especially 
forcible one is cited from the narrative of 
Sir Walter Raleigh in Guiana. The explorer 
found an Indian chief who spoke of a nation 
which came into Guiana " from so far off as the 
sun slept." Another is the utterance of a Yan- 
kee villager, who saw a boy knocked down by a 
recoiling gun. " *T ain't surprising," he said; 
" till a gun gets used to you, she's apt to be 
skittish." Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes' familiar 
saying about Boston is another example of the 
forcible figure : " Boston State House is the 
hub of the solar system. You could n't pry that 
out of a Boston man if you had the tire of all 
creation straightened out for a crowbar." A 
most suggestive figure is that used by Dante in 
the *• Inferno," where he speaks of spirits peer- 
ing in a wood, "as of an evening one peers at 
another beneath the new moon," and of their 
knitting their brows "as an old tailor does at 
the eye of a needle." On the other hand, ex- 
amples of poor figures are those from the com- 
position of a Harvard student, who likened the 
lights of a passing train to a pack of wolves, and 
again to a swarm of ghosts. Both figures are 
poor, because they are not familiar to ordinary 
experience. In all of the figures quoted above, 
it will be observed something has l>een left un- 
said ; that is, suggested. 

"Elegance is the distinguishing quality of a 
style which pleases the taste," — such is Pro- 
fessor Wendell's definition. After an elal)orate 
argument, the author finds that the secret of ele- 
gance lies in the adaptation of style to thought. 
By this is meant the choosing of words, and the 
construction of sentences with proper apprecia* 
tion of the ideas in mind. The use of the 
vocabulary of poetry in writing prose, or that of 
prose in writing poetry, would obviously be bad 
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form. " Drink to me only with thy eyes" is not 
as elejrant as •* Drink to me only with thine eyes." 
**Thy eyes are mirrors of strange things" is not 
as eletrant as ** Thine eyes are mirrors of 
strange ihingp." The impression of elegance in 
writings miy be destroyed by attributing to 
individuals actions which offend one*s sense of 
propriety. Elegance may also be destroyed by 
the unwillingness to express a disagreeable idea 
by a word that is not disagreeable. For instance, 
many writers avoid the verb •* to die," and use 
such expressions as ** to fall asleep." ** to pais 
away," ** to pass on," or, in slangphrase, ** to kick 
the bucket." Professor Wendell's sense of 
literary propriety was rudely shocked once by a 
newspaper reporter's indecent allusion to a 
suicide, who had '* executed a determination to 
become a gloomy corpse." Elegance in prose, 
he says, in conclusion, may be attained by occa- 
sional verse-making, for the reason that poetry 
is the highest form of literary art, inasmuch as 
in it the adaptation of word to meaning reaches 
its perfect realization. The few masters of 
prose have all at some time tried their hand at 
verse-making. 

Professor Wendell's chapter on " Words " is 
worth careful reading. By way of practical ad- 
vice, he recomends a writer to strengthen his 
vocabulary by reading widely, talking with clever 
people, and trying to remember and understand 
every new word or expression that he meets. 
Professor Wendell is by no means a believer in 
the doctrine that little words are preferable to 
big ones, or Saxon words to Latin words. Nor 
does he object to the use of figurative language. 
Several examples are given of the use of words 
by classic writers, the conclusion being that 
neither Saxon nor Latin words are better, 
neither big nor little, general nor specific, literal 
nor figurative, but that the choice should depend 
wholly u\>on the effect desired. Ready ability 
in the choice of words is a valuable help to a 
writer, because words suggest ideas, and the 
more words a writer has at his command, the 
freer is the current of his thoughts. 

The periodic and the loose style are subjects 
in which all writers should be interested. The 
long-jointed sentences which characterize the 
style of so many newspapers, in which each 
clause expresses an idea, the whole constituting 



a series of ideas built one upon another, Pro* 
f essor Wendell declares are inferior, for pur- 
poses of clearness, to the short, clear-cut ones 
w'lich characterize the periodic style. In the 
latter, the attention is held until the end, where 
the idea, having been fully expressed, is left. 
In the former, the attention experiences a num- 
ber of breaks, due to the multiplicity of ideas, 
correlated, to be sure, yet tending to confuse, and 
frequently requiring a second reading. Exam 
pies of each style of sentence from classic 
writers are given. The skilful balancing of z 
sentence i:i an element of style which Professor 
Wendell shows should not be overlooked. ' He 
quotes from Sir Thomas Browne what he calls 
the most exquisitely balanced sentence in the 
language : *' Q'iUtiy r/x//</ under the drums and 
tramplinors of thru conquisis^ The words 
italicized balance each other perfectly, as do also 
the nouns in the middle of the sentence. On 
the other hand, a poorly balanced and otherwise 
imperfect sentence is this of a reported: ^As 
distinctly as W. Renshaw is at the head of the 
men, so is Miss Maud Watson the premier 
lady player." 

There is in Professor Wendell's work so much 
that is full of meaning to all writers as to make 
it impossible to tell all of the book's good points 
in the space of this article. But a few pan> 
graphs, chosen at random, may help those 
writers who are not so blind to their faults as to 
be willing to profit by the professional ex- 
perience of a man who has made the art of good 
writing a ten years' study: — 

** Fatal to most human interest is that lack of 
fluency which makes a writer separately con- 
scious of every letter he forms." 

"To avoid consciousness, write everyday—- 
nulia dies sine lima : Let no day pass without 
its written recoid." 

** The terrible sanity of the average man is 
always watching you." 

** The fact with which style may be kept strong 
enough to connote no weakness, and weak 
enough to connote indefinite strength, is per- 
haps the finest trick of the writer's trade.** 

"There are few safer habits than calling 
things by their real names ; in that case we do 
not mention hateful things needlessly.** 

*• The ideal style is a style that is dear-^lkat 
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cannot be misunderstood; that is forcible — 
that holds the attention; and that is elegant 
— that is so exquisitely adapted to its purpose 
that you are conscious of its elegance only by 
subtilely feeling the wonderful ease of habitual 
mastery." 

"Let your words be as specific as the 
thoughts they express." 

" A. prudent writer once for all puts aside the 
idea that he is inspired ; and with it the tradi- 
tional attitude of the poet who nibbles away 
most of the feathers of his quill before he be- 
gins to wear the point." 



** The beginning and the end of a paragraph 
are beyond doubt the fittest places for its chief 
ideas, and so far its chief words. End with 
words that deserve distinction." 

** Whoever would intelligently compose sen- 
tences must know, in deciding what effect he 
would produce, both what he would denote and 
what he would connote." 

" There is no more insidious habit of mind 
than the laziness which prevents us so often 
from taking the trouble to think out exactly 
what we mean." Oliver McKu* 

Boston, Mass. 



AN INDETERMINATE PRONOUN. 



A recent denunciation of the use of " their " 

an epicene term for •* his or her," by an editor 
of ability and cultivation, for whom I have much 
respect, moves me to set forth my views on 
the subject, which are not the general ones. 
This is not a trivial matter ; probably there is 
not another single point of equal moment in the 
language, nor one with regard to which so many 
absurd proposals testify to its urgency. I take 
for my text an excellent article in the *' Con- 
tributors* Club " of the Atlantic Monthly for 
November, 1878, from which I quote: — 

•* We want a new pronoun. The need of a 
personal pronoun of the singular number and 
common gender is so desperate, urgent, impera- 
tive, that, according to the established theories, 
it should long since have grown on our speech, 
as the tails grew off the monkeys. 

^ When I was a child, and spake as a child, 
reckless of grammar and rhetoric, there was no 
trouble; but, growing mindful of the proprieties 
of speech, I became conscious of a need, dimly 
felt at first, and hardly recognized, but ever 
growing more imperative, until now it calls 
loudly every time I open my mouth to speak or 
take a pen to write. For instance, I am writing 
a story, and come to the sentence : * Then they 
had a delightful time reviewing the whole trans- 
actiom each stoutly defending the course of the 



other, and severely blaming ' — I pause. * Him- 
self will not do, because one of them is a 
woman. * Herself * is out of the question, for 
the other is a man. Once I should have written 
•themselves,' but now I know better. That 
sentence can never be finished. I must write it 
over again, using *both' instead of *each,' and 
failing to express my exact meaning. 

*' Let the eminent linguists leave the spelling 
reform and such trifles long enough to coin us a 
word which shall spare a preacher from asking, 
as I heard one once, * Let every brother or sister 
examine himself or herself, and looking into 
his or her heart, find out his or her beset- 
ting sin, and resolutely cast it from him or 
her.' 

"I do not believe there is a writer in the 
country that is not hampered every time he — 
no, she — There! Tve run against the old 
snag." 

Now, I differ from this writer. I should use 
»* themselves," and "they," and "their" for the 
sexless forms; I have so used them for years, 
of set purpose, after careful thought, and pur- 
pose still to use them, despite full knowledge 
that they are (wrongly) considered vulgar blun- 
ders, on the authority of antiquity, analogy, 
necessity, and pre fei ability; and I think all good 
writers should join in giving so large a body of 
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unimpeachable current authorization to them 
that the mass, who are eager to know and follow 
good usage, may do so with easy minds, and 
not reach after such atrocious inventions as 
"thon" or "hizer," or stick in the old slough. 

That the usage is first-rate and time-honored 
£nglish, I call to witness the foremost author- 
ity in the language, — to wit, Addxsotiy pass/m, 
I can cite only one or two instances from lack of 
space ; but will furnish more if my word is dis- 
puted. From the Spectator ^ No. 106 : ** Every 
one of them . . . seemed discouraged if they 
were not employed " ( 1. ^., if he or she was not ), 
Elsewhere Addison speaks of not blaming " any 
one for taking care of their health," etc. Now, 
if this usage was the best English in Addison^s 
time, it cannot be a grammatical error in ours, 
whether it be accepted usage or not ; and popu- 
lar use of it ever since testifies to the felt need 
it answers. 

But what warrant has it in the structure of 
the language ? I answer. Partly the analogy of 
the curious tendency in several languages, in- 
cluding English, to condense into a single pro- 
noun ( usually plural objective ) the meanings of 
several, leaving the exact one to be defined by 
the context. Thus, " you " has absorbed " tliou," 
•* thee," and "ye " ; " your " has annexed ** thine" ; 
in French, " vous " replaces "/« " and " toij " in 
German, ** Sie " has left scant use for " ^«," 
and ''Sein'' for ''dein;'' in Spanish, ''usted'' 
and " ustedes^^ " su " and " x«j," have usurped 
part of the functions of the second personal 
pronoun and its variants, — the last two being 
far more radical changes than the one struggling 
against wanton prejudice to introduce itself into 
our own language ; and so on. Partly also the 
analogy of an immemorial expression which 
even purism cannot charge with being a vulgar- 
Ism, — "they say." Here the pronoun, although 
mated to a plural verb and in terms referring to 
a number of people, is strictly an indeterminate 
epicene word, exactly corresponding to French 
on or Spanish alguien ; and may not even have 
a plural meaning — " they tell me " meaning 
simply " I am told, " even if by only one person. 
Of course, there is no exact analogy for the 
disputed locution, otherwise it would not be the 
subject of dispute ; it is precisely because it is 
not provided for in the general scheme of the 



language that the question arises. But though 
a slight departure from currently established 
usage, it is not a violent one or a new one. It 
is not erroneous and not vulgar. 

Aside from justification by first-class writers 
and partial analogy, 1 hold it the duty of every 
lover of good English to give this usage their 
support on the ground of need and desirability. 
Some such word is a plain and incessant want ; 
barbarous novelties like those I have cited wiD 
not obtain, and ought not to ; and what better 
can we do than what has largely made this and 
every other language, — take existing words and 
press them into a service which is but a slight 
and entirely natural extension of their usual 
functions, as is shown by the perpetual crop- 
ping up of the usage in the press? Let it be 
borne in mind that it is a vulgarism only if good 
writers combine to put it under ban j if they ac- 
cept and authorize it, it becomes good English 
ipso facto, I hope to have others reconsider 
their thoughtless branding of this usage as an 
irremediable outcast, and join with me in help- 
ing to make it a denizen of good society. The 
language ought not to lose a most valuable locu- 
tion for inconsiderate prejudice. It surely can- 
not be held that there is any other law than the 
general consent of the educated class to deter- 
mine what any word shall mean ; or that this 
generation, alone of all in the world's history, 
has lost the privilege of adding to, or extending 
the use of, its tools of language. 

The case is simple: a sexless pronoun and 
pronominal adjective are great needs for daily 
service ; a popular impulse of undying spon- 
taneity has solved the problem in each genera- 
. tion for centuries by slightly enlarging the 
functions of words already in familiar use; 
shall good writers, for no reason whatever, warn 
this usage back to the mire and leave us as 
badly of! as before, or accept this popular solu- 
tion and give it the only authority a linguistic 
usage can ever claim ? I think nice critics are 
far too apt to hold it their duty to objurgate 
every fresh candidate for acceptance, good and 
bad indiscriminately ; partly for the reason the 
German critic found fault with spring, because 
if he praised it or kept still, he would be only 
one of the crowd, but in general, to be fair, be- 
cause a new word or new use of an old one 
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grates on the ear. But they can be as individual 
in blessing as in banning; and it is as high a 
service to prevent an indispensable usage from 
being lost as to keep an essential vulgarism 
from being accepted. I know it will be retorted, 
**0£ course, we can legitimize any piece of bad 
grammar; but the very thing that makes the 
difference between good and bad English is 
insistence on the rules of good grammar." I can 



only repeat that it is not in the least 
essential grammar to use ** their** for ''hit or 
her, " than to use "your'* for "thine "; that it 
has been so used for at least two centuries; and 
that it is no further beyond our power to extend 
the meaning of an old word than to invent an 
ugly new one, — which no one has questioned 
our right to do. Farresi M0rffm. 

Uartpokd, Conn. 



THE INDENTING OF SONNETS. 



As the sonnet is the highest, most impressive, 
form of English verse, it is not a matter of slight 
importance how it should be presented to the 
eye. In methods of doing this our best authori- 
ties differ, and the adoption of a universal form 
in still a thing of the future. Some make the 
fourteen lines present a solid phalanx from the 
top to the bottom ; others indent according to 
an arbitrary rule, without reference to the 
rb]rmes. A third form is used, where the 
rhymes govern the indenting. These differing 
forms will be best understood by examples. To 
illustrate the 6rst, I quote Mrs. Browning*s son 
net on " Work " .— 

WORK. 

What are we set on earth for ? Say to toil — 

Nt r seek to leave the tendiuf; of ihy vines, 

For all the heat o* the day till it declines. 

And death's wild curfew stuill fmm work assoU. 

Cod did anoint thee «ith His odorous oil, 

To wrestle, not to rti^n ; and He av>igns 

All lliy tear* over, like pure crystallines. 

For younger fv How -workers of the soil 

To wear ftir amulets So others Uiall 

Take patience, labor, tu thiir heart and hand. 

From thy heart and thy h^tid, and thy brave cheer. 

And God's grace fructify tlinmgh thee to all. 

The least fltmer Hith a Inmming cup inay stand, 

Ai.d share its dew-drops «ith anotlicr near. 

The Century Afat^asine is one high authority 
that has adopted the arbitrary mode — making 
the first, fifth, ninth, and twelfth lines stand out 
from the rest, leaving the second, third, fourth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, tenth, eleventh, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth lines to form an inner row 
of lines. For example, here is a sonnet of Mau- 



rice Francis £gan*s, printed in a late Cnv/my .*«- 

or ONS WS LOW OR MATS. 

In old A^aM, Francit loved ao well 

Hit Lady Poverty, that to his heart 

He pressed her heart, nor felt the deadly touft 

From lipa of frost, nor saw the fire of hell 

From lurid eyes that fevered Daate*t cell. 

And parches souls, who, hating, feel her dwL 

He chose her, and be dwelt with her apart. 

The two were one, illumined through Love's w§tA, 

He loved her, and she glowed, a lambent star ; 
He loved her, and the birds came at bit calL 
Her frottt were pearls, btr face was fair to ■•• i 

He tang his Iady*t praises near and far ; 

He saw our mtirld as Adam ere the fall — 
So Love tran^fiffureseven Poverty. 

The second form is certainly preferable to 
the first. A good illustration of the third form 
is given in the following sonnet, taken from an 
old volume of Scribuer^s Magazim before it be- 
came the Century: — 

TO THB KATYDlIk 

Shrill oracle ! proclaiming night by night 

The antique riddle man may never guess, 

Rut which by thy fond uuforge* fulness 
ThrilU all the dark with music — thy delight, 
Whatever Katy did, is to recite 

The acts occurrence with such ceaseless 

Of triple chirp as thy small powers 
The traveller's listening fancy to excite. 
Oh, what immortal secret, >trani;e and dear. 
Should hold thy faithful memory so long ? 
What deathless detd which thou must still with 
Which, autumn after autumn, year by year 
Yea, century after century, thy song 

Reiterates, yet ever leaves luitold } 

In this form the indenting, of course, varies 
with the alternation of the rhymes in the minor 
portion of the sonnet. Here is another exam- 
ple of this form, the variation in this method 
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being in the indenting of tlie last six lines : — 

THE INVISIBLB LAND. 

There was a land that lay beyond my sight 

For which I vainly searched the great earth through. 

Thither, right often, my companions flew 
Af day-break, or at noontide, or at night. 
And never came again. I took my flight. 

Explored all portions of the globe, yet grew 

No nearer where that mighty retinue 
Had fled into the stately fields of light. 
Bnt once, when evening her dusk sails had spread. 

And I was sleeping, a swift dream came o'er 
My spirit, and in it I, rising, said, 

**Now is the country mine, long sought before I '* 
And one I heard lament that I was dead ; 

And lo t the land stretched just beside my door I 



It would seem as if in some subtle manner 
this form of indentation carried the author's 
meaning more clearly to the mind than anj 
other. The first conveys little impression save 
that of a dreary monotony. The others cer- 
tainly appear more attractive to the eye, and en. 
courage the search for hidden treasures of 
thought. Why should not some definite form 
be adopted for this kingly sort of English 
verse ? The suggestion is offered in the hope 
that it may lead to some consideration of the 
subject. Sophie Bronson TitUrington, 

Grkbnvills, IU. 



ARE LITERARY WOMEN UNPRACTICAL? 



Does the pursuit of literature unfit a woman 
for the practical duties of life? 

Popular opinion has long been fond of pic- 
turing the feminine aspirant for literary honors 
as an attenuated, slovenly, and bespectacled 
creature, upon whose household gods the dust 
is piled to the depth of an entire inch, who 
shamefully neglects her innocent children, and 
who feeds her long-suffering husband upon 
soggy mufhns and burnt potatoes. 

To our sorrow, be it confessed that there are 
indeed so-called "literary women" who live in 
worlds of their own making, ignore convention- 
alities, and voluntarily array themselves in 
hideous and unseasonable clothing. Such as 
these unconsciously cast slurs upon the pro- 
fession they essay to ornament. But extremists 
there are, and extremists there always will be, in 
every walk of life. 

There are musicians so carried away by the 
rhapsodies of Liszt, or the sonatas of Mendels- 
sohn, that they unwittingly pass over their meal- 
hours, hum tunes in the street, or drum with 
their fingers in public conveyances; amateur 
artists so absorbed in the creation of impossible 
roses that they receive their friends with daubs 
of paint on their cheeks and brushes behind 
their ears; **freshair fiends** who live in trees, 
like monkeys ; religious enthusiasts who clothe 



themselves in skins and hide in caves in the 
mountains ; vegetarians starving the body and 
stunting the intellect on a diet of dried apples 
and graham crackers; social reformers lead- 
ing howling mobs to the onslaught; and female 
suffragists who mount the rostrum, crying, 
" Women are admitted to the jail, the gallows, 
and the tax-list, — why not to the ballo^ 
box?** 

All these, however, are the exceptions, and 
not the rule ; and are only made more con- 
spicuous than the vast sensible m.ijority by 
their very eccentricities, — as one would instantly 
distinguish a clown from a crowd of well-dressed 
citizens. 

The key-note of the age is common sense. 
There are no grounds for the prediction of the 
alarmist, that the world will be eventually given 
over to lunatics, while the sane will be forced to 
seek refuge in the state asylums. 

Are literary women unpractical? 

Every one knows the history of that grand 
woman, Louisa Alcott, — hospital-nurse, seam* 
stress, school-teacher, house-keeper, devoted 
daughter, and self-denying sister. 

By means of her ready pen, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett paid her husband*s college expenses, 
while he was studying to become an oculist. In 
France and Germany. 
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What Harriet Beecher Stowe effected for the 
negro, Helen Hunt Jackson strove to accomplish 
for the Indian. 

Lucy Larcom made a specialty of aiding the 
women-workers in the factories of Lowell and 
other cities. 

Julia Ward Howe assisted her husband in the 
education of the blind and mute in the institu- 
tion of which he was president. 

Such notable wives and mothers as Marian 
Harland, Mary Mapes Dodge, Kate Upson 
Qark, and many others, need no introduction. 

The executive ability of Mrs. Frank Leslie is 
regarded as enormous. 

Blanche Willis Howard chaperoned young 
ladies on the Continent, taught them cooking 
and house keeping, and nursed them herself 
during illness. 

Were such names as these, and countless 
others that might be cited, to fail in testifying 
to the negative of the argument, periodicals like 
the Ladies'" Home yournal^ Good Housekeepings 
the Home Maker^ and the Housewije would 
prove ample and conclusive evidence. All of 
them are either edited by women or largely con- 
tributed to by women writers ; and the amount 
of good accomplished is simply incalculable. 



These publications reach the length and breadth 
of the land ; they are found in frontier cabins, 
in isolated farmhouses, and in the islands of the 
sea, — teaching the ignorant, affording relaxa- 
tion to the weary, economizing domestic 
drudgery, comforting the despairing, advising 
the ailing, and pointing the way through the 
** valley of the shadows *' to the light beyond. 

Who can estimate the influence of a single 
written line I The most eloquent orators multi- 
ply their audiences by thousands when thej 
transfer their thoughts to paper. 

The profession of literature is peculiarly 
adapted to the needs of those women whose 
environments, physical or material, prevent them 
from taking an active share in the battle of life. 
It tends to broaden the mental horizon, to lift 
the mind above the trivialities and petty gossip, 
to extend one*s knowledge of one's fellow-creat 
ures, and to bring one in closer touch with the 
great, throbbing, pulsating world o( workers. 
For, as says James Russell Lowell in *' Among 
My Books,** ** Literature draws its sap from 
the deep soil of human nature *s common and 
everlasting sympathies.** 

Bertha F, Herrick, 

Oakland, Calif. 



THE DOMESTIC HAPPINESS OF LITERARY PEOPLE. 



Do literary men make ;;ood husbands ? Do 
literary women make good wives? From the 
days of Socrates and his poor Xanlippe to our 
own times, so full of divorces and unhappy 
marriages, numerous cases have been cited on 
both sides of the question. Such a long list 
has been made on the part pf tlie negative that 
one would, at first thouj;ht, be compelled to 
shake the head sorrowfully, and despair of any 
happiness for the most highly gifted sons and 
daughters of hum.inity. Hut, fortunately, we 
know that for every name among the unhappy, 
we could find two or three among the happy, 
and that the proportion of unfortunate matches 
among poets and literary characters is not 
greater than in the same number of any other 



class of people. Men of wisdom, such as the 
elder D'lsraeli, and many like him, have dis- 
cussed this matter with great freedom and 
given us striking examples of both kinds. We 
all remember the sad story of poor Xantippe. 
For many years the world has sympathized with 
her illustrious husband, but if Plato is to be 
believed, the philosopher was rather too 
fond of the court beauties of the day, 
Mcsdames Aspasia and Diotama, to suit 
the taste of a loving wife. No wonder she 
complained. 

The great Dante was married to a notorious 
scold, and when he was in exile he had no 
desire to see her, although she was the mother 
of his six children. 
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Shakespeare lost the sympathies of the world 
by marrying Anne Hathaway, a woman eight 
years his senior, who was coarse and ignorant. 

It is told of Lord Bacon that he enjoyed but 
little domestic bliss, and "loved not to be with 
his partner.** 

Milton was not great in the character of 
husband and father. We read of him that 
his first wife was disgusted with his gloomy 
house, and soon ran away from him, and 
his daughters were left to grow up utterly 
neglected. 

Of the great artist, DomenichinOf it is told 
that he married a lady of high birth and great 
beauty, who was such a virago that it is be- 
lieved she poisoned him. 

Montaigne, when a widower, said he would 
not marry again, "though it were to wisdom 
itself." 

Moli^re was married to a wife who made him 
miserable, and Rousseau lived a most wretched 
life with his wife, who was low and illiterate. 

Dryden "married discord in a noble wife," 
and Addison sold himself to a cross-grained old 
countess, who made him pay dearly for all she 
gave him. 

Steele, Sterne, Churchill, Coleridge, Byron, and 
Shelley were all married unhappily, and Bulwer 
and Dickens have been known by all the world 
as indifferent husbands. 

But now let us cite a few instances that will 
ofiEset this long list of disappointed ones. 

The younger Pliny thus speaks of his wife, 
Calphurnia: " Her affection for me has given 
her a turn for books ; her passion will increase 
with our days, for it is not my youth nor my 
person that she loves, but my reputation and 
my glory of which she is enamored." 

Sir Walter Raleigh married a beautiful girl 
eighteen years his junior, and she adored him 
vith increasing ardor to the very last. 

Dr. Johnson's wife was old enough to be his 
mother, but "he continued to be under the 
illusions of the wedding day until she died at 
the age of sixty-four," he being only forty-three. 

Buffon told his friend that his wife had a 
great influence over his composition. " I am 
always refreshed and aided by her advice." 

Sir Walter Scott was a genius of the very 
firat order; he succeeded in every department 



of letters; but his greatest happiness was in 
his wife. He married her after a short acquaint- 
ance, and it was a genuine love-match, lasting 
until the day of her death. 

Moore^s wife was one of the noblest creatures, 
and he never tired of singing her prases. 

Shelley*s first marriage was unfortunate, but 
his second was a model of happiness. 

Wordsworth made a love-match, and was a 
lover through life. 

The wife of Christopher North had more 
influence over him than any other person in the 
world, and her death was his greatest of mis- 
fortunes. 

Lamartine, the great French poet, was happily 
married, and received great aid from his wife 
in all his undertakings. 

It would be impossible anywhere to find more 
domestic felicity than among the great circle of 
our modern men and women of letters. Mr. 
and Mrs. S. C. Hall, the two Brownings, the 
two Howitts, Tennyson and his wife, Charles 
Kingsley, Baron Bunsen and his wife, and many 
others less noted might be mentioned, while the 
Englishmen of prominence in other fields have 
the same good fortune. Beaconsfield married 
a lively young widow, who made him perfectly 
happy, and he never lost an occasion of singing 
her praises. Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, is cited as 
having an almost ideal home-life, and also the 
late Dean Stanley. All the world knows how 
happy the Gladstones are in their family circle, 
and so it is with many others. 

On this side of the ocean we are proud of the 
domestic purity and happiness of most of our 
noted men. Of course, there are exceptions, 
and of those there is much talk and gossip, but 
it only goes to prove the old saying, that "excep- 
tions make known the rule." From the days 
of the Washingtons and Adamses down to the 
pleasant home circle of the Harrisons, we have 
always been blessed with examples of virtue 
and happiness in high places. The same may 
be said of our literary men and women. Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Alcott, Dana, Holmes, Lowell, 
Hawthorne — all down the long and glorious list 
we can proudly point to genius sanctified by 
domestic love, and none the less happy because 
they were literary people. 
Carumvills, iu. £' A. MaitMiws. 
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Congress will meet this month, and a petition 
for the reduction of postage on manuscripts 
should be presented early in the session. In 
the advertising pages of this month's issue of 
The Writer will be found a printed petition, 
with space for signatures below it. Readers of 
the magazine who desire to help the movement 
—and certainly every writer should be directly 
and personally interested in it, since if it 
is successful every writer's postage expenses 
win be materially reduced — are asked to 
cut the leaf from the magazine, secure as 
many signatures of working writers as {)ossible, 
and mail the petition, duly signed, to the editor of 
The Writer. Arrangements have been made 



to have the signed petitions forwarded together 
to Washington, and to have them presented to 
Congress in a proper way. 



• •• 



It is important that the signatures to the peti- 
tion shall be secured at once, and that their 
number shall be as great as possible. Thej 
should give besides the name of the writer his 
residence address, and none but the names of the 
writers who are actually and regularly engaged 
in literary work should be added. It is hoped 
that every reader of The Writer will take a 
personal interest in this matter and go actively 
to work to secure as many signatures as possi- 
ble for the petition. The editor of The Writer 
has had correspondence with congressmen and 
postal officials at Washington which leads him 
to believe that if the writers of the country will 
take a sufliciently active interest in this matter, 
the rate of postage on manuscripts can be 
reduced to one cent for two ounces, — and if 
this can be done, it will reduce the postage ex- 
penses of every writer in the country to just 
one-fourth of what they are now. Then a manu- 
script weighing sixteen ounces could be mailed 
for eight cents, as it can now if it is addressed 
to Knjjland or to any foreign country in the 
Postal Union. If other countries can profitably 
earry manuscripts at " commercial paper " rates, 
the United States should certainly be able to do 
as much. 






To repeat what was said in The Writer two 
months ago, " There is no reason that writers 
can see why the United States post-oflFice should 
not carry a manuscript from Chicago to New 
York as cheaply as from Chicago to Hong 
Kong. Congress makes the postal laws, and 
the action of those interested in this matter lies 
with Congress. Writers, editors, and pub- 
lishers must unite in bringing the subject to the 
attention of congressmen, and in urging them 
to favor the passage of a bill reducing the rate 
of |)Ostage in the domestic mails on manuscripts 
for the printer. There are no outside interests 
involved, as there were in the case of the inter- 
national copyright agitation, and it ought to be 
easy to secure justice for literary workers. 
Systematic presentation of the facts to con- 
gressmen should bring a correction of the pres- 
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«ntevil. The editor of The Writer will see 
that the matter is properly presented at Wash- 
ington, and he hopes to have the co5peration of 
the editors of other periodicals and publishers 
generally. Every one interested in writing or 
publishing is directly concerned in this matter, 
and it is of importance enough to make earnest 
work well worth while." 



• •• 



In the mean time, it will be well if every 
writer who is interested in this movement will 
write to his congressman personally, calling his 
attention to the subject, and urging him to favor 
the change when it is proposed in Congress. 
Active personal work of this kind cannot fail to 
produce good results. 



• •• 



With the present number closes the fifth 
ATolume of The Writer. The sixth volume, 
which will begin with the number for Jan- 
uary, will be better and more interesting than 
any of its predecessors, and the improvement 
in the quality of the magazine, which must have 
been noticeable to every reader during the last 
six months, will be continued during the coming 
year. It has always been the rule of The 
Writer to make few promises, and to give 
more than could justly be expected. When the 
magazine was started its readers were promised 
a sixteen-page magazine for one dollar a year. 
Instead of this, they have had regularly a thirty- 
two-page magazine, without any increase in the 
price. Beginning with July of the present year, 
The Writer has been illustrated each month 
with a photographic portrait of some author, 
printed on plate paper, as a frontispiece. This 
feature will be continued if readers show suffi- 
cient appreciation of it to warrant incurring the 
additional expense. The Writer now gives 
to each subscriber a great deal for his dollar, 
and its publisher feels that the magazine de- 
serves liberal support. That it is doing a useful 
work countless letters received from readers 
show, and these letters make it plain that the 
magazine is filling a place which was unoccupied 
before it began, and which needs to be occu- 
pied hereafter. The publisher of The Writer 
stands ready to make the magazine as good as 
the support which it receives will warrant. To 
make it what it should be, he needs more sub- 



scribers, more help from writers in the way of 
signed articles, helpful hints and suggestions^ 
and iteros of fresh literary news. The Writer 
has always been a cooperative enterprise so far 
as its readers are concerned, one of the chief 
objects of its editor and publisher being to 
make it a sort of free parliament for the prac- 
tical discussion of literary topics, — a means of 
interchange of sentiment and ideas between 
those engaged in literary work. If writers 
everywhere will cooperate in extending the cir- 
culation and influence of the magazine, and in 
helping the editor to improve its quality, they 
will get ample reward in its increased useful- 
ness to them and to all its readers. It has always 
been the policy of the publisher to puti>ack 
into the magazine whatever came from it, and 
he has never regarded it simply as a money- 
making enterprise. 
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The practical application of this, personally 
applied to each reader, is: Renew your own 
subscription promptly, send with it a subscrip- 
tion for The Author, — a magazine well worth 
its subscription price, — and in addition as many 
new subscriptions for both magazines as you 
can get your literary friends to make. Some 
old subscribers, in renewing their subscriptions, 
have sent one, or two, or three, or four new sub- 
scriptions with their own. If every one would 
do as much. The Writer for 1892 would be a 
sixty-fourpagc magazine, instead of one of 
thirty-two pages each month, and it would be 
illustrated with many pictures monthly, instead 
of with one, as now. 



• « 



Many subscriptions expire with the current 
number. The Writer has adopted the rule of 
invariably stopping the magazine when sub- 
scriptions expire unless a renewal order and 
a remittance are received. This plan was 
adopted, contrary to the usual custom of the 
smaller magazines, because it seemed fairest 
and most likely to please the greater number of 
subscribers. Due notice of expiration of sub- 
scriptions is given both on the address label 
of the magazine and by circular notices mailed 
in the month when the subscription expires; 
and it seems fair to assume that if a subscriber 
does not renew his subscription before the next 
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issue is mailed, he does not care to do so. 
Still, the publisher believes that many subscrib- 
ers allow their subscriptions to lapse by inad- 
vertence, or because they do not understand 
the rule. He hopes, therefore, that all whose 
subscriptions expire with this month*s issue 
will notice the fact of expiration, and renew 
promptly, so that the trouble and delay caused 
by taking names off the list unnecessarily may 
be avoided. Renewals of Writer subscrip- 
tions and renewals of Author subscriptions 
may be sent together, even if they do not expire 
at the same time. Due credit will be given in 
every case. It is hoped that every subscriber 
for The Writer will become also a subscriber 
for The Author, and by so doing help both 
magazines to increased usefulness and success. 

Ti» n* H. 



QUERIES. 



[Qnestioot relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
namtn must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
C«nend topics should be directed elsewhere.] 



( I. ) Is there a preparatory school of jour- 
nalism in New England? Is a course at such 
a school advisable in preparing for newspaper 
work ? 

( a. ) Are our leading literary and newspaper 
men college graduates ? 

(3.) Is it advisable as a beginning in liter- 
ary work to get a job on a newspaper and "pitch 
in"? H. 

[(i.) There is no preparatory school of 
journalism now in New England. There is no 
reason why a course at a properly conducted 
school of journalism should not be of great 
value in training young men and women for 
newspaper work, but to be most useful the 
school would have to be different in essential 
particulars from any school of the kind that 
has ever been organized. The editor of The 
Writer has long had in mind a plan for offer- 
ing such instruction in Boston, and he will be 
glad to give information by letter to those who 
write to him asking for it. 

(2.) The number of college graduates in 
newspaper offices has increased steadily during 
recent years. The time is passed when manag- 
ing editors thought, what Horace Greeley said. 



that ** of all kinds of horned cattle, a . college 
graduate is the worst in a newspaper office.'* 
It has come to be recognized that college 
training broadens a man*s intelligence and his 
capacities, and that while a college education 
does not necessarily fit him for newspaper work 
any given man is better prepared for journalism 
with a college education than without it. Of 
course, there are very many leading literary and 
newspaper men who have never had the advan* 
tages of a college education. 

( 3. ) Newspaper experience must be a valu- 
able training for a beginner in literary work, in 
spite of the objections made by W. J. Stillman 
in his article in the Atlantic Monthly for No- 
vember. A newspaper writer can be careful of 
his style if he will, and he will be all the more 
appreciated in the newspaper office if he is. 
Two of the chief advantages in having news- 
paper experience are that a reporter sees life 
in all its phases as no one else can see it, and 
that while he is writing reports that require no 
especial thought on his part, as far as their sub- 
ject-matter is concerned, he may devote his atten- 
tion to making his style in the highest degree 
effective. — w. h. h. ] 

May an author collect his short stories from 
periodicals for publication in book form, with- 
out requesting permission of the editors of the 
periodicals, the stories having been accepted 
without any reference to ownership of copy 
right ? c. L. B. 

[ No one can reprint anything published in a 
copyrighted periodical, without the permission 
of the owner of the copyright. — w. H. H. ] 



THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 



( Brief, pointed, practical parai;raphs discussing the use and 
misuse of wordn and phrases will be |>rinted in this department. 
All readers ol Thb Wmitbk are invited to ointribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are. th« 
better] 



" Lay " and " Lie." — The proper use of 
"lay "and "lie," "sit "and "set," has been so 
often explained that it might be supposed there 
could be no doubt even in the minds of those 
unfamiliar with grammar "as she is taught.** 
Still there are errors made even by good writers. 
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and sometimes the anxiety for correctness 
** overleaps itself " and gives us such a sentence 
as this from the touching little story of " M^re 
Pochette" : " Father David at length lay down 
his terrestrial body." Inasmuch as these are 
words which suffer special abuse from the illiter- 
ate, it is amusing to see that they are often 
correctly used in " dialect stories " ( so called ), 
where characters whose perverted speech bids 
defiance to Lindley Murray and all his descend- 
ants use ** lie " and " lay " with a propriety not 
always displayed by the " college larnt." 

East BmocBWAm, Mas*. P* MC A. C. 



" Later On." — What do the readers of The 
Writer think of the phrase "later on"? It 
occurs, I think ( I have not the magazine before 
me), in that famous Scribner serial, "The 
Wrecker," and also in the October St. Nicholas, 
I suppose it could be found, too, in a good many 
other standard publications, but these are the 
instances which have lately come to my notice. 

Of what use is the "on "? If I say, " I will 
speak further of this later on," it seems to me 
that I use a wholly superfluous word, and one 
that spoils both for the eye and ear the ending 
of my sentence. persis e. darrow. 

Wbntworth, N. H. 

•• Appreciate." — The word " appreciate " is 

often misused, especially in the newspapers. A 

writer often says : " He appreciates his present 

highly," misusing " appreciate " for " value " or 

** prize." To appreciate means to estimate 

justly ; hence, we cannot appreciate a person or 

thing highly. Stocks, grain, and land do not 

appreciate in value ; they rise in value. 

J. T. J. 
Galupous, Ohio. 

THE SCRAP BASKET. 



The following, from the Boston Journal for 
November 21, is submitted as an example of 
mixed metaphor: — 

When I was on the Harvard Advocate "w^ 
used to meet every Sunday morning to jjlcan 
the sheep from the goats among the sea of MSS. 
which fell like manna upon us editors, who sat 
like hungry birdlings, waiting for our ship to 
come in. 

President Eliot will go a long way before he 



finds a more forcible argument than this for his 
proposition that English should be better taught. 

r. l. 

SOMBRVILLB, MaSS. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Thb Nkw World and thb New Book. An addrem delivered 
before the Nineteenth Century Chib of New Voiic Cityi 
January 15. 1S91, with kindred essays. By Th'>mas Went- 
worth Higginson. 339 pp. Cloth, ^1.50. Bo»ton : Lee & 
Shepard. 1891. 

In the address which gives this book its title 
Mr. Higginson toolc a position regarding Ameri- 
can literature which attracted wide attention at 
the time. He made a plea for a decent self- 
respect in behalf of our literature, and thereby 
struck a note of popular approval. In this essay 
and others on correlated topics, now printed witn 
it in book form, Mr. Higginson makes manly 
defence of American people, American literature, 
and American institutions, not with any show 
of vaingloriousness, but chiefly to make the 
point that all things not American are not there- 
fore the only truly gooa things, as many so- 
called Americans believe. These are some of 
the topics discussed : ** The Shadow of Europe,'* 
"On Literarv Tonics," " Do We Need a Liter- 
ary Centre .^ " The Perils of American Humor," 
"On the Proposed Abolition of the Plot,** 
"The Decline of the Sentimental," "The Test 
of the Dime- Novel." The essays, all pithy 
and suggestive, are written in the delicately 
critical style of which Mr. Higginson is a master, 
and are thoughtful and scholarly in the*r treat- 
ment, o. If. 

SruDin, LiTBRARV AND SooAL. By Richard Malcolm 

iohnston. 241 pp. Cloth. Indianapolis: The Bowen* 
lerrill Company. 1891. 

" Studies, Literary and Social," is a collec- 
tion of running commentaries on topics of liter- 
ary and social interest by a writer whose 
graceful style is no less attractive than the 
subtle keenness of his observation. The stud- 
ies are thoughtful, suggestive, and scholarly. 

L. P. 

With My Fribncm. By Drander Matthews. 184 pp. Cloth, 
^i.oo. New Vurk : Longmans, Green, & Company. 1891. 

The secret of telling an interesting story in 
an interesting way — this is the possession of 
Brander Matthews and the other writers who 
collaborated with him in this volume. His 
partners were H. C. Bunner, Walter Herries 
Pollock, George A. Jessop, and F. Anstey, 
story-writers whose mere names are a promise 
of story-telling excellence. The stories in 
which Mr. Matthews was assisted by Mr. Bun- 
ner have a distinct quality of humor, which, es- 
pecially in " The Documents in the Case," a Call- 
foria story, is delightful, because it is natural. 
This story is told entirely by means of newspaper 
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dippinfi^s, telegrams, and letters, a forceful and 
convenient method, inasmuch as it spares the 
reader any tendency to irrelevancy an author 
may have, and gives him only that which he 
wants, viz. , the facts tersely and attractively 
put. In fact, the same story told in conven- 
tional form would cover probably six times the 
space of this one. o. m. 

Apbica and Amrrican. By Alex. Crummell. 466 pp. Qoth. 
Springfield : Willey & Company. 1891. 

What the author of this book recommends as 
a means of improving the negro women in the 
South, viz., tne establishment of industrial 
schools for the instruction of young negro girls 
in domestic work, as well as in the elements of 
common school education, seems to be a most 
sensible suggestion. The intellectual training 
of the race is apt to be short, extending over 
only two or three years, he asserts, and this 
time might be more profitablv spent in indus- 
trial, rather than intellectual, training. The 
author replies to the slanderers against his race, 
and ofifers many thoughts worthy of attention in 
connection with the race problem. L. F. 

On thr Indian Rivrr. By C. V. Hine. 398 pp. Cloth. 
Chicago: Charles A. Sergei & Company. 1891. 

The author of this book has a fluent and 
graphic style, which appears to excellent ad- 
vantage in the narration of his experiences 
durine a canoe trip on the Indian river in 
Florida. His book is readable from the first 
to the last page. L. F. 

LiTTLB Smokr. By William O. Stoddard. Illu9trated. 395 
pp. Cloth. New York : D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 

" Little Smoke " is a story of life among the 
Sioux Indians. Little Smoke is an Indian boy 
who has remarkable adventures. The book 
contains a large number of excellent portraits 
of celebrated Indian chiefs, and other pictures 
of savage life. The st(^ry has the dual virtue of 
l)eing instructive as well as entertaining. 

L. F. 

Thr Cai'sr hf an Icr Aur. lly Sir Robert Ball, L.L.D., 
F. k S. i:^ jij). CK'th. New York: D. Appleton & 
C«^m|any. iSt>i. 

The author of this book undertakes to shed 
new light upon the astronomical theory of the 
Ice Age. What he says has the weight behind 
it of scicntitic research, and long professional 
study. Students of science or geology will 
find liis book worth reading. l. f. 

Two Worlds, and Othrr Pi>rm<^ By Richard Wat wn Gil- 
der. 115 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: The Century 
Company. 1S91. 

The exquisite little book made by the Century 
Company gives a fit setting to this collection of 
Mr. Gilaer*s latest iK>ems, nearly fifty in all, of 
which only fifteen have been published else- 
where. Striking imagery and bold imagination, 
force of passion, depth of thought, elegant 



expression, chastened sometimes almost to 
coldness, originality in choice of metres, and 
vivid picturesqueness of descriptive passages 
are the distinctive characteristics of the poet's 
work. The mysticism which has seemed a 
blemish in his earlier poems is less noticeable 
in this new volume, the chief example of it here 
being the ode " To the Spirit of Beauty," which 
was read last year before the Society of the Phi 
Beta Kappa at Harvard College, and which un- 
deniably conveyed little meanm^ to its auditors 
until they were enabled to read it in printed form. 
Mr. Gilder, like Mr. Aldrich, writes little, or at 
least gives to the world only his best — conscien- 
tious self-repression which will increase the 
value of his reputation. w. h. h. 

Thr Story of Colrttr. From the French of " La Nei^ 
vaine de Colette." Illustrated. 195 pp. Qoth, ^i.^or 
New York : D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 

The racy, sprightly style in which this story 
is told betrays its French origin. It is French 
not only in style and construction, but in con- 
ception as well. It has a pure and elevated 
tone, and makes fitting reading for young and 
old. Colette is an mnocent and altogether 
charming young person, sure to captivate the 
reader. The book has a handsome dress. L.P. 

My Canadian Journal. By the Marchionets of Dofferia 
and Ava. Illustrated. 451 pp. Qoth. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. i8qi. 

Lady Dufferin*s account of her experiences 
on this side of the Atlantic makes interesting 
reading. Her pictures of Canadian life are 
valuable, especially because she had unusual 
opportunities for seeing Canada and her peo- 
ple. The book is written from her diary, and 
includes the time from her arrival in Canada in 
June, 1872, to her departure in August, 1878. 

A Study of Grrrk Philosophy. By Ellen M. MitcheU. aSa 
pp. Cloth, 5i-3S- Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Company. 1891. 

This is the work of one who was once an 
amateur, so to speak, in speculative philosophy, 
but who, as head of a little coterie of students of 
philosophy in St. Louis and Denver, became so 
profoundly interested that she made it the study 
of years, and under the tutelage of Or. W. T. 
Harris, and others, became ultimately suffi- 
ciently mistress of the subject to put her knowl- 
edge into book form. While the book adds 
nothing new to a field of investigation already 
very thoroughly covered, yet it is not without 
merit. L. F. 

Thr John.stown SxAr.R, ano Othrr Storirs. By Robert 
lluwe Klotchtr. 35a pp. Paper, 50 cents. NewYoik: D. 
Appleton ik Company. 1S91. 

The far West, always productive of material 
for character study and incident out of the com- 
mon run, is the scene of most of Mr. Fletcher*s 
stories. While his stories lack the elegant dic- 
tion and the delicate fancy of Bret Harte, and 
while their atmosphere is the same as that with 
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which the great story-teller of the Rockies sur- 
rounded his inimitable works, yet Mr. Fletcher's 
stories are original in conception, and admir- 
able in style. In the first story of the collection, 
" The Johnstown Stage," there are a mother and 
babv« ^ road agent, and a brave and handsome 
lieutenant of infantry. Some quick shooting is 
done, and the lieutenant is wounded, but the 
Adams Express stage-coach is saved ; thl story 
concerns the woman's bravery in driving the 
runaway stage horses through the mountains at 
night, with her baby under the seat. The lieu- 
tenant recovers, and then there's a marriage. 

o. M. 

CouRAGB. By Ruth Ogden. 114 pp. Cloth, $t.as- lUiu- 
trated. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1891. 

Courage is the name of a twelve-year-old New 
York girl, who makes her home, after her father's 
death, with her brother Larry, on board of his 
lighter in New York harbor. She is a girl of 
many noble qualities, which are manifested in 
her devotion to her brother, who becomes blind 
and dies. " Courage " is a story for young girls, 
and is sure to please its readers. l. f. 

Thb Battls op Gbttysbukg. By Samuel Adam* Drake. 
174 PP- Cloth, so cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891. 

"The Battle of Gettysburg" is a volume in 
the Decisive Events for American History 
Series, and is a valuable little book. Mr. 
Drake's account of the celebrated battle is as 
interesting as a story. F'urther than this, it is a 
condensation and a compendium of all that has 
been written about a great event, by a writer 
who takes a dispassionate, and, therefore, an 
instructive, view of things. L. f. 

Mrmory and Thou(;ht. By Jame.s P. Downv 4a pp. 
Paper, 10 cents. Harrisburg : Published by the author. 
i8qi.- 

This is a pamphlet issued as an "extra" in 
the Memory and Thought Series, and has to 
do mainly with the overthrow of certain of the 
old methods of strengthening the memory. 

L. F. 

Anatomy is Art. By Jonathan Scott Hartley. Illustrated. 
113 pp. Cloth, $3.00. Njw York: Published by the 
author, 145 W. 55th street. i8*;i. 

The purpose of Mr. Hartley's book is to pre- 
sent a simple and direct method of studying 
external anatomy to the art student who is 
engaged in the study of the human form, either 
in actibn or repose. The work is illustrated, 
and is valuable because of its apparently authen- 
tic information. L. F. 

About an Old Nsw Enc:i.anu Church. By K«v. Gerald 
Sunley Lee. Kg pp. Pajwr. SIviron : W. W. Knight & 
Company. 1891. 

The quaint and spontaneous pleasantry of 
this little sketch would justify its reading, even 
if it had no other charms. It is racy, spirited, 
written in a perfect story-telling vein, humorous 
all the way through, but with a certain fresh and 



natural humor which is quite infectious. Sharon. 
Conn., a modest little village in the hills of 
northwestern Connecticut, is the scene of this 
choice bit of local color, which stands unique 
and individual amid contemporaneous literature. 

L. P. 

Across Russia. From the Baltic to the Danube. Bv Charles 
Aueustus Stoddard. Illustrated. 258 pp. Clotn. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. i8qi. 

The reputation of the author as an accom- 
plished traveller is fully maintained in this book, 
in which he narrates the personal experiences of 
himself and companion in a journey through the 
Tzar's dominions. He gives authentic descrip- 
tive accounts of all the great cities, of the psu- 
aces, the churches and cathedrals, the architec- 
ture, the railways, the monasteries, the art and 
treasure repositories, and of the lives of noble 
and peasant alike. While the travellers were 
more than interested in what thev saw and 
learned of the country, they were glacf enough to 
return to civilization. L. P. 

Thb Watbr Babiss. A fairy tale for a land baby. Bjr 
Charles Kinesley. Vipiette edition, with one hundred new 
illustrations Dy Frederick C. Gordon. 308 pp. ^1.50. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1891. 

The binding of this edition of Kingsley*S 
famous book is a marvel of artistic beauty. 
The back and part of the sides are in marbled 
white, with a delicate tracer v in gilt as fine as a 
bit of real lace. The rest of the side binding is 
embossed, with satin and gilt finish, and pro- 
fusely ornamented with daintily painted repre- 
sentations of cyclamens. A more beautiful 
dress for a book cannot easily be imagined. 

L. F. 

• 

A Treasury of Favoritb Porms. Edited bv Waller 
Learned. Vignette edition, with one hundred new illuatratioaft 
by Jo«ieph M. GlceSi»ii. 3«^ pp. J^i-so. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stoken Company. 1891. 

This new antholojjy is uniform with "The 
Water Habies," the bindings being identical. 
The poems are judiciously selected from the 
best in the language, and include some of those 
of most writers of the modern school. L. P. 

Land of thr Liscrhini; Snow. Chronicles of a Stroller in 
New Knf^land from January to June. Hv Frank Bolles. 134 
pp. Cloth, $i.as- Boston : liuu);hton, Mifflin, & Company. 

The secretary of Harvard College in this 
neat little book narrates what he saw in the 
course of a scries of walks in the suburbs of 
Boston, in some more remote Massachusetts 
rural localities, and in the White Mountains. 
The minuteness of his observations would fairly 
astonish any one unacquainted with the endless 
variety of animate and inanimate wonders Nature 
possesses for him who loves her even in her 
winter attire. Amid the rigors of a February 
gale, Mr. Bolles journeyed to Crescent Beach, 
there to watch the tempest in its wildest career ; 
one April day he invaded c^uaint old Province- 
town, and the vicinity of its light-house, and 
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foond a host of pleasing marine pictures, and 
myriads of sea-birds in the sky ; he listened to 
the vesper song of the woodcock on One Pine 
Hill, and the croaking of the woodfrog, har- 
binger of spring ; he faced the equinoctial storm 
in the Ipswich dunes one wild March day, when 
Other less adventurous folks kept in doors ; he 
watched from Pegan Hill the red-wing, the spar- 
row-hawk, and the pine warbler, and other 
members of the winged tribe as only a passion- 
ate lover of natural history could ; and one fine 
May morning found him on Mt. Wachu- 
sett gazing at the wonderful panorama of its 
surrounding beauty. He explored woodland, 
field, and swamp, and saw their wondrous 
animal and insect life. Trees, grasses, wild- 
flowers, brooks, sky, clouds, — none escaped the 
particularity of his vision, and each was noted 
down as an item in his interesting observations. 
What he saw is written in a clear, compact 
literary style, with passages of brilliant sky and 
cloud effects interwoven, the whole making a 
beautiful and varied series of pen pictures of 
Nature's slow awakening from her winter sleep. 

o. M. 

An Uttsk Failvrb. A Novel. By Miriam Coles Harris, 
anthor of *• Rullcdge," etc. 334 pp. Cloth. New York : D. 
Appleton & Company. 1891. 

•* Rutledge," by the same author, achieved 
inch wonderful popularity years ago that the 
author's latest work cannot fail to attract popu- 
lar attention. The story she tells is one of in- 
tense interest, and will be read to the last line. 
Aside from this, it is valuable for the lesson it 
teaches of the unwisdom of international mar- 
riages, with a title thrown in. o. M. 

SrnAiaHT Om. A story for young and old. By the author 
•I ** Colette." With eighty-six illustrations by Edward Zier. 

119 pp. Cloth. Illustrated cover. New York : D. Appletoo 
E Company. 1891. 

•* Straight On *' is a story which will please 
boy-readers. It is full of incidents such as may 
occur to any boy in his teens, and carries a 
wholesome lesson with it. The exciting experi- 
ence of life at a military school, where the 
young hero comes under the ban of suspicion 
lor a crime committed by another, and his brav- 
ery in shielding a friend, even at the expense of 
his own good name, form the elements of a 
•tory which is told in a spirited way and never 
loses its interest. L. F. 

OwB R«A«ioN Why. By Beatrice Whitbr, author of the 
•• Awakeringof Mary F-nwick," " Part of the Propcitv/'etc 
119 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York : D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 1891. 

In ordinary novels, the discovery by the 
young man ot the younc woman's love for him 
18 brought about in different ways, none of 
which are in these da)'s original, liut in " One 
Reason Why " the heroine betrays the condition 
of her heart in a new way. She has refused to 
marry the young nobleman in whose house the 



occupies the position of governess, on accoun 
of the difference in their social spheres. She 
loves him, nevertheless. One day she finds his 
hat, cane, and gloves in the hall, and her heart 
prompts her to appropriate one x)f the gloves and 
keep it as a precious souvenir of what might 
have been. She picks up the glove, thrusts it 
into hy bosom, and is about to make ofT, when 
the young nobleman's mastiff, sole witness of 
the petty theft, springs forward in threatening 
attitude, and blocks her way. It seems that the 
dog had been charged by his master to guard 
the gloves, and did so, to the young lady's dis- 
comfiture. The next moment the lover arrives, 
but the mastiff refuses to be appeased until the 
beautiful thief gives back the glove, and thus 
confesses what she wished to conceal. ** One 
Reason Why" has many other points of origi- 
nality, and is an entertaining story. o. M. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 



[ All books sent to the editor of Thb WatTsit will be 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers ol 
the magazine.] 

Thr Romancb op a Child. Dv Pierre Loti. 179 pp. Pisper, 
as cents. Chicago : Kand, McNally, & Company. 1891. 

Tms Signboakd, and Other Storips. By Michel Masaon, 
Kmile Souvestre, Th^ophile Gautier, Andr^ 'Itieuriet. 
Translated by O. A Biersiadt. 251 pp. Paper, y> centa. 
Chicago : Raud, McNally, & Company. 1891. 

Thb Auroraphonr. By Cyrus Cole. 24Q Pp. Piipcr, 59 
cents. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Company. iSgi. 

Thb Gfnius or Gai.ilrr. By Anson Unel Hancock. $07 
pp. Pa^icr, so cents. Chicago : Charles H. Kerr & Cdia- 
pany. 1891. 

His Marriacb Vow. By Mrs. Caroline Fkirfield Corblii. 
3a 8 pp. Paper, s^ cents. Boston: Lee & bhepard. 1891. 

LoRiTA. AN Alaskan Maidrn. By Susie C. Clark. 171 pp. 
Paper, so ceuts. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1891. 

Tips. Puck*s Ubrary, No. S3« 30 pp. Papc* *o centib 
New York : Kcppler & Schwanmann. 1891. 

Evolution in Scirncb and Art. XI. —The Evolution ol 
Art. By John A. Tavlor. XII — The Evolutioi* ol Archi- 
tecture. By John W. Chadwick. Paper, ten oeots each. 
New York : D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 

Thb Signboard, and Othrr Stories. Translated by O. A. 
Bierstadt as> PP- ^^t^r, so cents. Ch.cago: Rand, 
McNally, & Company. 1891. 

Sbvator Lars Erickmin. By Fr^nklyn W. Lee. jii pp. 

Paper, so cents. St. Paul : Hie Price-McCtll Company. 

it^ji. 
Thb Kniohts or thb Grrrn Cloth. By Antonio ScalvinL 

Translated by Isvibtl I-e Dyrol. 467 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 

St. Paul : Yhe Pncc-McGill Company. i8>i. 

A WiDowRR Indrrd. By Rhoda Brouchton ar.d Elisabeth 
Bislaiid. aaS pp. Paper, s© cents. New York : D. Applo- 
ton & Company. 1891. * 

Thai*. By Anatole France. Translated by A. D. Hall. 90% 
pp. Paper, so cents. Chicago: Nile C. Smith Publishing 
Company. 1891. 

Emmbtt Boni^rr. Bv Opie Read. 371 pp. Paper, 90 
cents. Chicago : F. J. Schulte & Company. tSqu 

Holiday Stories. By Stei hen Fiske. ao8 ppw Piper, f» 
cents. Boston : Benjamin R. Tucker. 1891. 
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Old Abkaham Jackson. By Anson Uriel Hancock. 360 pp. 
k. PSuper, yt cenU. Quaiso : Charles H. Sergei & Com- 
' pauBjr* 1891. 

Turn Ikhustrial Primary Arithmbtic By James Bald- 
win, Ph. D. 363 pp. Cloth. Boston : Ginn & Company. 
1891. 

TuMiiMB. By the author of " Mif^onnette,** "The Devil and 
!•" i^SVP- Paper. New York: G. W. Dillingham. 1891. 

A RoMANCB OP THB WiLt^w. Bv Marie Woodruff -Walker. 
74pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: American News Com- 
piiny. 1891. 

Papbus im Pbnolooy. Compiled by the editor of "The 
Summary." 148 pp. Paper. Elmira : The New Yoik 
Sute Reformatory. 1891. 



NEW MUSIC RECEIVED : 

' Wrem th^ White Smith Music Company, 62 Stanhope street, 
Bostoa : Vocal — " Thou Art My Queen/' A. Monro Grier and 
Emma Fraser Blackstock; "Fiddle and I." Fred E. 
Weatherby and Mrs. Arthur Ooodeve; "The Picture that 
Weni Never Turn from View," Arthur Malone; " Vm AU 
Right,** Le Brunn ; " In the Morning," Felix McGlennon ; 
••Fadeless Roses Blow,'* LoIUe Belle Wylie; "Sweet Uttle 
FuMy Eya**' Paul Jassett; "When My Sa*lor Lad Comes 
Home,** Arthur Malone; "But, Oh, What a Difference." B. M. 
Diaviion ; " The Same Old S:ory,** Clifton Bingham and Annie 
Armstrong; "llie World in Peaceful Slumber Lay," ChtUt- 
■MS anthem for quartette, C. T. Steele. Piano — " Reverie,*' 
••Amelia Redowa," " Lightheartcdness," and "Dolores 
Valse,*' Theodore Moelling; " L Esperanza Waltz" and 
•• Evelyn Gavotte Caprice," Loren Brandon; " Gross- Wien- 
Toot Vienne," Johann Strauss ; '' Love's Dream After the 
Ball/* Alphons Czibulka ; " Tyrolienne," Paul Beaumont; 
"Cavalleria Runticana," P. Mascagni ; "Gnome Bells." 
GosUv Lang; "Meadow Brook," Loren Bragdon ; " Car- 
ahral of Venice," arranged by Jules' Schulho£f; " La Cigale 
Pdka/' arranged by Charles Owte ; " Belle 0>quette.*' " Ma- 
P0b,**"Good Night/' and "Japanese March," Paul Keller; 
••Don Quixote/* Michael Watson: " InnamoraU," . waltz, 
Florence Fare; "La Cigale Waltzes," B. M. Davison; 
••Rett and Dreams," Paul Keller; "U Cigale," B. M. 
Davisoo. 



HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 



Manuscript Files. — for keeping manuscript 
sheets clean and flat, yet ready for instant in- 
spection, make " files," such as were formerly 
much used for docketing checks, folded bills, 
etc. For sheets eight by ten inches, cut two 
pieces of heavy pastelx)ard each eight and one- 
half by ten and one-half inches. Across the 
back of one of these, and three inches from its 
top, glue ( not paste ) a strip of strong muslin 
eight and one-half by throe inches wide, having 
each edge turned under a quarter of an inch, so 
that there remains visible a strip two and one- 
half inches wide, the top edge of which is three 
inches from the top of the pasteboard. After 
thoroughly drying it under pressure, turn it over 



and score nearly through the pasteboard, four 
and one-quarter inches from its top, thus leav« 
ing a hinged flap eight and one-half by four and 
one-quarter inches. Put the sheets between 
the flapped pasteboard and the other, and secure 
with rubber bands. The name of the mana> 
script or manuscripts may be written or pasted 
on the flap. R. G. 

Nbw York, N. Y. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following Iktf 
will confer a favor if they will mention Tmb Writbs when thaj 
write.] 

Mblvillb OP Marquesas. With Portrait. Arthur Stedman. 
Review 0/ Rtoinus for November. 

Jambs Pakton as tub Biographer op Industry. Heorj 
Bruce. C'Aru//iii« L^xilMr for November at. 

Excursions Among Words. Eugene Field. Reprinted 
from Chuago Sews in the Critic for November ai. 

Thb Art op Writing Auvrrtisbmbnts. — II. Charles F. 
Wingate. Printers* Ink for November 11. 

RusKiNiANA. George Wallis. IgdrasU ( London ) for Sep> 
tember. 

SoMB OP Ib«ibn's Wombn. Margaret Hunter. IgdreuU 
( London ) fur September. 

Glimpses OP Authors. III. — The Anti- Slavery Authon. 
T. W. H'gginson. ^ra<wi for November 16. 

CuRKMiTiKt IN Sonnet Literature. E. B. Brownlow. 
Poet Lore for November. 

Pleasures OP Authorship. Julian Hawthorne. Bti/ortPt 
for October. 

Books and Reading. I. — How to Read. Rer. Lymn 
Abbott, D. D. YoMtk*s Companion for November 19. 

Edward Everett Hale. Frontispiece Portrait. Chmutem 
fitan for December. 

A Plea roR Rapid Reading. Eunice Dorr. Xmit FieWs 
lyasMington fur November 18. 

Journalism, Past and Present. Reprinted from tiM 
Paris Retme Bleu* in PuMic Opinion for November 7. 

English Rrausm and Romance. Repnntedfrom 
Quarterly Review in Puhiic 0/inion for November 7. 

John (»riienlbap Whittibr. With Portrait. 
Stewart, I). C L., LL. 1). Arena for December. 

Eix.ar Fawiett. Portrait. /I rriM for December. 

T. C. De Leon. Portrait. Lippincott's AlagoMimi^ 
cembcr. 

LlTERATt'RE IN THE SoUTH SlNCR THR WaR. ThomaS NcI- 

son Page. LippincotC s Magatine for December. 

LiTEAARY PitopRRrv If Ai.TKUKiA. Charles Dudley Wa^ 
ner. fiar/er*s Atagtzine f«ir I>rc<rmber. 

TvPRCA^TiNw Machinev Illustrated. P.D.Ross. P^m- 
tar Siien<e Monthly fur I>ccerober. 

Moobrn MRTHtii»s op Illustration. W. H. Hyalopi. 
Witson^i Photographic Magazine fur November ai. 

The WoRKiNti Clavses in Fiction. Reprinted from iVSrv 
Orleans Times' Democrat in PtMic Opinion for Ni>vember I4i 

DippRRBNT Kinds op Literary Critics. Reprintedl 
Peurit Revme Bieme in PuUtc Opinion for November 14. 
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Tnb Romantic and Classical in Engush Litbraturb. 
Professor W. D. McCtintock. CkoMiatiquam for November. 

Th« Homibr Port. Piit^urg BulUtin for November 14. 

Engush Novrl';. Reprioted from QuarUrly Revitw ( Lon- 
don) in Liitrnry Digett for November 14. 

SOOPB OP MooRRN Engush Litrraturr. Grant Allen. 
Reprinted from Fartnigktlj Rtvuw in Currtmt Liitrahtr* 
for December. 

Poor Richard. A Phase in the Life of Franklin. , Brituk 
PrmUr ( London ) for September - October. 

Hbnry Labouchbrr. Portrait. Pa^ and Press lor Oo- 
tober. 

RoBBRT Louis Stbvbnson. A Reminiscence. Charles 
Lowe. Booktmam ( London ) for November. 

Grakt Allbn at Homb. Raymond Blathwayt. KaU 
FkUCs iVtuhiMgion for November 11. 

Thb Disbasb op Writimg. Antoine Albalat. Reprinted 
'rom L4S H^mvtlU Rnm* in LiUrtuy Digest for November 7. 

Thb iNPLtncNCB op Pictorial Illustrations upon Lit- 
bkaturr. Colonel J. W. Clampett. Inland PrinUr for 
November. 

Am Ambbican Printbr in Russia. S. RajskL Inland 
PrinUr lot November. 

About Books op Travbl. Brander Matthews. C^smo^i- 
tmn for December. 

Litbbatubb as a Pbopbssion. Ckantamqnan lor Decern- 
bcr. 

Plagiarism and Unconscious Appropriation. Re- 
printed from Pa// Mali GoMefU in Pnblic Opinion lor Novem- 
ber a8. 

Canadian Journalists and Journausm. Walter Black- 
burn Harte. Hew England AiagaMime for December. 

Shakbspbakb*s Richard IIL James Russell Lowell. 
Atlantic Monthly for December. 

Amrrican Charactbrs in Grrman Novbls. Lida Vob 
Krockow. A tlantic Monthly for December. 

Scott. BUndie Wilder Bellamy. Christian Union for 
November aS. 

Mrs. P0ULT.VRY BiuRLOw. K. J. Edwards. Nemarh Tinus 
for November 11. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



The December number of Lippincotts Maga- 
Mine is a special Southern number. All the con- 
tributions have been prepared by popular 
Southern authors. 

"The Magic Ink" is the odd title of William 
Black's new novel. Mrs. L. B. Walford has 
selected an equally odil title for her new story, 
which is to be called '* The One Good Guest." 

Lew Vanderpoole & Company, of New York 
City, will publish about the middle of December 
21 symposium on modern conventional crimes 
and abuses, entitled ** Transplanted Shame." It 
has been written by four of America's leading 
thinkers, and will be the first of a new line of 
similar works to be known as Vanderpoole* 
Bi-monthly Series. 



It is announced that the author of ** Dr* 
Lamar" is Miss Elizabeth Phipps Train, of 
Dorchester. 

The Critic Company, New York, has begun 
the publication, for the Charity Organization 
Society of the city of New York, of a new maga- 
zine, entitled the Charities Review, 



Music is the name of a new monthly 
zine published at 240 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
and edited by W. S. B. Matthews. In form it 
resembles the Forum. 

The first novel which Miss Mary £. Wilkins 
has ever written has been christened by its 
author "Jane Field." It is perhaps more proper 
to call it a novelette. 

In the December Forum Sir Edwin Arnold 
has a description of a ** Day with Lord Tennjr- 
son," describing the home-life of the Laureate, 
with many incidental criticisms of his works. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman is delivering a 
course of eight lectures before the Berkeley 
Lyceum, at New York, on '* The Nature and 
Elements of Poetry." 

Brooklyn Institute subscribers are to enjoy a 
course of six lectures by Abby Sage Richard- 
son on " The Victorian Age of Poetry." 

William Dean Howells, has accepted the ofiEer 
of John B. Walker, owner of the Cosmopolitan 
Ma^asiney to become one of the co-editors of 
that periodical. Mr. Howells has already taken 
a house in New York City, where he will live in 
the future. His editorial connection with /^ar- 
Per's Monthly will end January i. Mr. Howells' 
contract with the Harpers has expired, but his 
new contract will not prevent his continuing to 
write novels for them. 

Professor Charles F. Johnson, of the chair of. 
English Literature, Trinity College, Hartford, 
has prepared for the use of high schools and col- 
leges and for general reading an important work 
on ** English Words," which Harper & Brothers 
will publish immediately. It embraces an 
elementary study of derivations, including a 
discussion of the literary value of words, and, 
besides its value as a text-book, will be of in. 
terest to all who care to acquire correctness ol 
diction. 
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IXTRODUCTIOX. 



For over tiftv years efforts have l>een made to chancre 
Aiiiericaii copyright laws in such a manner as to i*ccogiiize the 
ri<rht of an author to the i)roduct of his brain, even though he 
sliould not hai)|)en to l>e a citizen of the United Stiites. A bill 
irivinjr authoi>i of all nationalities coi)yright protection in the 
United States, under certain conditions lias just f)ecoine a law, 
and will go into effect July Ist, 1891, 

The complete laws on copyright of the United States will 
1k» found in this work, which is issued for the infoniiation of 
pul>lishers and authoi-s in gcneml , 



COPYRIGHT LAWS. 



ESSENTIAL CHANGES IX COPYRIGHT 

LAWS. 

The old eoi)ynght laws of the United States expressly 
stipulated that no citizen of a foreign state or nation 
should be pi'oteeted by Amei'iean eo])yright ( See. 4071, 
p, 21). They made no restrictions as to the eountry 
where the printing of books covered by copyright should 
be done. 

The new laws ])erinit foicigners to take American 
copyright on the same basis as American citizens in 
two cases (Sec. 13, j). 21): First, when the nation of the 
foreigner permits copyright to American citizens on 
substantially the same basis as its own citizc^ns; second, 
when the nation of the foreigner is a party to an inter- 
national agreement providing for reciprocity incopynght, 
bv the terms of which agreement the United States can 
become a party thereto at its pleasure. The existence 
of these conditions is to be determined bv \\w President 
of the United States by proclamation. 



() Copi/rifjht Laics. 

The new laws recjuire that all books* copyrighted 
under them shall be printed IVoni typef set within the 
United States, or from plates made therefrom ( See. 
495(), p. 12). In the ease of photographs protected by 
American copyright, the negatives are to be made in the 
United States, and in the case of lithographs or chromos, 
the drawings are to be executed in the United States. 

The importation of foreign editions of books covered 
by American copyright is prohibited. 

♦•• A h(M)k within tlio statute need not be a i)ook in the common and onlinarv 
acceptation of the wonl; viz., a vohime made up of several sheets IxMiud to- 
i:etlier; it may l)e printed only on one sheet, a-* the words of a sonj? or the 

music accompanying; ii The literary property Intended to he protected 

by the act is not to l>e determined by the size, form, or shape in which it 
makes Its appearance, but by the subject matter of the work. Nor Is this 
que^ition to be determined by reference to lexicojrrapher> to ascertain the origin 
and meaning of the word lM>ok. It will Ih' more sati>(actory to incpilre into 
llu' ireneral scope and object of the lej^islature. for the purpose of a^certalnlnir 
the sense In which the word book was intended to bi* useil In the statute." — 
Thompson. ^., Clayton r. Stone, 2 ralne. :K'l. anij. 

tThe sjeneral scope of the new copyrisrht laws is to pn»tect those publica- 
tions which are pnKluced as the result of Anieriean labor, antl It has never 
l»een the p<»licy of the court> to defeat the jjenenil purpose of thi' copyright 
laws bv miero-^eopie construction. It is therefore entirelv safe to sav that 
whatever process i^ emplo>ed in produein;: the effect of '• type," that process 
must be performed by American la)>or. The wonl "type" will doubtless be 
broadlv construed to include all puuche** and other devices l»v which • books," 
find all publication^ construed to be books, are made. 



FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



EELATIOlSrS OF THE AMEJS^DED LAWS TO 
CITIZEI^S OF FOEEIGIS" COUK^TRIES. 

The following countries permit foreigners to take out 
copyright on the same basis as their own citizens; and, 
doubtless, their citizens will be eligible to protection un- 
der American copyi'ight by proclamation of the President 
of the United States, as provided for in the new laws 
(Sec. 13, p. 21). 



Austria 

Belgium 

Boliv^ia 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

France 



(fcrmanv 

Giiatenuihi 

Hayti 

Holland 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Norway 
Peru 



Russia 

Koumania 

Spain 

South Africa 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Tunis 

Venezuela 



Great Britain permits foreigners to take coj)yright 
on the same basis as its own citizens, provided the for- 
eigner is at the time of publication anywhere within the 
British dominions, which expression includes British 
colonies and possessions of every sort. The proviso 
that the foreigner must be in the British dominions at 
the time of publication is a barrier to citizens of Great 
Bntain obtaining copyright in the United States; but, by 



(7) 



b Copyviyht La\i)s, 

acts of ParliaTuent, the Queen is empowered to j)rovide 
for copyright of an international character a.s to any 
nation which will reciprocate; and it is quite possible* 
that the laws of Great Britain will be modified in such a 
manner as to allow its citizens to obtain copyright in 
America. 



REVISED STATUTES 



OF THE 



UNITED STATES, 

Being the Act of July 8, 1870, as amended by 

the Act of March 3. 1891. 



4948. Copyrights to be under 
charge of Librarian of Con- 
irress. 

4949. Seal of office. 

4950. Bond of Librarian. 

4951. Annual report. 

♦4952. What publications may 
fee entered for copyrijfht. 

4953. Term of Copyrights. 

*4954. Continuance of term. 

4955. Assignment of copy- 
rights and recording. 

♦495G. Deposit of title and 
published copies. Books, 
etc., to be printed in the 
United States. Importation 
prohibited excepting two 
copies. Translations. 

4957. Book of entry and at- 
tested copy. 

♦4958. Fees. Catalogue. 

*4959. Copies of revised edi- 
tions of copyriirht works to 
be furnished to Lirmirian of 
Congress. 

49GO. Penalty for omission. 

VMM. Postmaster to "rive re- 
ceipts. 

4902. Publication of notice of 



entry for copyright pre- 
scribed. 

*4963. Penalty for false publi- 
cation of notice of entry. 

♦49G4. Damages for violation 
of copyright of books. 

*49<;5. For violating copy- 
right of maps, charts, prints, 
etc. 

49GG. For violating copyright 
of dramatic compositions. 

♦49G7. Damages for printing 
or pui)llshlng any manuscript 
without consent of author, 
etc. 

49G8. Limitation of action in 
copyright cases. 

49G9. Defenses to action iu 
copyright cases. 

4!H0. Injunctions in copyrlglit 
cases. 

10. Sec. 4971 repealed. 

11. Each volume of a book 
an Independent publication. 

12. Act of 1891 Ukrs effect 
July I, 1891. 

13. Conditions on which Act 
applie** to citizens of foreii;n 
States. 



NoTK. — The sections preceded by an asterisk are those which 
"Were changed by the Act of 1^91. 
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Copy riff Id Laics. 



Copyrights to 
be under 
cliarge of Li- 
brarian of Con- 
gress. 



Seal of office. 



Sec. 4948. All records and other things 
relating to copyrights and rcciuiied by law to 
be preserved, shall be undei* the control of the* 
Librarian of Congres.s, and kept and invserved 
in the Library of C'ongress; and the Librarian 
of Congress shall have the innnediate care and 
snpervision thereof, and, nndei* the supervision 
of the joint connnittee of Congress on the 
Library, shall perform all acts and duties 
required by law touching copyrights. 

Sec. 4949. The seal provided for the otHce 
of the Librarian of Congress shall be the seal 
thereof, and by it all records and papers issued 
from the otKce and to be used in evidence shall 
be authenticated. 

Sec. 49.")(). The Librarian of Congress shall 
give a bond, with sureties, to the Treasurer oi' 
the United States, in the sum of live thousand 
dollars, with the condition that he will render 
to the proper olKcers of the Treasury a true 
account of all nioiu^ys received by viitue of his 
office. 
AmmaireiK>rt. Sec. 49.')1. The Librarian of Congi'ess shall 

make an annual repoil to Congress of the num- 
ber and <lescription of copyright publications 
for which i^ntries have been made during tlu^ 
vear. 

* Sec. 4952. The author, inventor, designer, 
or proprietor of any book, map, chart, <lramatic 
o)- musical composition, engraving, cut, print,* 
or photograph or negative* thert»of, or of a 
paintinir* <lrawing, chromo, statue, statuary. 



Bond of Lihra- 
rimi. 



What piiMlra- 
tioiis may l*«* 
ent«T»Ml for 
copyrlgiit. 



' Sir Act i»f \^'\. S.' 
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and of models or designs intended to l)e per- 
fected as works of the fine arts, and the 
executors, administrators, or assigns of any 
sneh person shall, upon com])lying with the 
provisions of this chapter, have the sole liberty 
of printing, reprinting, publishing, completing, 
copying, executing, finishing, and vending the 
same; and, in the case of dramatic composi- 
tion, of pul)licly performing oi' representing it 
or causing it to be performed or represented 
1)V others; and authors or their assigns shall 
have exclusive right to dramatize and translate 
any of their works for w^hich copyright shall 
have been ol>taine(l under the laws of the 
United States. 

Sec. 40.'>3. Copyrights shall be gi'anted for Ttimoicopy- 
the tenn of twenty-eight years IVom the time of ^^^^^^^' 
recording the title thereof, in the manner hert^ 
inafter directed. 

* Sec. 4954. The author, inventor, or de- ( ontinuance ©i 
signer, if he be still living, or his widow or 
children, if he be dead, shall have the same 
exclusive right <(mtinued for the further term 
of fourteen years, upon recording the title of 
the work or description ol* the article so 
secured a second time, and complying with all 
other regulations in regard to original co|)y- 
rights, within six mouths before the expirati<m 
of the first term; and such persons shall, 
within two months from the date of said 
renewal, cause a copy of \\\v record tlu»r(»of to 
be i)ublish(»d in one or more newspap(»rs ])rinted 
in th(» United States for the si)ace of four 
weeks. 



12 (Jopyrvjlit Lairs, 

Assignment of Skc. 4955. Copvrights shall he assignable u\ 
recordfug* "'^ hiw, by i\\\\ instrument of writing, and sueh 

assignment shall be iveordecl in the oftiee of the 
Librarian of Conmvss within sixty days after 
its exeeuticm; in default of whieh it shall be 
void as against any subsecjuent i)urehas(M- or 
moilgagee for a valuable eonsidei*ation, Avith- 
out notice. 
Depositor tKie * Skc. 495G. No pei'sou shall be entitled to 
copief"'"'" «^ copyright unless he shall, on or before the 

day of publication in this oi* any foreign coun- 
try, deliver at the office of the Librai'ian of 
Ccmgress, or deposit in the mail within the 
United States, addressed to the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, a printed copy of the title of the book, 
map, chait, dramatic or musical composition, 
engraving, cut, ])rint, photograph, or chromo, 
or a description of the painting, drawing, 
statue, statuary, or a model or design for a 
work of the fine arts for which he desires a 
copyright, nor unless he shall also, not later 
than the day of the publication thereof in this 
or any forei^rn country, deliver at the office oi* 
the Librarian of Congress, at AVashington, 
District of Columbia, or deposit in the mail 
within the United States, addressed to the 
Librarian of Congress, at AVashington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, two coi)ies of such copy- 
right book, map, chait, dramatic or musical 
composition, engraving, chromo, cut, ])rint, or 
photograph, or in case of a painting, draAving, 
statue, statuary, model, or design for a work 



Copi/rifj}it Laws. 13 

of the fine artt?, a photograph of same: Pro- 
vided, That in the case of a book, photograph, Books, etc., to 
ehromo, or lithograph, the two copies of the u^s*^"^^"**" 
same required to be delivered or deposited 
as above shall be printed from tyi)e set w^ith- 
in the limits of the United States, or from 
plates made therefrom, or fi*om negatives or 
drawings on stone made within the limits of 
the United States, or from transfers made 
therefrom. During the existence of such imporutioii of 
copyright the importation into the United books,Vtc.! 
States of any book, cln-omo, lithograph, or excl^niLg'^iwo 
photogi-aph so copyrighted, or any edition or <iop\es. 
editions thereof, or any plates of the same not 
made from type set, negatives, or drawings on 
stone, made within the Hmits of the United 
States, shall be, and it is hereby, i)rohibited, 
exce])t in the cases specified in Paragraphs 
512 to 516 inclusive, in Sec. 2 of the act entitled 
"an act to reduce the revenue and equalize the 
duties on imports, and for other i)ui'poscs/' 
a])proved Oct. 1st, 1890 ; ^ and excepting in 

^The following: are the sections of the Tariff act bearing on 
the bill : 

512. Books, enirravinjjs, photographs, bound or unbound, 
etchini;s, maps, and charts, wliicli shall have been printed and 
bound or manufactured more than twenty years at the date of 
the importation. 

513. Books and pamphlets printed exclusively In lan^ua.i;es 
other than Enjrlish ; also i>ooks and music In raised print, used 
exclusively by the blind. 

514. Books, en^rravin^s, photojjraphs, etchiujifs, Imund or 
unbound, maps and charts Imported by authority or for the use 
<»f the United States, or f<»r the use of the Library of Congress. 

r>15. Books, maps, lltho«>Taphlc prints and charts especially 
imp(»rted, not more than two copies In any one Invoice in good 
faith, for the use of any society incorporated for educational, 
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Cop tf riff lit Laini. 



Translations. 



R4H>k of entr>' 
and atteNt<>(l 
oopy. 



the ease of persons i)urehasing for use and 
not for sale, Avho import, subject to the duty 
thereon, not more than two copies of such 
I)ook at any one time ; and except in the ease 
of newspapers and maji^azines, not contiiining, 
in Avliole or in ])art, matter copyrighted under 
the pi-ovisions of this act, unauthorized by the 
author, Avhich are hereby exempted from pro- 
hibiticm of im])ortation ; Provided^ nerertheless^ 
That in the case of books in foreign hui- 
guages, of Avhich only translations in English, 
are coi)yrighted, the ])rohibition of importa- 
tion shall apply only to the translations 
of the same, and the importation of the books 
in the original language shall be permitted. 

Sk(\ 49;'>7. The Librarian of Congress shall 
record the name of such cojni-ight book or 
other article, fortlnvith, in a book to be kept 
for that i)uri)ose, in the words following: 
"Library of Congress, to Avit: Be it remem- 
bei-ed that on the day of , A. B., of , 
hath dei)ositcd in this oltice the title of a l)ook, 
(maj), chart, or otherwise, as the case may Ik*, 
or description of the article,) the title or 
description of which is in the following words, 
to wit: ( hen* in>ci1 the title or description,) 

philoNopliicnl. litiTury. «>r ri*lit:n)u> purposes, or n>r the oncoiir- 
atrt'iuiMit of tho fhu' nrt-». or for tin* ii«*c or by onl^r of any col- 
U'i:«\ acadfniy. Ncho«>l, «»r »4rniinary of U-arnini; in tin* I'nltrtl 
Siatvs, Hnl)ji'<*t to ^\h\\ n'i:nlation»i as the Scrrctary of tin* 
Treasury *»Iiall pr«'«<ri'»' 

.Mi;. Itooks. or lil»niri»»>. or parl»» r)f lihrarics and otln*r 
houNfhoId t'l1VTt»i <»f piT'»on»» or families from fon-i^n conntrics. 
If actnallv \\^vi\ h\ x\\v\w not U*^^ than om' voar. and not 
intended for any other p«*r>on or prr^^oii-.. not for sale. 
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the right whereof he chiims as author, (origui- 
ator, or proprietor, as the ease may be,) in 
conformity with the hiws of the United States 
respecting copyi-iglUs. C. D., Librarian of 
Congress." And he shall give a copy of the 
title or description, under the seal of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, to the proprietor when- 
ever he shall require it. 

* Sec. 4958. The Librarian of Congress Fees, 
shall receive from the persons to whom the 
services designated are rendered, the following 
fees : 

First. For recording the title or descrip- 
tion of any coi)yright book or other article, 
fitly cents. 

Second. For every copy under seal of 
such record actually given to the person claim- 
ing the c()i)yright, or his assigns, fifty cents. 

Third. For recording and certifying any 
instrument of writing for the assignnvMit of 
a coi)yright, one dollar. 

Fourth. For every copy of an assignment, 
one dollar. 

All fees so received shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the L^nited States: Provided^ That 
the charge for recording the title or descrip- 
tion of any article entered for copyright, the 
]))*oduction of a person not a citizen or resident 
of tlie United States, shall be oiu» dollar, to Ih» 
paid as above into the Treasurv of the Ignited 
States, to defray the expenses of lists of copy- 
righted articles as hereinafter ])rovided for. 

And it is heri^by made the dutv of the 
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Catalof^ues of 
title tMitries. 



Copies of TV- 
vIsfiledlllonM 
lo ht* iie posit- 
ed. 



Librarian of Congress to ftimisli to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury copies of the entries 
of titles of all books and other articles Avhere- 
in the copyright has been completed by the 
deposit of two copies of such book printed 
from t} pe set within the limits of the United 
States, in accordance Avith the provisions of 
this act and by the deposit of two copies of 
such other article made or produced in the 
United States; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby directed to prepare and 
print, at intervals of not more than a week, 
catalogues of such title-entries for distribution 
to the collectors of customs of the United 
States and to the postmasters of all post-offices 
receiving foreign mails, and such weekly lists, 
as thev are issued,'shall be furnished to all 
pailies desiring them, at a sum not exceeding 
five doUars per annum; and the Secretary and 
the Postmaster-General are hereby empowered 
and required to make and enforce such rules 
and regulations as shall prevent the importa- 
tion into the United States, except upon the 
conditions above specified, of all articles pro- 
hibited by this act. 

* Skc. 4050. The propiietor of every copy- 
right book or other article shall deliver at the 
oftice oi' the Librarian of Congress, ordei)Osit 
in the mail, addressed to the Librarian of Con- 
gress, at Washington, District of Columbia, a 
copy of every subsequent edition wherein any 
substantial changes shall be made: Provided. 
h(ncertr, That the alterations, revisions, and 
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additions made to books by foreign authors, 
heretofore published, of Avhich new editions 
shall appear subsequently to the taking effect 
of this act, shall I)e held and deemed capable 
of being copyrighted as above provided for in 
this act, unless they form a part of the series 
in course of publication at the time this act 
shall take effect. 

Sec. 4900. For every failure on the part of penalty for 
the proprietor of any copyright to deliver or ^^'^^'^^^^ 
deposit in the mail either of the ])ublished coj)- 
ies, or description or ])h()togi-aph, required by 
sections four thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
six, and four thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
nine, the proprietor of the copyright shall be 
liable to a penalty of twenty-five dollars, to be 
recoveied by the Librarian of Congi-ess, in the 
name of the United States, in an action in the 
natin*e of an action of debt, in any district court 
of the United States within the jurisdiction of 
which the delinquent may reside or be found. 

Skc. 4961. The postmaster to whom such postmaster to 
copyright book, title, or other article is deliv- k'^^ '^*'^*''»'^- 
ered, shall, if requested, give a receii)t there- 
for; and when so deliveivd he shall mail it to 
its destination. 

Skc. 49(52. Xo person shall maintain \\\\ publication of 
action Ibi- the infringement of his copyright Zl^Z^yrx^x^ 
unli»ss he shall give notice thereof by inserting pr»*HcriiM?ii. 
in the several copies of every edition published, 
on the title-|)age or the page immediately fol- 
lowing, if it bc» book; or if a map, chart, nuisical 
composition, print, cut, engraving, photograph, 
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painting, drawing, chromo, statue, statuary, or 
model or design intended to be perfeeted and 
c-onipk'ted as a work oi' the fine arts, by inscn!>- 
in^ upon some portion of tlie face or front 
thereof, or on tlie face of the 6ul>8tan(;c on 
which the same shall l)e mounted, the following 
words : " Entered accoixling to Act of Congress, 
in the year , by A. B., in the office of the 
Librarian of (Jongi-ess, at Washington."' 

* Sec. 4iX>3. Every person who shall insert 
or impress such notice, or words of the same 
purport, in or_ upon any book, map, chart, 
dramatic, or musical composition, print, cut, 
engraving, or photograph, or other article, foi- 
which he has not obtained a copyright, shall be . 
liable to a penalty of one hundi'ed dollars, 
rceoverabic one-half for the person who shall 
sue for such penalty and one-half to the use 
of the United States. 

* Skc. -tJXU. Every pei-son who, after the 
recording of the title of any book and the 
depositing of two copies of such book, as pro- 
vided by this act, shall, contrary to the provis- 
ions of this act, within the term limited, and 
without the consent of the proprietor of the 
copyiight first obtained in writing, signed 
in presence of two or i « witnesses, print, 
publish, di nati: 



knowing the 
dramatized, t 
or ex to 
foi t 
and 



to 



printed, imlilislicd. 
n[>ortcd. sli.ill Bell 

I book, eholl 
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may be recovered in a civil action by such pro- 
prietor in any court of Competent jurisdiction. 

* Sec. 4965. If any person, after the Damages tor 
recording of the title of any map, chart, dra- right ofniaps, 
matic or musical composition, print, cut, en- ^'**^^'«^- 
graving, or photogi'aph, or chi'omo, or of the 
description of any painting, drawing, statue, 
statuary, or model or design intended to be 
perfected and executed as a work of the fine 
arts, as provided by this act, shall within the 
term limited, contrary to the provisions of 
this act, and without the consent of the pro- 
prietor of the copyright first obtained in writ- 
ing, signed in presence of two or more 
witnesses, engi'ave, etch, Avork, cop3% print, 
publish, dramatize, translate, or import, either 
in whole or in part, or by varying the main 
design with intent to evade the law, or, know- 
ing the same to be so i^rinted, published, dram- 
atized, translated, or imported, shall sell or 
ex])ose to sale any copy of such map or other 
ai"ticle as aforesaid, he shall forfeit to the pro- 
l)i-ietor all the plates on which the same shall 
I)e copied and every slieet thereof, either copied 
or printed, and shall furtlier forfeit one dollar 
for every sheet of tlie same found in his pos- 
sessicm, either printing, printed, c()|)ied, pul)- 
lished, im|)orted, or exposed for sale, and in 
case of a painting, statue, or statuary, he sliall 
forfeit ten doHars for every copy of the same 
in his possession, or by him sokl or exposed 
for sale; one-half thereof to the proprietor 
and the other half to the use of the United 
States. 
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(JopyrUjld Laioi. 



For violating 
copyriglil of 
dramatic com- 
positions. 



Damages for 
printing or 
publishing any 
manuMcript 
without con- 
sent of antlior, 
etc. 



Limitation of 
action in copy- 
right curves. 



Defenses to 
action in copy- 
right cases. 



Injunctions iu 

copyright 

cases. 



Sec. 40G(>. Any person publicly perforniinji: 
or representing any dramatic composition for 
Avhich a copyright has been obtained, without 
the consent of the proprietoi- thereof, or his 
heii*s or assigns, shall be liable for damages 
thei'efor, such damages in all cases to be as- 
sessed at such sum, not less than one hundred 
dollars for the fii-st, and fifty dollars for every 
subsequent performance, as to the court shall 
appear to be just. 

* Sec. 49G7. Every person Avho shall print 
or publish any manuscript whatever without 
the consent of the author or proi)rietor first 
obtained, shall be liable to the author or ])i-o- 
prietor for all damages occasioned by such 
injury. 

Sec. 49(>8. Xo action shall be maintained in 
any i*ase of forfeiture or penalty under the 
copyright hiAvs, unless the same is connnenced 
within two vears after the cause of action has 
arisen. 

Sec. 4fMi9. In all actions arising under the 
laws res]>ecting coi>yrights, the defendant may 
plead the general issue, and give the special 
matter in evidence. 

Sec. 4J)7(). The circuit courts, and district 
courts having the jurisdiction of circuit courts, 
shall have power, upon bill in ecpiity, filed by 
any ])arty aggrieved, to grant injunctions to 
prevent the violation of any right secured by 
the laws res|)ecting copyrights, according to 
the course and ])rinciples of courts of eipiity 
on such terms as the court may deem reason- 
abli*. 
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Sec. 10. Act of 1891. That section forty- section 4971 ex- 
nine hundred and seventy-one of the Revised repea^ieci*"^"* 
Statutes be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 11. Act of 1891. That for the pur- Each volume 
pose of this act each vohime of a book in two aleTe^nden" 
or more vohimes, when such volumes ai'e p!ib- p»»>"catiou. 
hslied separately and the first one shall not 
have been issued before this act shall take 
effect, and each number of a periodical shall 
be considered an independent publication, 
subject to the form of copyrighting as above. 

Sec. 12. Act of 1891. That this act shall Takes effect 
go into ettect on the first day of July, anno '"*>**'**• 
Domini ei«:htcen hundred and ninetv-one. 

Sec. 13. Act of 1891. That this act shall conditions on 
only apply to a citizen or subject of a foreign Tppuesto**^ 
state oi' nation when such forei^rn state or ^*i'ze»»o' 

^^ foreign state;}. 

nation, permits to citizens of the United States 
of America the benefit of cojnright on sub- 
stantially the same basis as its own citizens; 
or when such foreign state or nation is a part}' 
to an international agreement Avhich provides 
for reciprocity in the granting of copyright, 
by the terms of Avhich agreement the United 
States of America may at its pleasure become 
a party to such agreement. The existence of 
either of the conditions aforesaid shall be 
determined by the President of the United 
States, by proclamation made from time to 
time as the purposes of this act may require. 



ACT OF JUNE IS, 1874. 



An act to amend the law retatimj to patents^ trade- 
marks^ and copyrights. 

Be it aiacted by tJie Senate and House of Bepre- 
sentattves of tfie United States of America in 
Ctmgress assembled^ That no person shall main- no right of 

. • .* i» ^i • /» • ^ i»i_» action for 

tain an action lor the ininngement oi his copy- infringement 
rij»:ht nnless he shall give notice thereof by uIjj'eJTeu!*^ 
inserting in the several coi)ies of every edition 
published, on the title page or the page iinine- 
<liately following, if it be a book; or if a map, 
chart, musical composition, print, cut, engrav- 
ing, photogi'aph, painting, drawing, chronio, 
statue, statuary, or model, or design intended 
to be perfected and completcnl as a Avork of the 
fine arts, by inscribing upon some visible por- 
tion thereof, or of the substance on which the 
same shall be mounted, the following Avords, 
viz.: '* Entered according to act of Congress, Modes of 

in the vear , bv A. H., in the office of the *°^^ 

Librarian of Omgress, at AVashiiigtonf' or, at 
his option the word *' Copyright,'' together 
with the year the copyright was entered, and 
the name of the partv l)v whom it was taken 
out; thus — "Copyright, 18 — , by A. B." 



